Editor  &  Publisher 


Tribune  readers 


buy  tbe  most  dresses 


It’s  easier  to  sell  more  dresses  in  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Chicago  when  you  concentrate  on  the 
women  who  buy  them. 

The  families  who  buy  the  most  are  the 
ones  who  read  the  Chicago  Tribune.  In 
Chicago  and  suburbs,  68%  of  the  women 
who  buy  a  street  dress  read  the  Sunday 
Tribune;  50%  read  the  Daily  Tribune. 

Whether  you  sell  dresses  or  deodorant, 
diamonds  or  dog  food,  the  Tribune  can  help 
you  sell  more  in  the  nation’s  second-largest 
market.  No  other  medium  is  so  well 
equipped  as  to  the  size  and  quality  of  its 
audience. 


More  readers  ...  more  advertising  ...  more  results — 

Iti&lHbun&Gels'Bn  in  Cliicajo! 
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straight  operation  at  rui 
or,  running  collect,  80-j 


Snow ...  a  big  lift  for  sales  in 
newspaper-reading  New  England 


Snow  is  funny.  It’s  an  annoyance  to  motorists,  a  novelty  to  Floridians, 
and  a  pleasure  to  kids,  anj’where.  But  it’s  a  ^lOO-million  business  up 
New  England  way. 

1960  set  new  records  as  a  ski  .season  in  New  En^tland,  thanks  to  ideal 
weather  and  .skiinj?  conditions,  with  business  up  10%  over  the  previous 
year.  No  sooner  had  the  soft,  white  flakes  started  descending  when  the 
winter  sports  set  started  doing  likewise. 

The  result:  A  building  boom  in  both  hotels  and  motels  throughout  the 
entire  region.  New  structures  are  rising  in  Chicopee,  Mass.,  Newport 
and  Providence,  R.  I.,  Hartford,  Conn.  Manchester,  N.  H. — to  name  just 
a  few'  areas  where  construction  is  evident. 

(Even  as  these  w’ords  are  written,  a  new  layer  of  white  forms  on  the 
landscape.  And  the  New  England  Vacation  Center’s  telephones  are 
ringing  like  sleighbells  in  New  York’s  Rockefeller  Center,  as  thous¬ 
ands  of  slalomers  call  to  get  the  latest  report  on  skiing  conditions 
at  Stowe,  Mt.  Abram,  Jay  Peak,  Franconia,  or  their  favorite  slide.) 

So  you  see,  snow  makes  money  in  New  England.  Folks  up  in  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire,  down  in  Maine,  and  all  over  the  six-state  area 
sell  parkas  and  boots,  rent  lodging  and  equipment,  do  all  they  can  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  growing  legion  of  ski  enthusiasts.  And  the 
four-month  ski  season  gives  the  region’s  economy  a  healthy  (sic)  lift. 

Snow  and  skiing  are  just  a  couple  of  more  reasons  that  New  Englanders 
have  the  highest  per  family  spending  power  in  the  nation.  And  they 
buy,  buy,  buy — from  the  advertising  in  New  England’s  fine  newspapers. 
If  you  get  the  point,  you  can  sell,  sell,  sell — by  telling  of  your  wares 
in  their  well-read  pages. 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  those  newspaper  leaders! 

M4INE — Bangor  Daily  News  (M),  Portland  Press-Herald  (M), 
Express  (E),  Telegram  (S). 

VERMONT — Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E),  Bennington  Ban¬ 
ner  (E),  Burlington  Free  Press  (M),  Rutland  Herald  (M). 

M4SS4CHUSETTS — Boston  Globe  (M&E),  Boston  Globe  (S),  Brock¬ 
ton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (E),  Fitch¬ 
burg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  News  (E),  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 
(M&E),  Lynn  Item  (E),  North  Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pitts¬ 
field  Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton  Gazette  (E),  Waltham  News 
Tribune  (E). 


NEW  H4MMHIRE— Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E). 

RHODE  ISL4N0 — Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M), 
Providence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT — Ansonia  Sentinel  (E),  Bridgeport  Post  (S),  Bridge¬ 
port  Post-Telegram  (M&E),  Bristol  Press  (E),  Hartford  Courant 
(M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Times  (E),  Meriden 
Record-Journal  (M&E),  New  Britain  Herald  (E),  New  Haven 
Journal-Courier  (M),  New  Haven  Register  (E&S),  Norwich 
Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E),  Torrington  Register  (E),  Water- 
bury  Republican  &  American  (M&E),  Waterbury  Republican 
(M&S). 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


FEBRUARY 

13-24— American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  seminar,  Columbia 
University,  N.  Y. 

16— South  Carolina  AP,  Columbia  Hotel,  Columbia. 

16-18 — Maryland  Press  Association  and  Chesapeake  Association  of  th« 
Associated  Press,  Hotel  Emerson,  Baltimore. 

16-18 — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association,  Hotel  Radisson,  Minneapolis. 

16- 18 — PNPA-IAMA  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

17- 18 — Now  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

17-18 — Oregon  Press  Conference,  School  of  Journalism,  Eugene. 

17- 19 — Colorado  Press  Association,  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

18- 19 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association 
Hotel  LaSalle.  Chicago. 

22- 25— Georgia  Press  Institute.  University  of  Georgia  Center  for  Continu¬ 
ing  Education,  Athens,  Ga. 

23- 26— Canadian  Managing  Editors'  Conference,  Sheraton-Brock  Hotel, 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario. 

24-  West  Virginia  AP,  Press  Club,  Charleston. 

24-25— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Assodation  of  the  Cardinal, 
Hotel  Francis  Marion,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

26- 28— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

27- 28 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 
House,  Boston. 


TULSA 


Reach  this  wealth  in  Oklahoma's  No.  1 
Newspapers,  The  Tulsa  World  and  The 
Tulsa  Tribune.  They  completely  blanket 
the  rich  40-county  Magic  Empire. 

4^  1960 

oi  Power 


MARCH 

3- 4— Texas  A  &  M-Texas  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference,  Student 

Memorial  Center,  Collage  Station,  Texas. 

4- 6— Northwest  Mechanical  conference.  Hotel  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

5- 7 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Hotel  Addphui, 

Dallas,  Tex. 

5- 8 — Science  Writers  seminar  (New  York  University),  Gould  House,  Ardslay- 

on-Hudson. 

6- 17 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  seminar, 

Columbia  University,  New  York. 

8 — Canadian  Press  Executive  Committee,  Head  Office.  Toronto. 

10— California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Leopard 
Cafe.  San  Francisco. 

10-12— Inter  American  Press  Association,  Board  of  Directors  meeting, 
Presidente  Hotel,  Acapulco,  Mexico. 

12-14 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Pick-Congress 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

17—  Canadian  Press  Broadcast  Nows  Ltd.,  board  meeting,  Vancouver. 

18— 19 — North  Carolina  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference  North 
Carolina  State  College,  Raleigh. 

19 —  Wisconsin  AP  Sports  Writers  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Madison. 

19- 20 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick- 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

20- 31— American  Press  Institute.  Investigative  and  Public  Service  Reporting, 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

23- 25— Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

24- 25— United  States  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Muhlebach  Hotel, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

25- 27 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Muhlebach  Hotel,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo. 

APRIL 

6-8 — Iowa  Press  Association,  Des  Moines. 

6-8 — North  Dakota  Press  Association,  Fargo. 

6-8 — South  Dakota  Press  Association,  Aberdeen. 

9-11 — Pacific  Northwest  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
Alderbrook  Inn,  Union,  Washington. 

9- 15— Newspaper  Comics  Week. 

10- 12 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Abraham  Lincoln 
Hotel.  Reading,  Pa. 

13- 15— Nebraska  Press  Association,  Lincoln. 

14—  California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Leopard 
Cate,  San  Francisco. 

19 —  ASNE  Science  Seminar,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington. 

20- 22 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  The  Greenbrier, 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Va. 

20-22 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel. 
Washington. 


EVENING 


MORNING  •  SUNDAY  • 

Rc^*Mf»9«6  N^titwlly  by  Br«nl»«in  C«. 


Men  who  determine  where  and 
when  to  introduce  new  products 
read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
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THE  STAR’S 

annual 

REPORT 
TO  ITS 
EMPLOYEE 
OWNERS 


HP  he  Kansas  City  Star  is  the  only  daily  newspaper  in 
America  owned  100%  by  its  employees.  At  the  35th 
annual  stockholders’  meeting  in  Januaiy,  these 
employee-owners  heard  repoils  on  their  newspaper’s 
progress  in  1960.  Later,  in  a  full-page  advertisement, 
The  Star  made  a  similar  report  to  readers.  Here  are  a 
few  highlights  of  the  report. 

Added  TV  and  radio  pull-out  section  on  Sunday,  containing 
complete  programs  and  notes  for  the  week,  including  FM. 

Expanded  news  and  editorial  staff  to  240  men  and  women. 

Added  full  wire  service  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Spearheaded  successful  effort  to  boost  baseball  attendance  and 
keep  Athletics  in  Kansas  City. 

Opened  two  branch  offices  in  suburbs  with  total  of  14  newsmen 
and  photographers.  Teletype  circuit  put  into  operation  with  all 
suburban  offices  and  two  state  capitals. 

Completed  metropolitan  area  radio  system  which  now  has 
30  radio-equipped  cars,  with  transmitter  in  Kansas  City, 

Kansas,  office. 

Added  three  hobby  columns,  five  new  comic  strips  and 
cartoons,  and  several  columns  of  special  interest  to  women. 

Spent  $2,132,717.34  exclusively  for  gathering  news. 

Published  20  special  sections. 

Used  72,012  tons  of  newsprint  and  1,163  tons  of  ink. 

Changed  engraving  process  to  rapid-etch  system,  which  makes 
possible  etching  of  pictures  in  3  to  4  minutes. 

Maintained  America's  lowest  subscription  price  for 
1 3-issues-a-week  service. 

Maintained  nation's  highest  percentage  of  circulation  delivered 
morning  and  evening  to  the  home— 94%. 

Maintained  America's  lowest  open  milline  advertising  rate. 

Published  50,068,685  agate  lines  of  advertising,  a  gain  of 
462,646  lines  over  1959. 

Published  2,105,519  individual  want  ads,  an  all-time  high. 

In  single  Sunday  issue,  published  21 1  columns  of  classified 
advertising  containing  10,208  individual  ads,  another  record. 

For  ninth  successive  year  voted  one  of  America's  top  ten 
newspapers  in  Bernays  Nationwide  Poll  of  Newspaper  Publishers. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


MORNING  AND  EVENING  668,126  COPIES 


final  census  figures  show 


LARGEST  MARKET 
IN  lOWA  ILLINOIS 


use  the  ONLY  newspopers 
that  circulate  in  ALL  the 
Quad-Cities  .  .  . 


ru/in  d  i^olumn 

ir  it  it  ir  if  it 

COLUMNIST  George  Grim.  Minneapolis  (Minn.;  Morninf, 
Tribune,  asked  by  a  high  school  journalism  student  about 
the  opportunities  for  advancement  in  the  newspaper  business, 
replied:  “Well,  it’s  certainly  no  sky’s-the-limit  affair,  to  be  sure. 

I  You  get  to  doing  a  certain  type  of  job  and  you’re  likely  to  keep 
doing  it.  Maybe  you’ll  become  an  editor.  The  odds  are  that 
;  you  won’t.  But  what  you  are  doing,  let’s  face  it,  is  far  from  the 
boredom  of  watching  your  rapidly  mounting  jjersonal  income 
;  taxes  and  trying  to  buy  happiness.  We  don’t  look  like  the  news- 
I  paper  people  on  TV  or  in  the  movies.  We  don't  come  charging 
into  the  office  with  a  large  card  marked  PRESS  in  our  hatbud, 
shouting.  ‘Tear  out  the  front  page.  I’ve  got  the  biggest  story 
this  town  ever  read!’  We’re  much  more  likely  to  have  just  come 
I  down  from  the  company  cafeteria  and  a  tuna  fish  on  rye.  But 
we  are  close  to  jreople  in  their  moments  of  exuberance,  anguish, 
frustration,  pride,  sorrow,  regret,  faith.  For  my  money,  that 
heats  a  stock-point  rise  and  another  thousand-dollar  profit! 
P.S.  To  Editor:  About  that  raise  you  promised  ...” 
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NEWSPAPERS 


Circwiciting  Dav*ii|»ort  and  Botrandorf,  Iowa; 
Rock  Island,  Molina,  East  Molina,  Illinois 


NEWSPAPER  PLANT  MODERNIZATION 

PROJECT  undertaken  for  the  Brockton,  Massachusetts,  Enterprise 
by  Lockwood  Greene  ■  Our  responsibilities  included  designing  the  two 
additions  shown,  remodeling  the  original  structure,  laying  out  the  press 
in  relation  to  the  building . . .  also  supervision  of  construction  ■  A  feature 
of  the  design  is  the  90'  x  32'  curtain-wall  construction  providing  an 
expanse  of  windows  through  which  the  new  5-unit  press  can  be  seen 
in  action  from  the  street. 


know-how  saved  the  paper  the  expense  of  replacing  its  plant  completely 
on  a  new,  less  central  site.  Our  extensive  experience  in  newspaper-plant 
design  can  help  you  too.  Send  for  a  brochure. 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE  ENGINEERS,  INC. 

BOSTON  16,  MASS.  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y.  SPARTANBURG,  5.  C. 

316  Stuort  St.  41  East  42nd  St.  Montgomery  Bldg. 


Only  St.  Peter  Knotvs! 

An  Editor  knocked  at  the  Pearly  Gates, 

Her  face  was  scarred  and  cold; 

She  stcM>d  before  the  man  of  fate 
For  admission  to  the  Fold. 

“What  have  you  done?’’  .St.  Peter  asked. 

“To  gain  admission  here?” 

“Pve  been  an  editor,  sir,”  she  said 
As  she  shed  a  quiet  tear. 

The  Pearly  Cates  swung  open  wide, 

St.  Peter  touched  the  bell — 

“(!ome  in,”  he  said,  “and  choose  your  harp. 

You’ve  had  your  share  of  hell.” 

^^uided  <lf isses— 'Miss  Dee  Gzechonki 

— The  North  Carolina  Highway  Commission  named  scenic 
highway  N.  C.  181  from  Morganton  to  Linville  Falls  the 
Beatrice  Cobb  Highway  in  honor  of  the  late  Miss  Cobb,  for 
many  years  publisher  of  the  daily  Morganton  News-Herald. . . . 
Do  the  New  Frontiers  call  for  strong  and  wild  meat?  The 
Lexinpton  (Ky.)  Herald  advertises  for  a  supermarket:  “Lion 
Chops.  89c  lb.”  and  the  Jal  (N.  M.)  Record  advertises,  for  a 
natural  gas  company:  “It’s  Lamb  Lighting  Time!”.  .  .  .  The 
San  Francisco  Chronicle’s  “Man  in  Havana.”  Denne  Petitclerc, 
has  covered  everything  from  witchcraft  to  war  (Korean).  He 
i  used  to  fish  the  Gulf  Stream  with  Ernest  Hemingway.  .  .  . 
People  stare  at  Miss  Lynn  Grady,  20,  the  Cincinnati  Enquirers 
first  editorial  department  receptionist  in  its  120  years,  when 
she  tells  them  she  was  born  in  Moscow — Idaho.  She  attended 
the  University  of  New  Zealand.  .  .  .  The  Buffalo  Evening  News 
Almanac  and  Fact  Book  for  1961  is  so  up-to-date  it  include* 

I  major  appointments  made  by  President  Kennedy. 

— Indianapolis  Press  Club  plaques  spelled  it  “excellance,” 

I  Bob  Corya,  a  copy  editor  for  the  Indianapolis  Netvs,  winner  of 
two  prizes  for  headline  writing,  discovered.  .  .  .  Long  Island 
Newsday  gave  a  by-line  to  a  headline  when  Sports  Editor  Jack 
I  Mann  wrote  “These  Are  the  Souls  Who  Time  Men’s  Tries”  over 
a  story  about  timers  of  track  events.  Jack  said  he  waited  nine 
years  to  write  the  headline  and  he  now  is  waiting  patiently  fM 
a  bankrupt  subway  to  fold  up  so  he  can  headline:  “Sic  Transit 
Sick  Transit.”  .  .  .  The  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner  head¬ 
lined:  “Just  Mamie  and  Me — (jettysburg  Address:  ‘Home  Sweet 
i  Home.’  ”...  The  Middleburg  (Pa.)  Post  headlined:  “County 
i  Girl  Exhibits  Beef  at  Farm  Show.” 
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For  the  Sixties 


Over  $212,000,000  in  new  and  expanded 
plants  for  Alabama  in  1960 — many  of  them 
in  Birmingham. 


This  includes  Minnesota  Mining's  second  Alabama 
plant  .  .  .  another  Vanity  Fair  plant  (all  its  manufac¬ 
turing  operations  are  now  in  Alabama)  ...  a  $30 
million  Armour  Chemical  plant  for  Alabama's  bub¬ 
bling  chemical  industry  .  .  .  major  expansions  in  many 
industries  that  have  just  moved  to  Alabama. 


Birmingham,  metropolitan  center  of  Alabama,  is 
sparking  this  growth  in  dozens  of  ways. 

And  The  Birmingham  News-Birmingham  Post-Herald 
with  a  $2  million  expansion  now  underway  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  and  lead  this  growing  market. 


Sterling  Drug 
siflrts  work  on 

§500,000  plan! 


^  Sinran$luun  Ketoisr 


Birmiiigliani  Post-Heralcl 

Notional .  Representatives:  Kelly-Smith  Co. 

^'T/)e  Most  Powerful  Selling  Force 
>  In  Alabama^* 


”^[P»pjtKnmy 

ALWJW.  Al,..  J.TT-Coo.1 
00  a  14»acre‘ 
-iiles  north  of  Auhwo  oo 
"«w  PiMt  to  manufacture  vac- 
w  to  combabiioultry  diaeaaei. 
Plhns  call  for  cowtructicn  of 
»  buiWm*,.  includin*  a  main 
moratory,  productioB.  Mxtiixa. 

at 
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editorial 


Objectionable  Advertising 

T  N  an  eflort  to  |>olire  its  own  house  and  eliminate  advertising 
practices  tliat  are  oHensive  to  the  j)nl)lic  the  American  AsstKiation 
of  Advertising  Agencies  and  the  Asstniation  of  National  Atlvertisers 
have  been  o|x*rating  a  joint  Camnnittee  for  the  Improvement  ol 
Advertising  (amtent. 

1  he  committee  does  not  have  any  ]x)li(e  powers.  It  cannot  force 
anyone  to  tlo  anything.  It  does  not  operate  in  the  areas  of  factual 
claims  which  come  uiuler  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Hetter  linsiness 
Bureaus  and  the  Federal  Frade  (amnnission.  It  tleals  with  complaints 
of  hatl  taste  in  advertising,  suggestiveness,  statements  ollensive  to 
pid)lic  decency,  visual  trickery,  weasel  wording,  impro|)er  disj)arage- 
ment  of  other  prcKliicts  or  industries,  derogation  of  advertising. 

The  program — Interchange  of  Opinion  on  Ohjectionahle  Adver¬ 
tising — involves  evaluation  of  advertising  on  the  basis  of  criticisms 
received.  If  copy  is  found  to  he  ohjectionahle  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  is  registered  with  the  advertiser  and  the  placing  agency. 
VVe  are  told  the  program  has  met  with  considerable  success. 

Criticisms  of  national  or  agency-placed  regional  advertising  in 
television,  radio  or  print  are  welcomed  from  agencies,  advertisers 
and  media.  VVe  suggest  that  newspa]>ers  coo))erate  in  this  A.VA.V- 
AN.\  program  when  advertising  c:opy  submitted  to  them  or  published 
by  them  is  found  to  be  objectionable  by  the  newspaper  or  by  a 
critical  reader. 


By-Line  Bills  Killed 

I  ■’he  bills  intrcxluced  in  the  Maine  and  Massac  husetts  legislatures 
which  would  have  com|x.dlecl  newspa|)ers  to  carry  by-lines  ciii  all 
cxlitorials  and  feature  articles  have  been  killed  in  both  states.  This 
is  a  welcome  piece  of  news  and  we  are  happy  to  note  that  op|x)nents 
of  the  bill  agrecil  with  us  it  was  an  infringement  of  the  free  press 
guarantee  (E&P,  Jan.  28,  page  b).  VVe  hope  this  will  be  the  demise 
of  similar  bills  in  other  states. 

There  is  a  lesson  for  newspa|X?r  i^eople,  however,  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  legislative  ex|x‘rience.  .\t  the  committee  hearing  on  the  bill 
no  one  spoke  for  the  bill,  cjnly  one  person  apjjeared  against  it,  and 
the  committee  re|x)rted  it  unfavorably.  However,  the  House  at  first 
gave  preliminary  approval  to  it.  Defeat  came  only  on  a  roll  call. 

Of  course,  Massachusetts  newspa|ier  organi/'ations  and  others  were 
actively  in  op|x>sition  to  the  bill.  If  they  hadn’t  been,  it  might  have 
passed.  ,\11  of  which  shows  that  newspajx;r  editors  and  publishers 
must  Ije  continually  alert  to  these  things.  They  cannot  let  them  run 
tlieir  course  expecting  that  sanity  and  reason  will  always  prevail. 


N.  Y,  Youth  Court  Act 


l^EW  York  State  newspapers  have  been  fighting  a  Youth  Court 
Act  which  would  extend  the  protection  of  secrecy  to  court  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  youthful  offenders  over  the  age  of  18.  The  bill  was  enacted 
in  1956  but  its  effective  date  has  been  |X)stponed  for  a  year  by  each 
legislature  since  then  which  would  indicate  that  the  state’s  lawmakers 
have  some  second  thoughts  about  its  desirability. 

Outright  rejreal  of  the  act  has  now  been  recommended  by  the 
state’s  highest  judge.  Chief  Judge  Charles  S.  Desmond  of  the  Court 
of  Apjx.'als,  who  was  sjreaking  for  the  state’s  Judicial  Conference. 

This  about  makes  it  unanimous.  Neither  the  newspa|jers,  the  judges 
nor  the  legislature  want  the  .Vet.  Let’s  get  it  cjff  the  bcxiks  and  bury  it. 
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The  Man  Who  Did  Not  Run 


MarceJIus  M.  Murdock 


This  is  ixtrt  of  the  introduc¬ 
tory  renuirks  by  Clyde  M.  Reed, 
editor  and  imblisher  of  the  Par¬ 
sons  (Kans.)  Sun,  at  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  Marcellus  M.  Murdock 
tor  the  William  Allen  White 
Foundation  Award  Feb.  10  at 
iatcreticc,  Ransas. 

*  *  * 

The  life  of  Wichita  covers  a 
span  that  I’uns  from  Wyatt 
Earp  to  Hoeing,  Beech  and  Ces¬ 
sna,  from  a  raw  frontier  town 
which  was  known  as  the  Peer¬ 
less  Princess  of  the  Plains  to 
Kansas’  largest  city  that  be¬ 
came  the  Air  Capital  of  the 
World. 

The  name  of  one  family  and 
for  more  than  50  years  the 
name  of  one  man  have  l)een  in¬ 
delibly  linkecl  with  Wichita  and 
Wichita  journalism,  and  it  is 
that  man  we  honor. 

He  is,  as  we  shall  see,  “the 
man  who  did  not  run”  when  ad¬ 
versity  and  harsh  trials  assailed 
him.  He  is  one  who  added  the 
brightest  star  of  all  to  an  al¬ 
ready  crowded  crown  of  achieve¬ 
ment  at  the  not-too-tender  age 
of  77. 

‘Mark-ellus’ 

His  has  been  a  busy,  exciting 
and  fruitful  life  —  and  a  long 
one,  too,  which  all  began  on 
Saint  Valentine’s  Day  in  1883. 
This  was  11  years  after  his 
father,  with  flowing  beard  and 
high  silk  hat,  had  invaded 
Wichita  to  give  w'ings  to  the 
fledgling  Wichita  Eagle. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  birth 
of  their  eighth  child  that  a 


prominent  and  talented  Kansan 
paid  a  call  to  the  Wichita  home 
of  Victoria  and  Marshall  M. 
Murdock. 

“What,  inquired  John  J.  In¬ 
galls,  “have  you  named  your 
new  son?” 

With  a  prideful  glance  at  the 
infant  with  red  curls,  Victoria 
Murdock  replied  quickly.  “Mar¬ 
cellus,”  she  said. 

Whereupon  Ingalls  erupted. 
His  literary  accomplishments 
were  equally  as  impressive  as 
the  toga  of  the  United  States 
Senate  that  he  wore.  He  was  to 
have  his  say. 

“He  shall  be  known  as  Mark- 
ellus,”  Ingalls  intoned,  with  a 


full  bow  to  the  Roman  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  the  name. 

The  strong  will  of  an  artistic 
mother  melted  quickly  before 
the  Ingalls  onslaught.  From  that 
day  forth  it  has  been  “Mark- 
ellus”  M.  Murdock,  though  the 
spelling  ever  has  remained  the 
same  and  as  his  mother  wrould 
have  it. 

The  Eagle  took  roots  as  a 
weekly.  A  dozen  years  after  its 
founding  and  one  year  after  the 
birth  of  Marcellus  Murdock,  the 
Eagle  became  a  daily. 

At  16,  while  attending  Wich¬ 
ita  High  School,  young  Marcel¬ 
lus  started  to  work  in  the 
Eagle’s  job  .shop.  At  19,  after 


graduation  from  high  school 
and  an  early  marriage,  he  be¬ 
came  an  Eagle  reporter  with  the 
stockyards  as  his  first  tour  of 
duty. 

With  six  months  at  the  Ea¬ 
gle’s  home  base  l>ehind  him,  the 
rising  i-epoiler  was  dispatched 
to  Guthrie,  then  the  capital  of 
Indian  Territory.  He  was  to  be 
the  Eagle’s  correspondent  in  the 
teeming  area  that  later  was  to 
become  Oklahoma. 

With  his  bride,  the  Eagle’s 
new  Guthrie  correspondent 
found  living  quarters  in  a  single 
room  over  a  hardware  store.  It 
was  all  that  the  pocketbook 
would  allow  at  a  salary  of  $10 
a  w'eek. 

Upon  his  return  to  Wichita, 
Marcellus  Murdock  began  a  rise 
on  the  news  staff  of  the  Eagle 
that  eventually  carried  him  to 
the  managing  editor’s  post  with 
13  and  14-hour  days  and  often 
more  title  than  staff. 

Goffee  on  the  (luff 

Oklahoma  remained  in  his 
blood,  however,  and  at  the  age 
of  21  and  while  still  a  reporter, 
a  coffee  and  tea  house  in  Tulsa 
became  a  sideline  and  his  first 
excursion  from  the  paths  of 
journalism. 

The  customers  were  Indians 
from  nearby  reservations,  ready 
to  snap  up  the  merchandise  of¬ 
fered  by  the  young  entrepre¬ 
neurs.  A  day  of  reckoning  came, 
however,  when  the  cuffs  of  the 
operators  were  stretched  to  the 
limit  with  lOU’s.  The  coffee  and 
tea  business  came  to  grief  soon 
thereafter. 

{Continued  on  page  78) 
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Short  Takes 

Headlines: 

Nations  Bid  Ike  Farewell,  Green  JFK. 
— Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle. 

e  e  « 

Doctor  In  White  House  To  Be  Woman 
For  1st  Time. — San  Diego  (Calif.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune. 

«  «  « 

Young  Lovers’  Choice:  ‘We  Did  It  To¬ 
gether.’— GrccniuHc  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

*  *  * 

Kennedy  Hikes  Food  To  Needy. — 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star. 

*  *  e 

Brains  Offer  New  Cooking  Adventure. 
— Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail. 

e  e  * 

States  Ready,  Waiting  Crowning  Of 
President.  —  Chatham  (Ont.)  Daily 
News. 
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The  New  York  Times  is  valuable  to  The  Journal 


editorial  staff  for  its  foreign,  Washington  and 
other  special  news  coverage  material.  We  are 
enabled  to  get  much  background  and  inter¬ 
pretive  information  from  these  special  services. 
The  Times  editorials  rank  high  as  sources  for 
opinions  on  foreign,  domestic  and  political 
events.**  H.  P.  Pickrell,  Editor,  Albuquerque  Journal 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER 

OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


4  Plans  Are  Offered  in  Bid 
For  Uniformity  of  Discounts 


Current  Rash  of  Plans  Based 
On  4  Concepts  in  50  Forms 


extend  his  contract  in  number 
of  weeks  and  minimum  lines  to 
be  used  to  earn  a  greater 
discount. 

Keiroactive 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre  However,  under  Plan  II,  only 

a  higher  bracket  in  greater 

Four  plans  designed  to  bring  his  contract  his  rate  will  revert  number  of  weeks  may  earn  a 
about  maximum  uniformity  in  to  the  next  applicable  discount  larger  retroactive  discount.  An 
newspaper  discounts  for  national  or  open  rate.  An  advertiser  may  increase  in  minimum  lines  per 
advertising  were  recommended  combine  any  number  of  his  week  to  a  higher  bracket  will 
this  week  by  a  Rate  Committee  products  to  earn  a  discount.  earn  a  larger  non-retroactive 
of  the  American  Association  of  In  Plan  II,  as  with  Plan  I,  an  discount.  Also  as  with  Plan  I,  if 
Newspaper  Representatives.  additional  one  percent  discount  an  advertiser  fails  to  fulfill  his 
The  committee,  headed  by  will  be  given  on  all  published  contract  his  rate  will  revert  to 
W.  Fiske  Lochridge,  president  of  linage  in  excess  of  minimum  the  next  applicable  discount  or 
.4ANR’s  New  York  Chapter,  and  contract  requirements,  and  open  rate,  and  he  may  combine 
president  of  Katz  Agency,  Inc.,  contract  required  stipulating  the  any  number  of  his  products  to 
presented  the  four  plans  before  number  of  weeks  within  52  earn  a  discount, 
a  meeting  in  New  York  of  the  weeks  in  which  a  minimum  Rebates  wrill  be  credited  on  the 
heads  of  some  60  representative  number  of  lines  is  to  be  used,  books  as  earned, 
firms  representing  between  80%  An  advertiser  may  revise  and  Under  Plan  III,  a  minimum 
and  85%  of  the  dailies  published 
in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

Other  committee  members  Plan  I 

are:  Peter  Benziger,  president.  Minimum  l2Wb.  24  Wb.  36  Wb.  48  Wb. 

Ridder-Johns,  Inc.;  Frank  J.  Lines  in  in  in  in 

Stapleton,  vicepresident.  Bran-  Per  Week  l3Wki.  26Wks.  39Wks.  52  Wks. 

ham  Company;  J.  Rufus  Doig,  _  _  _ _ _ 

president,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  7 A  non 

i_  J  II  u  n*  1  T  600  7,200  14,400  21,600  28,800 

Inc.;  and  Herbert  Moloney  Jr.,  UjOq  12.000  24,000  36,000  48,000 

general  manager,  Moloney,  ,500  18.000  36,000  54.000  72.000 

Regan  &  Schmitt.  Paqe  28,896  57,792  86,688  115,584 

Under  Plan  I  (.see  chart)  an  *  *  • 

additional  one  percent  discount 

will  be  granted  on  all  published  P>®" 

linage  in  excess  of  minimum  Minimum  12  Wks.  24  Wks.  36  Wks.  48  Wks. 

contract  requirements.  Contract  Lines  in  in  in  m 

required  stipulating  the  term  P**'  52  Wks.  52  Wks.  52  Wks.  52  Wks. 

r®'"  300  3,600  7,200  10,800  14.400 

to  used.  If  the  original  term  ^  ^  20^  ,^^0^  2,  ^  28.800 

stated  IS  less  than  52  weeks,  and  ,000  ,2  000  24,000  36,000  48.000 

if  the  minimum  linage  stated  is  ,500  I8!o00  36,000  54,000  72.000 

less  than  a  page,  it  is  agreed  Paoe  28.896  57,792  86,688  115,584 

that  the  advertiser  may  extend  •  ♦  • 

the  term  up  to  52  weeks  and 

increase  minimum  linage  up  to  PI®"  ••• 

one  page  to  earn  a  greater  Minimum  12  Insertions  24  Insertions  36  Insertions  48  Insertions 
discount.  An  extension  or  Lines  Per  Within  Within  Within  Within 

revision  must  be  made  in  writing  Insertion  52  Weeks  52  Weeb  52  Weeks  52  Weeks 

300  3,600  '  7,200  10.800  14.400 

expiration  of  the  original  term.  ^  2  200  14.400  21,600  28,800 

Also  under  Plan  I,  a  contract  lOOO  12,000  24,000  36,000  48,000 

may  be  extended  from  one  to  11  1500  18,000  36,000  54,000  72,000 

weeks  without  notice  or  revision.  Page  28,896  57,792  86,688  115,584 

provided  the  discounts  for  such-  •  •  • 

Ies8-than-12-week  extension  will 
be  the  same  as  those  prior  to  the 

extension,  and  performance  Lines  Discount  Lines  Discount 

during  each  week  of  such  _  ^ 

extended  period  will  be  for  not  ^  ino'nnn  on 

Imo  fUnM  4Vk  11  5|000  00  100,000  00 

ess  than  the  minimum  weekly  Oq  ,50  000  oo 

image  of  the  original  contract.  25,000  00  200,000  00 

If  an  advertiser  fails  to  fulfill  50000  00 


products  to  earn  a  discount.  earn  a  larger  non-retroactive 
In  Plan  II,  as  with  Plan  I,  an  discount.  Also  as  with  Plan  I,  if 
additional  one  percent  discount  an  advertiser  fails  to  fulfill  his 


Rebates  will  be  credited  on  the 


Plan  1 

Minimum 

12  Wks. 

24  Wks. 

36  Wks. 

48  Wks. 

Lines 

in 

in 

in 

in 

Per  Week 

13  Wks. 

26  Wks. 

39  Wks. 

52  Wks. 

300 

3,600 

7,200 

10,800 

14,400 

600 

7.200 

14,400 

21,600 

28,800 

1000 

12,000 

24,000 

36,000 

48,000 

1500 

18,000 

36,000 

54.000 

72,000 

Page 

28,896 

57,792 

86,688 

115,584 

«  *  • 

Plan  II 

Minimum 

12  Wks. 

24  Wks. 

36  Wks. 

48  Wks. 

Lines 

in 

in 

in 

in 

Per  Week 

52  Wks. 

52  Wks. 

52  Wks. 

52  Wks. 

300 

3,600 

7,200 

10,800 

14,400 

600 

7.200 

14,400 

21,600 

28,800 

1000 

12.000 

24,000 

36,000 

48,000 

1500 

18,000 

36,000 

54.000 

72,000 

Page 

28.896 

57,792 

86,688 

115,584 

•  *  * 

Plan  III 

Minimum 

12  Insertions 

24  Insertions 

36  Insertions 

48  Insertions 

Lines  Per 

Within 

Within 

Within 

Within 

Insertion 

52  Weeks 

52  Weeb 

52  Weeks 

52  Weeks 

300 

3,600 

7,200 

10,800 

14,400 

600 

7.200 

14,400 

21,600 

28,800 

1000 

12.000 

24,000 

36,000 

48,000 

1500 

18,000 

36,000 

54,000 

72,000 

Page 

28,896 

57,792 

86,688 

115,584 

«  «  * 

Plan  IV 

Lines 

Discount 

Lines 

Discount 

2,500 

00 

75,000 

00 

5.000 

00 

100.000 

00 

10,000 

00 

150,000 

00 

25,000 

00 

200,000 

00 

contract  is  required  and  all  space 
will  be  billed  at  the  established 
contract  rate.  To  earn  a  greater 
discount,  an  advertiser  must 
revise  his  contract  upward. 
However,  a  greater  discount  is 
non-retroactive.  If  an  advertiser 
fails  to  fulfill  his  contract,  his 
rate  will  revert  to  the  next  lower 
applicable  discount  or  open  rate. 
Here,  again,  rebates  will  be 
credited  on  the  books  as  earned, 
and  the  advertiser  is  free  to 
combine  his  products  to  earn  a 
discount. 

Plan  IV  covers  volume  dis¬ 
counts  based  on  lines  of 
advertising  published  within  one 
year.  Here,  too,  a  minimum 
contract  is  required,  and  space 
will  be  billed  at  the  volume 
discount  rate  nominated  in  the 
contract.  Space  in  excess  of  the 
contract  may  automatically  earn 
a  greater  discount  if  it  qualifies 
in  the  next  higher  bracket.  All 
discounts  under  Plan  IV  are 
retroactive.  Where  an  advertiser 
fails  in  contract  fulfillment,  his 
rate  reverts  to  the  next  lower 
applicable  discount  or  open  rate. 
Rebates  will  be  credited  as 
earned,  and  the  advertiser  may 
combine  any  number  of  his 
products  to  earn  a  discount. 

Page  Ditwounls 

The  AANR  Rate  Committee 
also  suggested  page  discounts  as 
supplementary  alternates  to  any 
of  the  four  plans  to  appear  on 
the  same  rate  card. 

“Since  mechanical  costs  in 
handling  national  advertising 
pages  are  lower  than  fractional 
pages,”  the  committee  noted, 
“discount  inducements  are 
naturally  desirable.”  Discounts 
were  suggested  on  12,  24,  36,  48, 
and  60  pages,  although  actual 
percentage  discount  was  left  up 
to  the  individual  newspaper. 

“It  should  be  immediately 
apparent  that  these  four  plans 
provide  maximum  uniformity 
possibilities  within  any  news¬ 
paper’s  idea  of  the  degree  of 
frequency  or  continuity  to  be 
imposed,”  the  committee  said. 
“From  Plan  I  through  Plan  IV 
there  is  a  gp’adual  step-by-step 
relaxation  of  continuity  require¬ 
ments  with  all  but  Plan  IV  on 
one  form.” 

Emphasizing  that  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  discount  plans  offered 
to  date  and  the  ideas  discussed 
for  plans  to  be  offered  “portend 
an  unnecessarily  exaggerated 
complexity  of  rate  structures  to 
defeat  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  designed,”  the 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Steele  to  Worcester; 
Tom  Robinson  at  HT 


4  Discount  Plans 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


accomplished  with  the  fo,], 
basic  concepts  if  form  can  be 
standardized  as  suijpested  in 
Plans  I,  II,  III,  and  IV.” 

The  committee  further  noted 


Changes  in  the  top  manage-  served  in  the  Navy  during 


committee  said  it  based  its  four  wh^ile  form  variations  do 

plans  on  the  following  definitions  the  frequency-volume 


ment  team  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  were  announced 
this  week  by  John  Hay  Whit¬ 
ney,  president  and  publisher. 

Richard  C.  Steele,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager,  will 
leave  April  1  to  return  to  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass,  as  publisher  of  the 
Telegram  and  Gazette. 

Thomas  L.  Robinson,  former 
owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  New.'t,  will  be¬ 
come  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
on  April  1.  Meanwhile  he  is  as¬ 
sistant  to  Mr.  Whitney. 


World  War  II.  On  returning  to 
civilian  life  he  purchased  the 
Charlotte  News.  In  1959  he  sold 
it  to  Knight  Newspapers  which 
already  had  acquired  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Obnerver. 


of  “form”  and  “concept.’ 

Form — The  physical  outline  or 
table,  including  the  frequency 
cycle  and  linage  bracket  as  it 
appears  on  a  rate  card ;  Concept 
— The  relationship  between 
frequency  and  volume;  i.e.,  the 


relationship  or  the  cfuicept,  they 
are  essentially  arbitrary  and  are 
“the  cause  of  nearly  all  the 
problems  preventing  discount 
uniformity.” 

“If  with  one  freciucncy  table 
or  form  with  different 


Mr.  Hupp  l^gan  his  car^r  frequency  vs.  volume  ^lescriptive  headings  and  differ- 


at  the  Herald  Tribune  as  a  file 
clerk  in  1924,  when  he  was  14 
years  old.  He  is  president  of  the 
Institute  of  Newspaper  Comp¬ 
trollers  and  Finance  Officers. 

Mr.  Fitzsimons  also  started 
his  career  at  the  Herald  Tribune 
in  1924  at  the  age  of  15  as  a 


(vice  versa)  inherent'  in  the  clauses  several  degrees  of 


form  with  its  accompanying  f^’CHuency  or  continuity  r^uire- 


headings  and  clauses. 

The  Rate  Committee  pointed 
out  that  currently,  newspapers 
offer  discounts  in  roughly  four 
different  eoneept.'s  but  in  more 
than  50  different  formn,  and 


ments  can  be  accomplished 
different  cycles  and  linage 
brackets  are  totally  unneces¬ 
sary,”  the  committee  said. 

In  further  explaining  the 
thinking  behind  the  four  plans 


copy  boy.  He  finished  his  school-  concepts  recommended  the  committee  said 


ing  at  night  and  became  a  CPA 
in  1940 


.3  Promotions  Listed 
At  Washinfrtoii  Post 

Washington 
Three  executive  promotions  at 


along  with  some  of  the  forms 
now  offered: 

Concept  I :  Controlled  Con¬ 
tinuity  Discounts  (C-I-D).  A 
plan  requiring  a  minimum  space 
in  maximum  continuity  or 

consecutive  periods — 10  weeks  in  ■ ,  ,  « 

13  weeks;  20  weeks  in  26  weeks  s®''®ral  possible  frequency 


it  had  found  one  form  in  use 
predominating  among  discount 
.structures.  This  was  the  cycles 
of  12,  24,  36  and  48  wi'eks  with 
linage  brackets  of  300,  (iOO,  1000, 
1500  and  page. 

“Within  this  form  there  are 


the  Washington  Post  were  an-  etc.,  or  12  wrecks  in  13  weeks; 
nounced  this  week  by  John  W.  24  weeks  in  26  weeks,  etc. 


Steele 


Robinson 


Charles  M.  Hupp,  secretary 
and  trea.surer,  moves  up  to  fi¬ 
nancial  vicepresident. 

William  Fitzsimons,  assistant 
treasurer,  assumes  the  office  of 
treasurer. 

Mr.  Steele  left  the  position  of 
associate  publisher  of  the  Wor¬ 
cester  newspapers  a  year  ago 
to  join  the  Herald  Tribune.  He 
is  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and 
began  his  career  as  a  public  ac¬ 
countant.  In  1943  he  became 
comptroller  of  the  Telegram  and 
Gazette. 


Sweeterman,  general  manager. 
They  are: 

James  J.  Daly — from  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  to 
business  manager  in  charge  of 
labor  relations. 

Joseph  P.  Lynch — from  pro¬ 


concepts.  In  Plans  I,  II,  and  III 
are  three  concepts  which  have 
Concept  II:  Weekly  Frequency  named  before  but  which 


Discounts.  A  frequency- 
continuity  plan  requiring 
minimum  space  for  a  certain 
number  of  weeks  within  52 
weeks;  i.e.,  10  weeks  within  52 
weeks;  20  weeks  within  52 


are  now  in  one  form  with 
headings  and  clauses  creating 
the  emphasis  toward  frequency 
or  volume.  The  fourth  concept  is 
found  in  Plan  IV,  and  is  pure 
volume  in  suggested  linage 
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motion  manager  to  classified  ad-  weeks,  etc.,  or  12  weeks  within  brackets,”  the  committee  said. 


vertising  manager.  52  weeks;  24  weeks  within  52 

Frank  McArdle — from  assist-  weeks  etc. 
ant  promotion  manager  to  pro-  Concept  III:  Open  Frequency 
motion  manager.  or  Unit  Space  Discounts.  A 


The  four  plans  provide  four 
steps  from  maximum  to  open 
frequency,  the  committee  con¬ 
tinued.  “The  headings  and 


All  three  have  worked  for  the  frequency  plan  requiring  mini-  ‘^l^'^ses  cannot  be  changed  with- 


Clianges  in  Vi’orcesler 


Post  in  various  capacities  over 
the  last  seven  years. 

Adrian  S.  Fisher  has  resigned 
as  vicepresident  and  counsel  of 
the  company  to  be  President 
Kennedy’s  deputy  disarmament 
adviser. 


How’ard  M.  Booth,  publisher 
of  the  Worcester  papers  since 
1955,  will  become  president  of 
the  company.  Harry  G.  Stod¬ 
dard,  president  since  1925,  w'ill 
be  named  chairman  of  the 
board;  and  Gordon  A.  O’Brien 
will  become  vicepresident  as  well 
as  treasurer.  Forrest  W.  Sev 


Retail  Ad  Manager 


mum  space  or  ad  sizes  in  loose 
freciuency  performance  within 
one  year  or  some  shorter  period 
— 10  insertions,  20  insertions,  30, 
40,  50  within  one  year,  or  12,  24, 
36,  48  insertions  within  one  year, 
or  six,  12,  24  insertions  within 
six  months. 


out  changing  the  concept.  If  any 
individual  or  newspaper  dis¬ 
agrees  with  any  clause,  he  is  in 
fact  disagreeing  with  whatever 
the  frequency-volume  relation¬ 
ship  imposes.  Instead  of 
changing  the  clauses  to  modify 
a  plan  to  his  liking,  he  should, 
in  the  interests  of  uniformity, 
select  another  of  the  plans,  as  is. 


Concept  IV :  Volume  or  Bulk 

Chicago  P^scounts.  Volume  with  no  concept  is  available  within 

Donald  A.  Nightingale  has  frequency  or  continuity  required,  the  four  plans  to  accommodate 
been  appointed  retail  advertising  brackets  vary  greatly, 

manager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  these  concepts,”  the 
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any  individual  ideas.” 

The  committee  said  it  was  not 


I  sa 

j 


effective  March  1,  it  was  committee  said,  “only  cycle  suggesting  that  a  newspaper 


offer  all  four,  three,  or  even  two 
of  the  plans  as  alternates  on  the 


announced  by  Paul  C.  Fulton,  variations  in  form  are  shown 
mour  is  editor  of  the  two  pa-  newly-appointed  advertising  Linage  brackets  also  vary, 

pers.  manager.  Mr.  Nightingale  has  Disregarding  the  form  varia-  same  rate  card,  except  that 

Mr.  Steele  is  a  director  of  the  served  as  assistant  manager  of  tions,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Plan  IV  (volume)  may  be  used 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  the  Tribune’s  retail  display  four  concept  definitions  run 

and  chairman  of  the  committee  advertising  division  since  1955.  from  strict  continuity  (fre¬ 


on  taxation  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

For  Mr.  Robinson  his  associa¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Whitney  marks 
a  return  to  New  York  journal¬ 
ism.  He  began  his  career  on  the 
New  York  Times  as  a  reporter 
after  graduating  from  Harvard. 
He  is  a  native  of  Boston. 

After  a  brief  fling  in  public 
relations  and  as  editor  of  an 
Arizona  weekly  Mr.  Robinson 


Ad  Tax  Bill  In 


Hartford,  Conn. 

A  bill  that  would  apply  the  3 
percent  state  sales  and  use  tax 
to  newspapers,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  advertising  has  been  read 
into  the  Connecticut  House  of 


as  an  alternate  to  Plan  I  or  Plan 
II  if  a  paper  feels  continuity 
quency)  requirements  to  pure  requirements  are  too  rigid, 
volume  in  steps  each  modifying  “if  plan  IV  is  offered  as  an 
or  de-emphasizing  frequency.  alternate,”  the  committee  said, 
“It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  “the  discounts  should  be  some- 
that  one  concept  is  better  than  what  lower  for  equal  or  nearly 
another;  that  any  one  will  better  equal  linage  in  order  for  Plan  I 
accomplish  more  advertiser  and  or  Plan  II  to  have  any  meaning 


agency  use  of  newspapers.  No 
amount  of  discussion  will  settle 


Representatives  for  committee  the  issue  to  every  individual’s 
action.  It  would  include  all  ad-  satisfaction.  In  fact,  the  issue 
vertising  except  that  for  a  need  not  be  argued.  A  satis- 
charitable  purpose. 


(advertiser  inducement  to  the 
plan).  Plan  III  is  close  to  a 
volume  plan  with  mild  frequency 
requirements.  It  is  therefore 
suggested  that  Plan  IV  not  be 


factory  uniformity  can  be  offered  as  an  alternate  to  it. 
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“There  is  a  steady  evolution  of 
trying  to  do  a  better  job”  and 
“an  awareness  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  a  great  many  fingers 
on  a  great  many  triggers  in  the 
world  and  we  must  be  accurate. 
Our  foreign  service  continues  to 
grow  at  an  extraordinary  rate. 
Wherever  it’s  possible  to  cover 
,  ...  .  events  through  Western  eyes 

In  1921,  I- rank  H.  Bartholo-  tremendously  important.  This  sure  we’ll  be  there.” 

mew,  President  of  United  Press  was  something  unknown  when  I 

International,  was  a  reporter  was  a  reporter.  Today  they  look  Pcrttonnel  KtH-niitmcnt 

for  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Evening  around  for  fields  that  are  more 

Tdeqmm  when  he  suddenly  renumerative.  To  that  extent,  I  The  search  for  personnel  with 

decided  he  wanted  a  career  in  think,  the  competition  for  ^ 

the  news  agency  business.  talented  young  men  between  Vtot*  j-  • 

Mr  Bartholomew  embarked  journalism  and  other  fields  is  Under  UPI  s  divisional 

Jir.  naiiiioiwiiiew  tiiiuarKeti  ^  „  .sy.stem,  each  manager  must  keep 

on  a  direct  cour.se  o  o  tain  his  •  HiffAranro  in  contact  with  colleges  and 

objective.  He  acciuired  a  piece  of  How  does  the  difference  in  .. 

United  Press  letterhead  .station-  attitud^ffect  the  work  of  the  '  P 

ery  which  wre  the  narnes  of  all  n  lu  i  i  •  people  from  small  towns,”  Mr. 

company  officers.  He  then  fired  Well,  the  new  breed  is  Bartholomew  explained.  “They 
off  te  egrains  to  every  name  on  perhaps  more  methoc  ical  but  ^ 

the  list  (about  a  dozen)  less  m^ired  .Mr.  Bartholomew 

informing  each  executive  that  observed.  .Mayl^  constitutes  an  ideal  job _ If 

he  was  applying  for  the  job  of  fewer  errors  but  they  do  the  job 

bureau  manager  in  Portland.  m  more  of  a  monotone.  curiosity 

Oiiick  Vciion  believes,  however,  that  ^^d  a  drive  for  adventure,  we 

reporting  in  general  has  have  a  place  for  them  here. 
Some  of  the  officers  simply  improved  over  the  years  along  otherwise,  we  have  to  compete 
turned  him  down;  others  didn’t  with  great  advances  in  the  with  organizations  in  other  fields 
know  what  to  make  of  such  a  development  of  wire  ser\^ice  which  jiay  more  money  and  offer 
strange  approach  to  job  seeking,  communications  facilities.  The  security  from  the  first  day  on 
But  L.  B.  .Mickel,  then  a  UP  latter  has  given  the  agency  the  job.” 

division  business  representative  “plenty  of  elbow  room  to  tell  the  \ir.  Bartholomew  pointed  out 
in  San  Francisco,  cabled  .Mr.  story.”  It  is  the  difference  that  UPI  has  been  “very  fortun- 
Bartholoniew  that  the  job  w’as  between  the  approximately  ate  with  women  reporters  but 
his.  25,000  words  a  day  the  agency  unfortunately  they  have  a  habit 

Today,  the  bold  telegram  filed  back  in  Mr.  Bartholomew’s  of  getting  married.”  If  the 
sender  is  celebrating  the  anni-  early  years  as  a  reporter  and  the  agency  could  hire  women  at  a 


UPI’s  Bartholomew 
Reaches  40th  Year 


bureau  manager  to  division 
manager  to  vicepresident  and 
finally  president. 

Looking  back  over  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  news  field  in  the 
last  40  years — particularly  the 
wire  services — Mr.  Bartholomew 
saw  some  distinct  gains  and 
losses: 

“The  level  of  the  craft  and 
the  sense  of  responsibility  in 
reporting  the  news  have 
increased  .steadily,”  he  com¬ 
mented.  “But  I  deplore  the  lack 
of  spur  of  adventure  which  used 
to  bring  young  people  into  the 
business. 

Anotlicr  Breed 

“There  used  to  be  a  breed  you 
rouldn’t  suppress.  They  had  the 
drive  and  the  .sense  of  adventure. 

I  don’t  mean  to  say  that  this 
kind  of  newsman  isn’t  in  the 
business  any  more  but  we  don’t 
Ret  as  many  of  them  as  we  used 
to  and  when  we  get  them  we 
appreciate  them. 

“To  the  youngsters  graduating 
from  college  or  high  school  these 
days,  security  now  seems  to  be 
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BETTER  PICTURES  by  wire  are  in  store  when  UPI  completes  its  installa¬ 
tion  of  new  hi9h-fidelity  Unifax  machines  across  the  country,  Cliff 
McDowell  of  UPl's  Pacific  Division,  told  delegates  to  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  meeting.  Watching  a  demonstration 
of  150-line  photo  copy  are:  Left  to  right — Ben  Reddick,  Newport  Harbor 
News-Press;  Vince  Miller,  Tulare  Advance-Register;  and  James  L. 
McLain,  San  Luis  Obispo  Telegram-Tribune. 

1961 


Frank  H.  Bartholomew 


illustrated  stories  sent  to  news¬ 
papers  by  the  agency.  A 
photograph  and  story  would  be 
sent  simultaneously  over  the 
same  wire.  “As  of  now,”  he 
observed,  “they  have  to  buy 
separate  facilities  for  both  and 
the  cost  is  burdensome.” 

T»‘am  On  the  .S«-ene 

On  the  editorial  end,  team 
reporting  may  be  coming  to  the 
fore.  This  is  a  technique  UPI 
has  used  twice  on  recent  stories 
and  the  agency  has  had  mixed 
responses  to  it.  In  team  report¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Bartholomew  said, 
three  men — two  reporters  and  a 
rewriter  or  editor — are  flown 
out  to  the  scene  of  a  fast 
breaking  story.  The  intent  is  to 
get  a  new,  three-dimensional 
effect  into  the  story,  rather  than 
a  flat  reporting  job  which  simply 
states  the  facts.  In  the  team 
approach,  the  reporters  would 
not  only  gather  the  basic  facts 
but  they  would  also  accumulate 
anecdotal  material  and  focus 
their  attention  on  one  person  in 
the  group  as  typifying  reactions 
to  the  event. 

“We  strive  for  clarity  all  the 
time,”  Mr.  Bartholomew  con¬ 
cluded.  “We  operate  now  in  92 
countries  of  the  world.  We’ll 
never  be  perfect  but  we  have 
people  and  facilities  everywhere 
and  we  strive  to  keep  them 
tuned  up.” 

Asked  if  he  jiersonally  misses 
being  out  on  the  world 
beat  turning  out  stories,  Mr. 
Bartholomew’s  answer  was  brief 
but  unequivocal:  “Oh,  hell,  yes! 
I  should  say  .so!”  He’s  63  years 
old. 

Retired  Editor  Dies 

Richmond,  Va. 

Arthur  IJ.  Davidson,  editor  of 
the  Northern  Virginia  Daily 
until  he  retired  in  1956,  died  at 
his  home  here  Feb.  5  at  the  age 
of  78.  He  was  a  Baptist  min¬ 
ister  formerly. 
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Mass.  Solons 
Vote  to  Kill 
By-line  Bill 


Boston 

The  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Massachusetts  Legisla¬ 
ture  this  week  killed  a  measure 
which  would  have  comptelled 
newspapers  to  sign  editorials 
and  feature  articles.  The  vote 
was  68  to  47. 

The  bill,  sponsored  by  Rep. 
J.  E.  Brett,  Quincy  Democrat, 
was  similar  to  one  which  the 
Maine  Legislature  had  killed  a 
week  earlier.  Other  bills  of  the 
same  nature  have  been  cropping 
up  in  legislative  sessions  around 
the  country. 

After  a  hearing  on  the  Brett 
bill,  at  which  no  one  spoke  for 
it  and  only  one  person,  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  Harvard  University 
Press,  spoke  against  it,  the 
House  committee  reported  it  un¬ 
favorably.  However,  on  Mr. 
Brett’s  motion  to  substitute  a 
minority  report,  the  House  gave 
preliminary  approval  to  the  bill. 
But  defeat  came  on  a  standing 
vote. 


The  bill  was  titled:  “An  Act 
prohibiting  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  from  publishing  editorials 
and  feature  stories  without  by¬ 
lines  which  identify  the  au¬ 
thors.” 


Judge  Weighs  Argument 
On  Springfield  Petition 


Rankin 


Rankin  Tops 
This  Week’s 


Sales  Depts. 


Mr.  Brett  argued  that  writers 
of  critical  pieces  should  not  be 
“allowed  to  hide  behind  the 
anonymity  of  their  ivory  tow¬ 
ers.”  Opponents  of  the  measure 
contended  it  infringed  on  the 
freedom  of  the  press. 

Rep.  Gardner  Campbell,  a  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Wakefield 
Item,  offered  a  substitute  meas¬ 
ure  to  make  it  mandatory  that 
names  of  the  owners  and  prin¬ 
cipal  editoi*s  of  newspapers  be 
printed  on  the  mastheads.  This 
is  generally  the  practice  now 
and  opponents  who  succeeded  in 
killing  the  bill  said  it  would  be 
unconstitutional  to  make  it  com¬ 
pulsory. 

Mr.  Brett  has  established  a 
reputation  as  a  writer  of  letters 
to  the  editor,  particularly  in  the 
Quincy  Patriot-Ledger  which,  at 
times,  has  been  critical  of  his 
ideas  and  work  in  public  office. 
His  brother,  Gilbert  J.  Brett, 
was  once  city  editor  of  the  paper. 

Among  those  vigorously  op¬ 
posing  the  by-line  bill  when  it 
first  was  introduced  were  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Plante  Jr.,  Newburyport 
News,  representing  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  newspaper  publishers, 
and  Luther  McNair,  secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  Civil  Lib¬ 
erties  Union. 


W.  Parkman  Rankin  will  be 
responsible  for  the  supervision 
and  coordination  of  This  Week 
magazine’s  Advertising  Sales 
and  Sales  Development  depart¬ 
ments  l>eginning  Feb.  15,  Ben 
W  right,  president,  announced 
this  week.  Included  in  Sales  De¬ 
velopment  are  the  Research, 
Promotion  and  Marketing  de¬ 
partments. 

Mr.  Rankin  moves  to  this 
new  assignment  as  vicepresident 
after  serving  four  years  as  vice- 
president-Newspaper  Relations. 
Richard  T.  Ney  will  serve  in 
that  capacity  with  Dwight  I. 
Skinner,  also  a  vicepresident- 
Newspaper  Relations. 

Mr.  Rankin  came  to  This 
Week  in  1949  as  a  member  of 
the  advertising  sales  staff,  and 
was  named  a  vicepresident  in 
1957.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
l)ook,  “The  Technique  of  Selling 
Magazine  Advertising,”  and  co¬ 
author  of  “Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising.” 

A  graduate  of  the  School  of 
Journalism,  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity,  Mr.  Rankin  also  holds  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Business 
Administration  in  Marketing 
from  New  York  University. 
Early  in  his  career  he  was  on 
the  ^vertising  staff  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News,  and  later  worked  for 
Redbook  magazine. 

Mr.  Ney  joined  This  Week  in 
1950,  and  was  named  vicepresi¬ 
dent  -  Administration  in  1959. 
Beginning  as  manager  of  the 
Marketing  and  Plans  Depart¬ 
ment,  he  served  as  manager  of 
the  Cleveland  regional  sales  of¬ 
fice  for  several  years,  and  as 
administrative  manager  before 
his  present  position. 

Previously,  Mr.  Ney  was  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Waring 
Products  Corporation,  and  was 
also  associated  with  J.  Walter 
Thompson  and  N.  W.  Ayer  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  as  an  account 
executive.  He  attended  the 
Wharton  School  of  Business, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 


Si’RiNGFiELi),  Mass. 

.\ttorneys  for  the  Springfield 
Newspapers  and  for  S.  I. 

Newhouse  argued  in  Circuit 
Court  here  this  week  on  the 
latter’s  motion  to  consolidate 
seven  lawsuits  which  have  been 
filed  in  the  state  courts. 

Judge  Edward  J.  DeSaulnier 
Jr.  took  the  matter  under 
advisement.  The  suits  brought 
by  the  Newhouse  group  as 
owner  of  a  minority  stock 
interest  in  the  Republican  denied  there  is  any  possibility 
Company  seek  to  gain  access  to  of  a  rev’ersion  of  funds  to  the 
the  company’s  records  and  to  company  until  the  trusts  have 
restrain  a  flow  of  profits  into  serveel  their  purpose.  This  would 
the  employees’  pension  funds.  It  be  an  eventuality  of  the  unfore- 
was  the  defendants’  contention  seeable  future,  he  told  the  court. 


offer  to  allow  examination  of 
one  year’s  records  of  the  parent 
Republican  Company  was  inade¬ 
quate. 

Mr.  Cook  and  his  associates 
have  maintained  that  the  New¬ 
house  group  as  owner  of  stock 
in  the  parent  corporation  is  not 
entitled  to  examine  Inwks  of  the 
subsidiaries  which  publish  the 
newspapers. 

Attorney  Robert  W.  Meserve 
of  the  Republican  legal  staff 


that  the  diversity  of  claims 
required  separate  consideration. 

Attorney  Robert  J.  Crowe, 
speaking  for  the  Republican 
Company,  asked  the  court  to 
rule  that  the  employees  of  the 
newspapers  and  those  who  are 
on  pension  be  made  parties  to 
the  Newhouse  petition  for 
removal  of  the  trustees  of  the 
funds.  They  are  all  beneficiaries 
of  the  funds,  he  argued. 

Attorney  David  Burstein  of 
Boston,  answering  this  conten¬ 
tion,  said  the  Newhouse  petition 
properly  names  the  Republican 
Company  as  a  beneficiary  of  the 
pension  funds.  The  corporation, 
he  said,  benefits  from  the 
employee  relationship  and  also 
stands  to  contribute  more  or  less 
to  the  funds  depending  upon  how 
well  they  are  managed. 

The  company,  Mr.  Burstein 
said,  would  receive  refunds  from 
the  pension  trusts  if  it  were 


Mr.  Cook,  who  is  tn>asurer  of 
the  Republican  Company, 
advised  E&P  this  week  that  a 
story  based  on  the  stockholder*’ 
meeting,  in  the  Feb.  4  issue, 
implied  incorrectly  that  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  pension  funds  in 
1956,  1957  and  1958  were  exces¬ 
sive.  The  contributions,  he  said, 
were  the  current  year’s  normal 
cost  as  determined  by  a 
nationally  recognized  actuary. 

( He  also  said  the  rwiuirement 
for  one  director  of  the  company 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Bowles 
family  is  not  in  the  by-laws  but 
is  a  provision  of  an  agreement 
made  Oct.  28,  1952  between 
the  wife  and  four  children  of 
the  late  Sherman  H.  Bowles  and 
the  trustees  of  the  two  pension 
funds.) 


Claims  Conflict  of  Inlercsl 


In  contesting  the  eligibility  of 
four  trustees  of  the  funds  to 


established  that  they  receive  serve  as  company  directors,  the 


more  than  is  necessary 
provide  adequate  pensions. 


to 


Denies  Evil  Designs 


Mr.  Burstein  told  the  court 
he  wanted  to  emphasize  that  Mr. 


Newark  Morning  Ledger  Co.,  as 
owner  of  the  Newhouse  shares, 
has  made  this  claim: 

“For  the  year  1959  the  income 
tax  return  of  the  Republican 
Company  showed  a  loss  cm 


Newhouse  has  no  evil  designs  on  operation  of  approximately 
the  employees’  pension  funds  $200,000  and  payments  i 
and  he  is  anxious  for  the  700  or  subsidiaries  to  the  Beneficial 
more  beneficiaries  to  receive  Funds  of  approximatel^y 
everything  they’re  entitled  to.  $800,000.  For  the  year  1958  the 
Any  insinuations,  such  as  pub-  income  tax  return  revealed  that 
lished  in  the  Springfield  news-  the  profits  of  the  publishing 


papers,  that  Mr.  Newhouse 
plans  to  “raid”  the  funds  are 
absolutely  false,  Mr.  Burstein 
said.  He  pointed  out  that  he 
spoke  for  the  Bowles-Newhouse 
group  which  controls  87  percent 
of  the  stock  whereas  Sidney  J. 
Cook,  the  leader  of  the  company 
group,  “doesn’t  have  a  dollar  of 
his  own  invested  in  the  com¬ 
pany.” 

Mr.  Burstein  challenged  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Cook  to  prevent 
a  thorough  examination  of  the 
company  books.  He  said  the 


subsidiaries  totalled  approxi¬ 
mately  $925,000  and  in  that  year 
there  was  transferred  to  the 
Employees  Beneficial  Funds  a 
total  of  $1,225,000,  despite  the 
fact  that  in  no  event  could  the 
subsidiaries  have  the  benefit  of 
the  deduction  of  the  contribu 
tions  in  excess  of  the  $925,000.' 

This  action  by  the  trustees, 
according  to  Newhouse  counsel 
Charles  Goldman,  constituted 
conflict  of  interest  since  they,  as 
directors,  also  were  beneficiaries 
of  the  pension  funds. 
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Comics  Promotion, 
Ad  Selling  Urged 


A  new  Dteneration  of  adver¬ 
tising  peoi)le  needs  to  be  shown 
how  to  use  newspaper  comics 
advertising,  according  to  Archa 
0.  Knowlton,  director  of  media 
coordination  of  General  Foods 
Corporation. 

Speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Newspaper  Comics  Council  in 
New  York  last  week,  Mr. 
Knowlton  noted  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  dollar  has  become  less 
efficient  in  all  media  and  that 
new,  dramatic  ways  of  using 
media  are  needed. 

“Newspaper  comics  may  be  a 
way,"  he  said.  “Delve  into  the 
reasons  why  more  advertisers 
aren’t  using  comics  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium.  Once  you  did, 
but  today  you  have  a  whole  new 
generation  of  advertising  people 
to  re-sell  your  story  to.” 

Mr.  Knowlton  described  news¬ 
paper  comics  as  “a  medium  with 
a  minimum  of  competition,”  and 
suggested  that  producers  of 
comics  sections  pick  out  “target 
accounts,”  and  ask  them  what 
they’d  like  to  know  about  using 
comics  as  an  advertising  me¬ 
dium. 


Problem  of  Selection 


mote  three  comic  features  wras 
$2,919,  representing  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  three  full-pages  in  our 
paper,”  Mr.  Harding  said.  He 
broke  down  the  total  cost  as 
follows:  18  ads  totaling  127 
inches,  $675.;  31,  20-.second  TV 
spots,  $1,767 ;  and  31,  30-second 
radio  spots,  $465. 

In  the  same  week  radio-TV 
spent  $16,000  —  “an  amount 
equivalent  to  16  full-pages  in 
our  paper.”  He  broke  down  the 
radio-TV  budget  as  follows:  24 
newspaper  ads  totaling  410 
inches,  $2,066;  112  radio  spots, 
$1,688;  and  251  TV  spots,  $12,- 
336. 

“If  this  is  happening  to 
comics  promotion  on  a  news¬ 
paper  that  has  established  a 
reputation  for  outstanding 
comics  promotion,  what  do  you 
suppose  is  happening  on  news¬ 
papers  that  do  very  little  or  no 
comics  promotion?”  Mr.  Hard¬ 
ing  asked. 


Cels  Very  Little 


E.  B.  Thompson,  editor  of 
King  Features  Syndicate,  said 
editors  are  faced  with  a  major 
problem  of  selection  of  features, 
with  500  comics  alone  available. 
He  suggested  a  ratio  of  50-50 
on  humor  and  adventure. 

He  urged  editors  to  read  their 
comics  pages  every  day  and  to 
put  their  best  foot  forward  in 
promoting  the  comics. 

Syndicates  were  advised  by 
Clarence  Harding,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune  public  relations 
director,  to  “take  a  leaf  from 
television  and  radio  show  pro¬ 
motion  techniques.”  He  said  syn¬ 
dicates  do  not  give  the  pro¬ 
motional  support  that  TV  shows 
receive. 

Mr.  Harding  told  how  his 
paper  conducts  an  annual  sur¬ 
vey  of  comics’  readership  and 
often  drops  features  on  the  basis 
of  the  findings. 

The  last  survey,  among  1,875 
persons,  showed  that  98.5%  of 
the  men,  98%  of  the  women, 
^•1%  of  the  boys  and  98.9% 
of  the  girls  read  at  least  one 
comic  strip  or  cartoon  in  the 
daily  paper.  Scores  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  paper  were  about  the  same, 
all  above  95%,  Mr.  Harding  re¬ 
ported. 


Noting  that  the  radio-TV 
shows  supply  promotional  story 
lines  and  pirtures  for  every  net¬ 
work  program,  film  show  and 
movie,  Mr.  Harding  asked, 
“What  do  we  get  from  you  along 
this  line?  Very,  very  little.” 

“We  buy  comics  from  nine 
syndicates.  We  use  28  comics 
and  cartoons  daily  and  34  on 
Sunday.  I  can  truthfully  say 
that,  in  all  the  time  I’ve  directed 
our  promotion,  I  haven’t  seen  a 
single  piece  of  promotion  on 
some  of  these  comics.  On  others. 
I’ve  seen  things  you  give  us  to 
launch  a  new  comic  but  nothing 
after.” 

Mr.  Harding  said  that  the 
best  time  to  promote  a  comic  is 
when  the  sequence  changes. 


Promotion  Report 


Promotional  Cost 


“Our  total  expenditure  the 
first  week  of  this  year  to  pro- 


1 


THE  WITNESS— Harding  Bancroft,  secretary  of  the  New  York  Times 
Company,  is  shown  on  the  stand  during  trial  of  Mayor  Earl  James' 
libel  suit  in  Montgomery,  Ala.  At  left  is  Defense  Counsel  Eric  Embry. 
Court  reporter  Walter  Graham  seated  at  the  right,  and  Circuit  Judge 
Walter  B.  Jones  is  on  the  bench.  An  Alabama  flag  hangs  on  the  wall. 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  $500,000  against  the  Times  and  four 
individual  defendants.  (Story  on  Page  66). 


81;  Would  use  mats  for  pro¬ 
motion  ads  for  new  sequences, 
83;  Would  like  material  on 
comic  strip  artists  as  entertain¬ 
ment  personalities,  57 ;  Have  no 
use  for  promotion  material  for 
comics,  6. 


‘Typical’  (^rloonisl 


I.  William  Hill,  chairman  of 
the  Comics  Council,  and  feature 
editor  of  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Star,  reported  on  a  promotion 
questionnaire  sent  to  more  than 
400  promotion  managers  in  an 
attempt  to  determine  whether 
newspapers  would  use  comics 
promotion  material  provided  by 
syndicates  and,  if  so,  what  type 
of  promotion  material  they 
would  like  to  receive. 

Mr.  Hill  said  that  to  date,  109 
newspapers  have  returned  the 
questionnaire.  The  findings  and 
number  of  papers  replying  to 
each  area  of  data,  follow: 

Would  use  mimeographed  an¬ 
nouncements  of  new  sequences, 
67;  Would  use  copy  for  a  pro¬ 
motion  ad  for  a  new  sequence. 


Highlights  from  a  report  on 
the  “typical”  contemporary 
comic  strip  artist  conducted  by 
Hillary  Wiggpn,  graduate  stud¬ 
ent  at  Boston  University,  were 
reported  to  the  Comics  Council 
by  Dr.  David  M.  White.  Data 
was  based  on  replies  of  63  car¬ 
toonists,  a  21%  sample  of  the 
301  active  newspaper  cartoon¬ 
ists. 

While  respondents  provided 
data  for  41  questions  regarding 
their  demographic  background. 
Dr.  White  only  presented  find¬ 
ings  on  the  following  questions : 

Where  do  the  cartoonists  hail 
from?  Mid-West,  48.4% ;  North¬ 
east,  33.9%;  West,  11.3%; 
South,  3.2% ;  foreign-bom, 
3.2%. 

How  old  are  current  cartoon¬ 
ists?  Under  30,  3.2%;  30-34, 
3.2%;  40-44,  23.9%;  45-49, 

12.9%;  50-54,  19.4%;  55-59, 

14.5%;  60-64,  5%;  over  65, 

10%. 

“Approximately  70%  of  this 
sample  are  more  than  45  years 
old,”  Dr.  White  pointed  out, 
“and  if  we  include  the  40-44 
category,  more  than  93%  are 
middle-age  or  older.  Insofar  as 
these  data  are  representative, 
comic  strip  cartooning  is  not  a 
young  man’s  profession.  At 


least,  it  takes  several  years  to 
achieve  relative  success.” 

Formal  education  of  cartoon¬ 
ists?  Grammar  school,  3.2%; 
Some  high  school,  6.5% ;  com¬ 
pleted  high  school,  26% ;  at¬ 
tended  college,  31%;  completed 
college  27.4%  other  schools, 
6.5%. 

How  they  became  cartoonists: 
“just  drifted  into  cartooning”, 
40%;  “became  associated  with 
another  cartoonist”,  21%;  “al¬ 
ways  wanted  to  be  cartoonist”, 
19% ;  “submitted  strip  to  syn¬ 
dicate”,  12% ;  “was  asked  to 
work  on  strip  by  a  syndicate”, 
7%. 


Strip  Preferences 


What  kind  of  new  strip  would 
cartoonists  like  to  do?  Humor, 
56.4%;  adventure,  11%;  family, 
5.5% ;  “same  as  doing  now,” 
19.1%.  On  this  question.  Dr. 
White  said  that  about  20%  of 
the  respondents  specified  they 
are  now  considering  new  strips 
and  preferred  not  to  release 
their  plans. 

What  do  artists/cartoonists 
like  about  syndicate  arrange¬ 
ments?  Friendly  relations, 
37%;  editorial  freedom,  27%; 
financial  arrangement,  15.6% ; 
business  acumen  of  syndicate, 
11.6%;  syndicate’s  promotional 
work,  5.8%. 

What  do  artists/cartoonists 
dislike  about  syndicate  arrange¬ 
ments?  Unfair  financial  ar¬ 
rangements,  25% ;  not  owning 
copyright,  22.5%;  lack  of  pro¬ 
motion,  20.1% ;  poor  editorial 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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‘HAZARDOI  S’  TALKS 

The  “Background  Briefing” —  ing  exhibited  at  most  agencies, 
which  has  proved  inv'aluable  for  Says  a  State  Department  vet- 
newsmen  but  occasionally  peril-  eran: 

ous  for  the  briefer — claimed  an-  “These  fellows  are  starting 
other  victim  this  week.  off  on  the  liberal  side.  To  begin 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  with,  most  hav'e  friends  in  the 
McNamara  found  himself  in  the  press  from  long  standing  and 


sion  he  had  with  the  Pentagon 
press  cori)s  last  monday. 


. . .  . .  to  Roger  Tubby  to  handle  infer- 

Bv  Pat  M unroe  «»nomic 

I  I  ■  M unroe  foreign  aid. 

■-  *  Gordon  White  Frank  P.  Briggs,  former  U.S. 

I  •  Senator  from  .Missouri,  editor 

ri  Warren  Zimmerman  and  owner  of  the  Mncon  (Mo.) 

Chronicle- Hvrnld  since  1924_ 
appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  President's  door  and  down  the  Interior  for  Fish  and  Wild- 
to  O’Donnell’s  office  to  say  hello,  hfe.  “Quite  a  challenge  to  a 
ing  exhibited  at  most  agencies,  strain.  No  pain.  No  pass  country  Ixiy,”  said  the  «6-year- 

Says  a  State  Department  vet-  required.  We  felt  so  much  at  old  editor,  farmer,  businessman 
eran:  home  we  almost  asked  if  they  ^od  public  servant  who  talk* 

These  fellows  are  starting  had  any  rooms  to  rent.  enthusiastically  of  hunting  and 

off  on  the  liberal  side.  To  begin  fishing,  dogs  and  guns, 

with,  most  have  friends  in  the  Buck’s  First  Parley  JoiIN  L.  Seigk.NTHaler, 

press  from  long  standing  and  qp^retarv  of  State  Dean  Rusk  former  reporter  for  the  .Va»k- 
Yrru"nt;"\tl  nuffn  I  S-minu?e  stint  af  his  rcn„c.s.sc„n  working  as 

t?tet  I  few ‘‘leaks’  go  this  week  with  ^  ^ 

T’  tl  ^  ttktS  reporters.  The  affair  was  held  Kenney  who 

sour  for  them  they  11  tighten  P  auditorium  ‘‘ked  his  stories  on  Teamster 


Rusk’s  First  Parley 


“Sure,  after  a  few  ‘leaks’  go 
sour  for  them,  they’ll  tighten 


McNamara  found  himself  in  the  press  from  long  standing  and  nf  De-»n  Rusk  former  reporter  for  the  .Va 

middle  of  a  hot  dispute  over  the  are  better-educated  than  that  ^  minnto  «tmt  -it  hi«  Tenneiotean — working 

“missile  gap”  because  of  a  ses-  other  lot  (under  Ike).  initial  meeting  this  week  with  Personal  assistant  to  Atton 

Sion  he  had  with  the  Pentagon  “Sure,  ¥l"e  SairTi  hfhl  ““I.  Rhl*"  Kennjly  . 

press  con>s  last  monday.  sour  for  them,  they  11  tighten  .  auditorium  ‘’‘s  stones  on  Teams 

Stories  the  next  day  s^ke  of  up,  too.  But  it’s  much  better  to  President  also  holds  activities  in  Tennessee, 

current  defense  studies”  show-  start  out  the  way  they  are  and  Rusk  said-  Friedersixirf,  stateho 

ing  that  President  Ei.senhower  gradually  liecome  more  con-  •  fronuent  reporter  for  the  Imlinnaix 

r  ■‘^r'-ative  than  to  start  out  not  eonfelJTnces,  and  these,  to-  AVui.^-now  administ 

hef  that  the  gap  between  Soviet  talking  to  us  and  get  worse.  *  .  a/  President’s  ^ive  assistant  to  Rep.  Rich; 

and  American  missile  produc-  White  House  Press  S^retaij  ^ess  conferences,  should  lie  use-  F-  Koudebush  of  Indiana, 
tion  was  not  a  large  one.  Pierre  Salinger  also  has  de-  •  • _ _  ’  William  .M.  Tt’GMAN.  fon 


and  American  missile  produc¬ 
tion  was  not  a  large  one. 


his.  Rusk  said: 

“I  do  hope  to  have  frequent 
press  conferences,  and  these,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  President’s 
jiress  conferences,  should  lie  use- 


Max  r  RiEDERSiMiRF,  statehouse 
reporter  for  the  hulianapoliK 
(Ind.)  Xewii — now  administra- 
tive  assistant  to  Rep.  Richard 
L.  Roudebush  of  Indiana. 

William  .M.  Tfgman,  former 


uui  cl  laiKc  uiie.  i.criii-  „y  ful  in  keening  US  informed  v>  illiasi  .vi.  i  igman,  lormer 

An  important  rule  of  the  dined  to  act  as  a  screen  for  do  idan  not  to  rely  just  editor  of  the  Euyeve  (Ore.) 

background  briefing  is  that  re-  other  top  aides  there  as  to  whom  nra<!«  nffirpr<5  com-  Keffixter-Guard  and  more  re¬ 
porters  must  release  the  news  they  should  see.  Result:  if  J..  ^ . centlv  publisher  of  the  WccdsDori 


as  if  they  themselves  had  made  you’ve  known  one  of  them  for  a 


it  up  but  some  papers  identified 
the  source. 


long  time,  you  just  go  see  him 
or  else  call  him  up.  If  you  don’t. 


petent  as  they  are,  but  to  ar¬ 
range  from  time  to  time  for 


cently  publisher  of  the  Reedsport 
(Ore.)  Port  Umqiin  Courier— 


those  who  are  directly  involved  representive  for  Rep.  Edwin 


White  House  Press  Secretary  it  probably  would  expedite 
Salinger  lost  no  time  Tuesday  things  to  go  through  Pierre, 
in  .saying  the  reixirts  were  But  you  don’t  have  to. 


‘absolutely  wrong.” 


Kennedy’s  aides  mostly  have 


in  jiolicy  to  meet  with  the  press, 
to  give  them  background  brief¬ 
ings  on  one  or  another  prob¬ 
lem.” 

Some  200  -  plus  newsmen 


Asked  about  the  “hard-to-  lieen  with  him  some  time,  speak  ,  ,  c  tu 

“  .  ,,  c.  ,  U  c  showed  up  for  the  .session  with 

understand  situations  ”  Presi-  with  .some  confidence  on  his  R^^k.  Re^irters  for  newspapers 

dent  Kennedy  at  his  Wednesday  thinking  dominated  the  questioning  (13). 

news  conference  (which,  inci-  Reporters  who  knew  Sherman  .  ^  ^  «prvicp«  nu 


dentally,  was  tapwl  for  broad-  .Adams  and  other  Eisenhower  \  ^in  staffer,  has  joined  the 

cast  after  it  was  ended),  con-  aides  had  a  pleasant  enough  so-  ™  Washington  bureau  of  the  Lo* 

ceded  that  the  story  came’ from  cial  and  news  relationship  with  " 

Secretary  McNamara.  But,  the  them.  It  was  just  that  the  casu-  nLitz 

President  said,  no  studies  had  ally-acquainted  newsman  found  V  >  ^  \  m  sentatives  staff  for  the  last  three 

been  completed  which  would  the  accessibility  problem  a  tough  ,  years.  Earlier,  he  was  with  AP 


R.  Durno,  Oregon  Republican. 

Ann  Hoss,  of  the  Helena 
(Mont.)  Independent  Record 
staff — to  the  staff  of  U.  S.  Sena¬ 
tor  Lee  Metcalf. 

*  *  * 

JOINS  BUREAU  STAFF 

John  H.  .Averill,  37,  a  former 
AP  staffer,  has  joined  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Los 


lead  to  any  conclusion  at  this  one  to  lick, 
time  as  to  whether  there  is  a  t  11 
missile  gap  with  Russia  or  not.  lest-Ru 
Then,  queried  as  to  the  wis-  We  mad 


Israeli  asaea  questions.  years.  Earlier,  he  was  with  AP 

Swretary  of  Labor  Arthur  J.  Sacramento  and  San  Francis¬ 


co.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Stanford 


Goldberg  spoke  to  the  National  jg  a  graduate  of  Stanfon 

Test-Run  at  While  House  Press  Club  —  the  first  member  University’s  journalism  school. 

of  the  new  cabinet  to  do  so  —  «  «  * 

We  made  a  test-run  on  the  i^efore  a  sellout,  members-only  KKI'III  AR  UIISTOMFR 


dom  of  background  briefings  by  new  jiolicy.  First  off,  we  phoned  crowd. 

government  officials,  Mr.  Ken-  ApiJointments  Secretary  Ken  Defense  Chief  Robert  S.  Mc- 
nedy  said:  Well,  they  are  haz-  O’Donnell  at  noon  one  day,  leav- 


REGULAR  CUSTOMER 


Defense  Chief  Robert  S.  Me-  It  was  a  grievous  mistake,  said 
Namara  held  a  jampacked  ses-  Press  Secretary  Pierre  Salinger, 


^  11!/^  the  name  of  one  of  us  whom  in  what  must  lie  one  of  the  for  him  to  omit  listing  the 

tnmk  Mr.  McNamara  might  he  did  not  know.  He  was  busy  tiniest  rooms  in  the  Pentagon,  Washington  Daily  News  as 

j  that  now.  On  the  then  but  at  2:30  that  afternoon  promised  to  have  confer-  among  newspapers  President 

other  hand,  I  wjll  say  that  they  he  came  back  with  a  call  and  pnees  “periodically”  but  not  Kennedy  reads.  (E&P,  Feb.  4.) 

are  imiwrtant,  too.  some  valuable  information  on  a  “regularly.”  Mr.  McNamara  A  News  reporter  jogged  the 

e  resident  went  on  to  re-  pending  job  situation.  said  he  would  nrobablv  alter-  Secretary’s  memory  a  bit  with 


*t  .f  k*  went  on  to  re-  pendin^^  job  situation.  g^j^j  would  probably  alter-  Secretary’s  memory  a  bit  with 

lera  is  hope  that  a  satis-  Having  succeeded  at  this,  we  nate  his  press  meetings  with  word  that  when  Kennedy  lived 
ac  o^  system  for  responsible  went  over  in  person,  picked  up  Deputy  Secretary  Roswell  L.  at  his  Georgetown  home,  the 

repo  ing  c^  d  be  worked  out.  a  phone  and  put  through  a  call  Gilpatric  and  with  the  service  News  was  delivered  to  the  house 

He  hoped  officials  and  reporters  directly  to  the  President’s  per-  secretaries.  —by  a  carrier  boy  named 

would  agree  on  ground  rules  so  .sonal  secretary,  Evelyn  Lincoln.  Ru^  these  conferences  are  Salinger. 


°  ■^‘^ord  conferences  “Sure,  come  on  back  and  see  turning  into  forums  for  public  “I  had  a  conversation  with  my 
...  inued.  me,”  was  her  warm  response  announcements,  instead  of  pure  son,  Mark,”  Salinger  said  with 

(truthfully,  the  one  of  us  who  question  -  and  -  answer  sessions;  a  sheepish  grin,  “and  found  out 
°  j  I.  known  her  for  a  there  are  already  grumbles  that  he  did  indeed  deliver  the 

la^’  long  time).  among  the  working  press.  News  to  Mr.  Kennedy.” 

would  continue  to  feel  free  to  As  w'e  talked  the  Ambassador  ♦  *  ^ 

employ  off-the-record  meetings  from  Tunisia,  Mongi  Slim,  en-  APPOINTMENTS 

and  briefings  as  methods  of  tered  the  President’s  office  and  r’nnitnl 


‘I  had  a  conversation  with  my 


among  the  working  press. 


News  to  Mr.  Kennedy.” 


om  lunisia,  iviongi  011m,  en-  APPOINTMENTS 

red  the  President’s  office  and  Heads  Capitol  Press 

communication  with  the  press,  they  were  conferring  through  Philip  M.  Stesn,  Harvard  " 

*  *  *  the  white  door  a  few  feet  from  ’47  magna  cum  laude,  editor  and  ^  Trenton,  N.  L 

Nii.'11/c  «■  i  publisher  of  the  Northern  John  Kolesar  of  the  Associated 

NEWS,  IT’S  WONDERFUL!  Raving  finished  with  Mrs.  Virginia  Sun  at  Arlington—  Press  is  the  newly  elected 
Newsmen  are  taking  full  ad-  Lincoln,  we  then  decided  we’d  named  as  Deputy  Assistant  president  of  the  New  Jersey 

vantage  of  the  “open  door”  and  saunter  past  the  two  Secret  Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Legislative  Correspondents 

“open  telephone  line”  policy  be-  Servdee  men  stationed  outside  Affairs.  That  means  he’s  an  aide  Association. 
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Advertising  News 

SECTION 

Edited  by  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Why  Schick  Quit  TV 
For  Newspaper  Ads 


By  Pliilip  N.  Schuyler 

\Vhy  Schick  shaved  two  net¬ 
work  TV  shows  from  its  media 
schedule  in  favor  of  an  intensive 
$700,000  six-week  campaign  in 
75  newspapers  for  its  Model 
1066  electric  razor  (E&P,  Feb. 
4,  page  16)  was  explained  this 
week  by  Gerald  Light,  Schick’s 
ricepresident  in  charge  of  mar¬ 
keting. 

Immediacy,  l)elieveability,  me¬ 
morability,  color  and  proximity 
to  the  retail  outlets  were  words 
used  by  Mr.  Light  to  pin-point 
his  preference  for  the  daily 
press. 

Detailed  Document 

But  the  story  he  told  is  a  de¬ 
tailed  document  involving  com¬ 
prehensive  research,  definite  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  special  added  news¬ 
paper  schedule  for  the  razor  last 
Christmas,  and  long  personal 
experience  with  successful  use 
of  the  medium  dating  back  to 
his  account  executive  days  at 
•McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

Explaining  that  the  new  first- 
quarter  campaign  was  prepared 
and  placed  by  Benton  &  Bowles, 
Inc.,  prior  to  appointment  of 
Xorman,  Craig  &  Kummel,  Inc., 
Mr.  Light  said  that  newspapers 
will  be  used  by  Schick  during 
the  first  quarter  “and  probably 
the  first  half”  of  1961. 

Spot  ROP  color  is  being  used 
in  all  but  10  of  the  75  news¬ 
papers  on  the  list.  The  factory 
copy  in  1200-line  space  makes  a 
“more  than  your  money  back” 
offer  to  try  the  new  model.  The 
1066  name  comes  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  1,066  whisker-cutting 
slots. 

After  a  14-day  trial  customers 
who  don’t  like  the  razor  get 
their  money  back  plus  a  special 
grooming  kit  containing  a  comb, 
orange  stick,  nail  clipper,  file 
tweezers  and  cuticle  stick. 

“We  make  this  daring  offer 
bwause  we’re  so  sure  the  1066 
will  outshave  your  present 
f^r!”  the  copy  states  .  .  . 
“Act  now!  Offer  limited!  You 
have  nothing  to  lose  but  your 
whiskers!” 

The  factory-placed  ads  repre¬ 
sent  a  cost  of  over  $300,000. 
Mr.  Light  expects  that  local  re¬ 
tailers  will  place  an  equal 
amount  in  local  papers.  Schick 


provides  a  percentage  allowance 
for  local  advertising  on  each 
electric  shaver  sold. 

Staggered  .Schedule 

The  first  ads  appeared  Feb.  6. 
Thereafter  they  are  appearing 
on  a  stagered  schedule.  Ilealer 
mats  run  400-lines  and  Mr. 
Light  hopes  they  will  appear 
scattered  through  the  same 
issues  carrying  the  factory  ads 
to  achieve  greater  “reach.” 

Schick  sells  direct  to  retailers 
rather  than  through  wholesalers 
and,  therefore,  has  closer  con¬ 
tact  with  the  points  of  ultimate 
.sale  than  do  many  national  ad¬ 
vertisers.  In  the  decision  to  give 
up  TV  for  newspapers,  Mr. 
Light  has  been  heartened  by  the 
prompt  and  generous  retail  re¬ 
sponse. 

“We  introduced  our  plan  to 
the  trade  Jan.  9,”  he  said.  “The 
response  was  immediate  and  has 
been  the  best  in  advance  orders 


recorded  for  the  first  quarter. 
These  orders  are  coming  in  at 
a  time  when  most  retailers  in 
our  field  are  interested  only  in 
balancing  out  post-Christmas  in¬ 
ventories. 

Cjiinpaign  KeMcarched 

Schick,  according  to  Mr. 
Light,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
search-minded  manufacturers  in 
the  country  today.  Every  possi¬ 
ble  angle  of  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
gram  was  researched,  com¬ 
mencing,  of  course,  with  the 
selection  of  medium.  This  is  no 
“follow-the-leader”  idea,  al¬ 
though  Mr.  Light  was  highly 
complimentary  on  the  Shell 
newspaper  campaign  created  by 
Ogily,  Benson  &  Mather,  Inc. 

Research  convinced  Schick 
management  that  newspapers 
would  be  the  best  bet  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  consumer-buying  pro¬ 
gram,  according  to  Mr.  Light. 

“This  is  a  ‘see-it-today-come- 
in-and-buy-it-today’  type  of  pro¬ 
motion,”  Mr.  Light  said.  “The 
idea  of  a  14-day  ‘more  than  your 
money  back  trial’  called  for  the 
kind  of  believability  that  only 
print  can  give. 

“The  kind  of  an  offer  we  were 
making  required  more  than  a 
casual  look  on  a  TV  screen  that 
so  quickly  changes.  The  reader 


Pepsi  Reveals  Greatest  Use 
of  Local  Papers  for  ’61 


The  greatest  use  of  local 
newspaper  advertising  in  the 
company’s  history,  with  more 
than  500  bottlers  using  some 
1,100  dailies  in  local  and  area 
advertising  programs,  as  an  ad¬ 
junct  to  a  national  multi-media 
umbrella,  was  announced  this 
week  by  Philip  B.  Hinerfeld, 
vice-president,  advertising  for 
Pepsi-Cola  Company. 

“Now  It’s  Pepsi  for  'Those 
Who  Think  Young”  will  be  the 
theme  of  Pepsi-Cola’s  1961  ad¬ 
vertising-promotional  campaign 
(via  BBDO),  replacing  Pepsi’s 
“Be  Sociable”  campaign,  in  use 
since  May  1,  1958.  Total  ad  ex¬ 
penditures  by  the  company  and 
its  bottlers  are  budgeted  at 
$34,000,000,  a  company  record. 

Innovations 


Pepsi’s  new  campaign  is 
marked  by  several  innovations 
including  a  re-entry  into  TV  and 
the  use  of  photographic  art 
work,  replacing  former  line 
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drawings  in  print  media,  and  the 
scheduling  of  full-page,  four- 
color  national  magazine  bleed 
insertions.  Also  a  “first”  will  be 
Pepsi’s  use  of  national  maga¬ 
zine’s  regional  editions  to  adver¬ 
tise  its  new  lemon-lime  drink, 
“Teem,”  now  sold  in  more  than 
173  markets. 

“It  is  the  bottler  body  that 
will  keep  this  program  in  bal¬ 
ance  with  the  greatest  localized 
newspaper  and  broadcast  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  it  has  ever 
planned,”  Mr.  Hinerfeld  said. 
“These  strong  local  newspaper 
and  broadcast  schedules  will  fill 
a  specialized  niche  in  Pepsi¬ 
Cola’s  total  marketing  program 
as  the  company  makes  a  strong 
bid  for  leadership  in  the  soft 
drink  industry.” 

Mr.  Hinerfeld  said  that  local 
bottler  newspaper  and  broadcast 
programs  are  in  their  final 
stages  and  will  be  scheduled  to 
coincide  with  the  national  ad 
effort  by  the  parent  company. 


MORE 

THAN  YOUR 
MONEY BACK 


mr  THE  NEW  SCHXX  H)«6  FOR  H  DAYS 
AND  GRTHIS  GROOMING  KIT  FREE' 


IF  THE  1066  OOESrr  OITSHAVE  YOIH 
PRESENT  RAZOR  YOU  GET  YOUR 
MONn  BACK-AND  OF  COURSE.  THE 
GROOMINC  KTT  IS  YOURS  TO  KEEP 


ALL-NEW  1066  SCHICK  3  SPEED 


had  to  look  once,  then  take  a 
second  and  closer  look.  The 
copy  B&B  prepared  was  of  the 
sort  that  almost  compels  the 
reader  to  tear  it  out  and  bring 
it  with  him  to  the  retail  store. 

“Research  has  shown  that 
65%  of  the  gift  razors  are 
bought  by  women.  We  expect 
our  ad  to  appeal  to  the  Mre. 
who  will  show  it  to  her  husband 
and  urge  him  to  take  up  the 
trial  challenge. 

“We  know  through  research 
that  a  good  fair  trial  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  convince  men  to  use  an 
electric  razor.  While  four  out 
of  10  men  now  own  electric 
razors,  only  three  out  of  10  use 
them  consistently.” 

.Selection  of  Cities 

Market  research  also  dictated 
selection  of  cities  where  the 
newspaper  ads  are  being  placed, 
Mr.  Light  continued.  An  impor¬ 
tant  consideration  for  choice 
was  according  to  electric  razor 
usage.  Mr.  Light  said  repeat 
sales  are  easier  to  make  than 
sales  to  first-users. 

“We  also  chose  markets  where 
we  already  had  the  strongest 
share  of  the  electric  razor  busi¬ 
ness,  because  research  has 
shown  us  that  it  is  easier  to 
bring  up  sales  when  that  situ¬ 
ation  exists,”  Mr.  Light  said. 
“Finally  we  also  used  those 
markets  where  we  have  the 
best  retail  distribution  and 
where  ROP  color  was  available 
in  newspapers.” 

Some  black  and  white  is 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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I B,  Rffr.'!' MMmyre  Ncwspapcrs  Coii  Use 
R^:r  Competitors  ideas 

ing  advertising’s  effectiveness,  ga p 

while  modest  to  date,  Ao/ds  mucA  Newspapers  were  recently  gestions  a  “springboard  towards  ^ 

promise  for  the  future.  advised  to  examine  current  sales  making  your  share  of  the  3 

This  was  the  encouraging  con-  points  of  their  competitors  and  advertising  business  a  more 

sensus  of  a  panel  of  experts  at  a  “show  where  you  can  beat  them  healthy  one.”  SowIQ rm^Uk^ 

recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  at  their  own  game”  by  Herbert  Here  are  some  of  the  *<»?  ^  ^ 

Chapter  of  the  American  Market-  D-  Maneloveg,  vicepresident  and  suggestions:  ^  ^ 

ing  Association.  media  director  of  Batten,  Barton,  From  Mr.  Harris  on  maga-  W  g-^ 

Framework  of  the  OR  problem  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.  zines:  “A  basic  reason  for  using  ^ 

is  that  it  helps  a  firm  determine  Mr.  Maneloveg  spoke  before  a  magazines  is  their  selectivity.  3a 

relationship  between  incremental  seminar  of  the  New  York  Chap-  Have  newspaper  salesmen  ever  gK- 

input  and  incremental  output.  In  ter  of  the  American  Association  had  the  basic  tools  of  research 

advertising,  input  is  dollars  added  of  Newspaper  Representatives,  and  marketing  facts  to  sell  the 

or  subtracted  from  ad  budget  and  was  assisted  in  his  presen-  full  range  of  newspaper  selec-  ocuikin  tuc  c«-ckicc  tl- 

while  output  is  dollars  added  or  tation  by  BBDO  associates  tivity?”  he  asked.  Examples  of  ''V*™'- 

subtracted  from  firm’s  profit.  Joseph  Harris,  M.  J.  Donovan,  magazine  selectivity  he  cited  folhio?  Sta7-Beacon  was  prVad 
*  *  *  and  William  Best.  were:  women’s  service;  home  "dummy"  layout  stasa 

Problems  involved  in  the  meas-  “Newspapers,”  Mr.  Manolo-  and  shelter  books;  finance;  showing  marginal  corrections  and 

urement  of  effectiveness  were  put  voff  said,  “jumped  back  after  hobbies,  teenagers.  instructions,  and  was  designed  to 

into  perspective  by  Dr.  Ben  Lip-  magazines  gained  their  foothold  “But,”  said  Mr.  Harris,  “one  give  readers  a  behind-the-seanas 

stein,  associate  research  director  in  the  1920’s.  You  fought  back  good  newspaper  will  satisfy  all  of  the  ad.  Advertiser  ra- 

of  Benton  &  Bowles.  He  noted  after  radio  hit  its  heyday  in  the  these  requirements  on  a  weekly  ported  "““YV  **•**  acttvity  for 

that  the  correct  approach  to  com-  1930’s.  and,  yes,  sometimes  even  a  daily 

plex  problem  solving  was  the  so-  „  ..  basis.” 

lution  of  lesser  problems  (Like  Vitality  Magazines  breakdown  reader-  ...  f  tVi  t  t  l  .t 

making  little  ones  out  of  big  ones,  “You  certainly  can  regroun  ship  by  age,  income,  occupation,  advertisers  ol  tne  total  and 

doc/or.?).  He  said  this  is  the  stage  your  forces,  use  new  tactics,  geographic  areas,  education,  cornplete  values  sim^y  because 

where  research  now  is.  establish  bold  strategies  and  socio-economic  status,  size  of  planned  research 

V.  A.  Bonomo,  product  man-  counterattack  vigorously.  To  us  household,  and  purchases  made  at  improving  the  under- 

ager  for  General  Foods’  Yuban  at  BBDO  it  seems  that  you  are  almost  every  product  cate-  standing  and  saleability  of  the 

Coffee,  conceded  that  research  on  your  way.^There^is^^new  gory.  They  also  give  comparative  newspapers,”  Mr. 

has  done  “a  superb  job”  in  such  vitality  to  newspaper  selling,  but  readership  of  ads,  he  went  on.  ... 

areas  as  market  definition,  but  we  think  you  cL  still  go  much  “Now  I  submit  to  you  that  supplied  with 

has  done  “nothing”  toward  aiding  further.  «  ‘  go  mucn  newspaper  in  the  ®ff®®t‘ve  too  you  and 

judgment  in  the  “critical  area”  “A  unique  thing  has  happened  country  has  a  women’s  service  ® 

of  advertising  effectiveness.  to  the  newspaper  industry.  Your  editorial  section  performing  in  »  *“"00  oeiier  ^mp^iuve 
Blame  for  modest  progress  in  competitors  have  corralled  your  the  ^me  manner  as  the  women’s  S  f i  „  overau  meuia 

the  field  was  placed  on  companies  old  axiom  that  all  business  is  service  magazines.”  ®  • 

which  do  not  realize  they  must  in-  local  and  are  using  it  as  their  “If  you  had  the  research  to  TV  Discussed 

vest  in  experimental  procedures  sales  tool.  provide  us  with  comparable  «  n 

in  order  to  establish  effective  “Look  how  snot  radio  sells  socio-economic  factors,  wouldn’t  tJonovan,  on  TV: 

_  L  T  1  »» _  LiUUK.  Jluvv  spot  caulO  sens  ,  .  ,  .  .  ’  ...  “TViovo  -n-o  eei-fnin  iinenilivncn 


Current  progress  in  Operation 
Research  (OR)  toward  measur¬ 
ing  advertising’s  effectiveness, 
while  modest  to  date,  holds  much 
promise  for  the  future. 


*L>«.r  t  fMT  «v«T«MAr)  f 

jpr  c?wsr  — 


JSiZda  AMMM'ift, 

ArSm  — ^  '• 


BEHIND-THE-SCENES  — Thii  LH. 
page  grocery  ad  in  the  Ashtabula 
(Ohio)  Star-Beacon  was  printed 
in  the  "dummy"  layout  stage, 
showing  marginal  corrections  and 
instructions,  and  was  designed  to 
give  readers  a  behind-the-scenes 
view  of  the  ad.  Advertiser  re¬ 
ported  heavy  sales  activity  for 
three  days. 


TV  Discussed 


From  Mr.  Donovan,  on  TV: 
There  are  certain  unequivocal 


measurements,  by  John  Magee,  today— not  the  power-house  con-  y®u  be  in  a  much  better  position  fb®^.®  are  certain  unequiyocw 
director  of  operations  research,  Pf  ^  3^  ^coverage  but  sell  continuity  in  your  publi-  cntena  whtch  every  natioi^ 

Arthur  D.  Little  Inc.  ipf'p”  S  ,upw«  £  Se  cations?  Furthermore,  might  not  ‘‘■‘verttser  «  abltshes  tor  th. 


Arthur  D.  Little  Inc.  intense  local  support  in  the  cations?  Furthermore,  might  not 

TV  A  1.  *  wr.i*  j-  market  you  are  advertising  in.  »  concentration  of  this  continu- 

Dr.  Arthur  Wilkins,  director  3^.  availability  of  Ry  m  key  sales  areas  be  more 


have  apparently  slighted  the  ^d-  on^^rn^twSk”  TheTr  advanfage  than  supplements?  “'rhW‘''must  ^Sewspaper^^^^^ 

vertising  message  itself.’  He  is  that  people  think  of  them  as  certainly  be  able  to  place  an  of  fact,  daily  newspapers 
added  that  the  assumption  of  national  and  they  sell  themselves  advertisement  closer  to  the  well  ^  it  with  more  d^enden 
equality  of  messages  is  not  borne  Soriocanfa^^  themselves  than  TV,  but  the  advert^er 

out  by  facts  and  that  copy  re-  ^  ’  i'f  s  f  generally  know  more  about  the 

search  is  making  gains  in  de-  Give  National  Scope  Research  Needed  profile  of  his  audience  from  his 


maximum  yield  of  his  total 
marketing  effort. 

“1.  Broad  exposure  of  his  ad 
message  against  his  prime  con¬ 
sumer:  Both  TV  and  newspapers 


equality  of  messages  is  not  borne  locallv  as  well  actual  shopping  trip.  '^"®  aaveruser  wiu 

out  by  facts  and  that  copy  re-  ^  ’  ff  s  f  generally  know  more  about  the 

search  is  making  gains  in  de-  Give  National  Scope  Research  Needed  profile  of  his  audience  from  his 

veloping  techniques  to  assess  the  <,v  v.  au  *  *  i  i  “Research  to  permit  closer  purchase  than  he  will  from 

effectiveness  of  advertising.  You  have  that  strong  local  mlSzines  ^  newspaper  buy.” 

Dr.  Alfred  N.  Watson,  vice-  support.  M  hat  you  have  to  do  is  ^  TnSd  to  “TV  has  audience  and  rating 

president.  Alfred  Politz  Research,  national  scope  to  the  e CSentot  v^^to^^^^^^^  data  from  such  research  sources 

claimed  that  at  the  present  level  n®'''spapers,  but  still  emphasize  Xplete  SluS  STewLa^^^^^^^^^  as  Nielsen,  ARB  or  Pulse.  News- 
of  develonmenL  there  are  still  ability  to  penetrate  local  complete  values  ot  newspapers.  p^perg^  on  the  other  hand, 

too  many  unpr^ictable  elements  markets  better  than  your  Mr.  Harris  described  the  new  supply  the  advertiser  with  the 
in  the  marketing  equation  to  competition.”  preprints.  Hi  Fi  and  color  crudest  benchmarks  for  quahfi- 

allow  Operations  Research  to  Maneloveg  pointed  out  spectaculars,  as  opening  new  cation — audited  circulation  data, 

mealure  Ertilg  eff^c^^^^  that  his  associates,  Messrs,  horizons  for  newspapers.’’  But  but  little  or  no  audience  data,” 
within  commercially  acceptable  Harris,  Donovan,  and  Best,  he  added  that  magazines  follow  he  said.  ,  .  . 

limits  of  error.  spend  their  days  dealing  with  op  their  various  spectaculars,  Donovan  noted  that  Ed 

*  *  ♦  all  media.  It  is  their  job,  he  said,  whereas  newspapers  generally  Papazian,  head  of  BBDO’s 

It  will  be  a  great  day  when  to  compare  all  of  them  and  find  oot.  Media  Analysis  Group,  has 

these  factors  are  better  under-  out  which  one  will  do  the  best  “It  has  been  my  experience  developed  a  “rating”  for  each  of 
stood  and  such  measurement  be-  job  against  a  brand’s  prime  that  newspapers  let  these  ads  New  York  City’s  newspapers 
comes  operational.  potential.  He  called  their  sug-  run  and  forget  or  neglect  to  tell  (Continued  on  page  26) 
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FIRST  in  Cleveland 
in  new  Automobile 

ADVERTISING 


u  in  America  in  total  Advertising 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


RETAIL  SALES  IN  CLEVELAND  AND  ADJACENT  COUNTIES 


Total  Retail  Sales  $2,347,689  $1,977,224  $4,324,913  p;  HERE  IS  THE 

Retail  Food  581,935  498.319  1,080.254  COMPACT  MARKET 

Retail  Drug  92,487  59,441  151,928  '  WITH  RETAIL  SALES 

Automotive  357,776  368,264  726,040  I  LARGER  THAN  ANY 

Gas  Stations  144,966  161,669  306.635  ONE  OF  35 

Furniture.  Hsid.  Appliances  121,723 _ 86,025 _ 207,748  ENTIRE  STATES 

ISourct.  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  May  to,  I960)  ' 

Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown  Counties  are  not  included  in  above  sales  ■■  -r^  — _ 

Represented  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  Member  of  Metro  Sunday  Comics  and  Magaeine  Network. 
Eastern  Resort,  Travel  Representative:  The  Kennedy  Co.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,N.  V.*  9801  Collins  Ave.,  Miami  Beach  54,  Fla.  *  Source:  Media  Records 


CLEVELAND, 

CONIMODITY  CUYAHOGA  COUNTY 

(000) 

26  ADJACENT 
COUNTIES 
(000) 

TOTAL 

(000) 

Total  Retail  Sales 

$2,347,689 

$1,977,224 

$4,324,913 

Retail  Food 

581,935 

498.319 

1,080.254 

Retail  Drug 

92,487 

59,441 

151,928 

Automotive 

357,776 

368,264 

726.040 

Gas  Stations 

144,966 

161,669 

306.635 

Furniture.  HsId.  Appliances 

121,723 

86,025 

207,748 

■for  GROCERIES! 
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Artist  is  Painting 
A  ‘Flowering  Agency’ 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


Arthur  Emory  Sudler 


one  of  his  main  duties  is  to 
keep  the  level  of  creative  and 
executive  personnel  well-paced 
with  the  variety  and  expanding 
scone  of  the  problems  assigned 
to  S&H. 

A  variety  of  unusual  services 
constitute  the  agency  package. 
There  is,  for  example,  the  pub¬ 
lications  section,  which  estab¬ 
lished  the  first  medical  news¬ 
papers  to  doctors.  Medical  Newt, 
now  a  commercial  venture.  This 
same  department  is  responsible 
for  the  Physicians  Management 
Guide. 

There  is  also  a  special  audio¬ 
visual  department  for  ()roducing 
films  and  slide  presentations,  a 
packaging  department,  and 
point-of-purchase  department 

The  variety  of  service  units 
developed  from  two  basic  prin¬ 
ciples,  stated  by  Mr.  Sudler  as: 
“1  —  a  belief  that  every  aspect 
of  advertising  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  can  and  should  be  presented 
within  the  frame  of  a  high-qual¬ 
ity  of  design  and  visual  effect; 
and  2  —  a  belief  that  each  of 
these  areas  are  a  vitally  im¬ 
portant  —  and  sometimes  over¬ 
looked  —  way  of  delivering  the 
advertising  message.” 

What  has  lingered  on  has 
been  the  pharmaceutical  back¬ 
ground  in  which  he  grew  up  in 
Baltimore,  Md.  His  father  was  a 
retail  druggist.  After  school, 
young  Sudler  worked  behind  the 


Other  .4rrounts 


DISTRIBUTORS  amp  CHAINS 
SERVE  THE  S  AREAS 
bu  SINGLE  WAREHOUSING! 


top  thr^  medical  agencies.  They  and  Radio  Station  WBT;  Mere-  registered  pharmacist.  Instead 
were  billing  about  $6,000,000  a  dith  Publishing  Company;  and  Arthur  elected  to  go  to  the 
year.  Sea-Land  Sendee,  Inc.  Maryland  Institute  of  Art  He 

Sought  Consumer  .Accounts  . ,  agency  is  proud  of  the  was  graduated  in  1926,  sought 

blue  chip  names  of  clients  in  fame  and  fortune  in  New  York, 
Now  the  painting  is  assuming  the  ethical  field.  They  include  and  was  grabbed  up  by  E.  R. 
the  character  visualized  by  the  Ciba  Pharmaceutical  Products,  Squibb  &  Co.,  in  1929. 
painter  who  through  the  years  Inc.;  A.  H.  Robins  Company;  As  a  m^ical  advertising 
has  carefully  planned  the  can-  Schering  Corp.;  Schiefflin  &  Co.;  agency  now  blossoming  out  into 
vas.  Tw'o  years  ago  it  was  de-  Tail  by  Nason  Co.,  Inc.;  the  Up-  the  consumer  field,  it  hopes  to 
cided  that  the  agency,  with  its  john  Co.;  Walker  Laboratories;  keep  about  an  equal  balance  be¬ 
long  artistic  and  creative  back-  Warner  -  Chilcott  Laboratories;  tween  pharmaceutical  and  other 
ground  in  the  pharmaceutical  and  Wampole  Laboratories.  accounts. 

field,  was  ready  to  accept  con-  Besides  Mr.  Sudler  and  Mr.  “Our  notion  of  a  successful 
sumer  accounts.  Since  then  bill-  Hennessey,  principals  in  the  agency  is  related  to  consistently 
ings  have  increased  to  $8,000,-  agency  are  James  E.  McMahon,  high  performance  rather  than 
000  a  year.  vicepresident  and  treasurer;  and  high  billings,”  Mr.  Sudler  said. 

Heading  up  the  effort  to  add  Herbert  Lubalin,  vicepresident  “But  if  we  continue  to  grow  at 
consumer  accounts  have  been  creative  director.  the  same  rate  we  have  in  lie 

Edgar  E.  Peck,  formerly  of  Ted  Because  of  the  rapid  growth  past,  we  will  be  very  happy  in- 
Bates  and  the  Grey  Advertising  of  the  agency,  Mr.  Sudler  noted,  deed.” 
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aCTOTAL  OF  LACKAWANNA  AMD  LUZERNE 
COUNnES-SRDS^ULYU959TOJULYUM0 


GIVES  YOU  THE  MOST  DOMIN  ATIMG 
COVERAGE  IN  LACMIWAMNACOlilllY! 


SAWYER. KR&US0N.WAU(»  COMPANY. INC 

NtwYark  •  Clikat*  •  PlilUdelrMa  •  Dccrak 
•  A«U*u  •  LmAsrcIm  •  Sm  Fraaciac* 


^VENEZUELA 


BRAZIL 


PARAGUAY 


iSALUDOS  AMIGOS! 

In  the  interest  of  better  newspaper 
performance  and  higher  professional 
standards,  COPLEY  PRODUCTIONS, 

A  Division  of  The  Copley  Press,  is  now 
providing  their  educational  films  in 
Spanish  to  interpret  the  purposes,  the 
programs,  and  the  modern  techniques 
of  the  newspaper  industry. 


Currently  available  in  Spanish: 

“Redaccion” 

“ROP  a  Color” 

“Del  Tipo  al  Papel” 

“T ribune  Deadline” 


All  prints  are  in  color,  sound-on-film, 

16mm,  and  are  available  without  charge  to 
Latin  American  newspapers  and  universities  as 
another  part  of  The  Copley  Newspapers’ active  public 
service  to  educators  and  to  the  newspaper  profession. 


Please  direct  your  inquiries  to; 


DlVISlON|OF  THE  COPLEY  PRESS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  68,  La  Jolla,  California 


1 


now 

NEW 


BULK  AKD  FREOUEHCV 

bisCOUNTS 


from  the  newspaper 
that  introduced 
frequency  discounts 
in  Delaware  Valley, 
U.S.A. 


Effective  immediately,*  The  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  offers  new  rate  flexibility  unsurpassed  by  news¬ 
papers  in  this  market.  These  rates  provide  national 
advertisers  with  substantial  discounts  for  volume 
and  frequency,  and  are  designed  to  fit  the  seasonal 
marketing  objectives  of  the  smallest  to  the  largest 
advertiser. 

Under  the  new  bulk  contract  rates,  Daily  discounts 
range  from  the  equivalent  of  1.9%  for  500  lines  to  a 
maximum  of  20%,  for  100,000  lines— and  from  3.5% 
to  16%  for  Sunday  insertions. 

The  frequency  I'ates  offer  even  greater  discounts— 
from  6.5%  to  22.5%,— for  continuity  in  The  Inquirer, 
and  provide  substantial  savings  for  advertisers  who 
plan  intensive  campaigns. 


BULK  CONTRACT  RATES 

Per  Agate  Line 


Daily 

Sunday 

Open  Rate . 

$1.60 

$2.00 

500  lines . 

1.57 

1.93 

1 000  lines . 

1.51 

1.90 

2480  lines  (full  page) 

1.48 

1.87 

5000  lines . 

1.46 

1.85 

10,000  lines . 

1.42 

1.81 

25,000  lines . 

1.38 

1.77 

50,000  lines . 

1.34 

1.74 

75,000  lines. . .  . 

1.32 

1.72 

1 00,000  lines 

1.28 

1.68 

FREQUENCY/CONTINUITY  RATES 


DAILY 

Minimum  Weekly 

12  in 

24  in 

36  in 

48  in 

SUNDAY 

Minimum  Weekly 

12  in 

24  in 

36  in 

48  in 

Contract  Lines 

13  Weeks 

26  Weeks 

39  Weeks 

52  Weeks 

Contract  Lines 

13  Weeks 

26  Weeks 

39  Weeks 

52  Weeks 

150  lines 

$1.48 

$1.46 

$1.44 

$1.42 

1 50  lines 

$1.87 

$1.85 

$1.83 

$1.81 

300  lines 

1.46 

1.44 

1.41 

1.40 

300  lines 

1.85 

1.83 

1.80 

1.79 

600  lines 

1.42 

1.40 

1.38 

1.36 

600  lines 

1.81 

1.79 

1.77 

1.76 

1000  lines 

1.40 

1.37 

1.35 

1.32 

1 000  lines 

1.79 

1.76 

1.75 

1.72 

1500  lines 

1.38 

1.35 

1.32 

1.30 

1 500  lines 

1.77 

1.75 

1.72 

1.70 

2480  lines 

1.33 

1.31 

1.27 

1.24 

2480  lines 

1.73 

1.71 

1.67 

1.64 

(full  page) 

(full  page) 

Current  contract  advertisers,  at  their  option,  may  be  billed  under  the  former  rotes  until  March  15,  1961. 


Qifb  llnquiitr 

NEW  YORK-ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.,  342  Madison  Ave.,  MUrray  Hill  2-5838 
CHICAGO-EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  ANdover  3-6270 
DETROIT-RICHARD  I.  KRUG,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  WOodvrard  5-7260 
SAN  FRANCISCO-FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES,  155  Montgomery  St.,  GArfield  1-7946 
LOS  ANGELES-FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES,  3460  Wilshire  Boulevard,  DUnkirk  5-3557 


AD  CAMPAIGNS 


‘Old  Crow’  Flies  High 
On  Wings  of  Color 


National  Distillers  Products 
Company,  which  in  the  past 
seven  years  has  invested  more 
than  $9,000,000  in  newspaper 
advertising  for  Old  Crow  Ken¬ 
tucky  Bourbon,  will  increase 
its  newspaper  expenditure 
this  year,  with  emphasis  on  a 
new  ROP  color  campaign,  it 
was  announced  jointly  by  the 
company,  its  agency,  Lawrence 
Fertig  &  Co.,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA. 

Large-space  four-color  ads 
will  appear  in  75  metropolitan 
newspapers  reaching  a  total 
circulation  of  more  than  10,500,- 
000  families.  A  unique  feature 
of  the  color  advertising  will  be 
the  use  of  different  background 
colors  in  successive  insertions  of 
the  same  ad.  Each  ad  will  use 
the  colors  yellow,  red  and  black. 
The  background,  simulating  a 
fabric,  will  be  alterately  blue, 
green,  purple,  brown  and  red. 

Heavy  use  of  black  and  white 
advertising  will  continue  in  1901. 
A  total  of  637  newspapers  will 


Nation's  6th  largest  city-8th  fast¬ 
est  growing  metropolitan  popula- 
tion-and  also  America’s  most 
compact  major  market!  Half  of 
Maryland’s  families  live  within  a 
15-mile  radius  from  the  heart  of 
downtown-roughly  the  ABC  City 
Zone-where  an  estimated  92% 
of  Baltimore-area  retail  sales  are 
made.  Contact  this  compact  buy¬ 
ing  potential  best  with  the  Sun- 
papers.  88%  of  our  daily  circu¬ 
lation  (over  420,000)  and  more 
than  82%  of  our  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  (over  319,000)  is  in  this  com¬ 
pact  City  Zone. 


National  Rapreuntatives: 
Crasmtr  &  Woodward— New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angelas:  Scolaro. 
Maakar  &  Scott— Chicago,  Detroit 
Circulation  Tiguras: 

ABC  Publishar’s  Statement  9/30/60 


be  used  for  Old  Crow  color  and 
black  and  white  ads.  This  will 
be  the  first  time  that  a  continu¬ 
ous  four-color  campnifin  has 
been  used  on  the  brand. 

Since  September  1953,  when 
86-proof  Old  Crow  was  in¬ 
troduced  the  brand  has 
consistently  used  newspaper 
advertising  as  one  of  its  primary 
media  to  help  build  volume  to  a 
sales  lev'el  of  more  than  two 
million  cases.  Newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  has  also  been  helpful  in 
popularizing  Old  Crow  bourbon 
in  the  East,  the  major  market 
for  blends,  scotches,  and  Can¬ 
adian  whiskeys,  the  company 
said. 

“Newspapers  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  v’aluable  in  helping  to 
make  Old  Crow  the  largest- 
-selling  bourbon  in  the  country 
and  the  second  largest  selling 
whiskey  of  any  type,”  Braddock 
Greene,  assistant  director  of 
advertising  for  National  Dis¬ 
tillers,  said,  “and  therefore,  it’s 
not  surprising  that  Old  Crow  is 
the  largest  newspaper  advertiser 
among  all  bourbons  and  the 
second  largest  in  the  entire 
whiskey  industry.” 

General  Mills  Buys 
Sunday  Comics  Sections 

One-third  page,  four  color  ads 
in  Sunday  comics  sections  in  104 
markets  on  March  19  will  help 
support  General  Mills’  “Be  a 
two  car  new  car  family”  cereal 
contests  that  will  award  two 
new  cars  to  27  winners.  Each  of 


PROVED 

in  terms  of  increased 

ADVERTISING  VOLUME 


nine  cereals  will  have  its  own 
contest. 

Ad  support  also  includes  a 
full-page,  four-color  ad  in  the 
March  28  issue  of  Look,  and  on 
the  back  cover  of  the  March  18 
issue  of  SatevepoHt. 

Dovlge  Truck  .Ads 
Set  in  150  Markets 

Detroit 

A  hard-hitting  national  truck 
advertising  campaign,  featuring 
the  first  full-network  radio  pur¬ 
chase  in  Dodge  track  history  as 
well  as  heavy  outdoor  and  news¬ 
paper  schedules,  was  announced 
this  week  by  W.  D.  Moore, 
director  of  advertising. 

A  national  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  is  planned  for  March  and 
April  for  selected  new.spapers  in 
more  than  150  key  Dodge  track 
markets,  with  scheduled  dailies 
averaging  one  insertion  weekly. 

Mr.  Moore  said  the  highly 
integrated,  all-media  program 
insures  extensive  national  cover¬ 
age,  yet  places  heavy  emphasis 
on  select^  local  media  to  sup¬ 
port  Dodge  dealers  in  key  truck 
sales  markets. 


THE  SELLING 


POWER  OF 
THE  NEWEST 
CONCEPT  IN 
ADVERTISING 


i 


SERVICES 


LI 

ADVERTISING  DYNAMICS 

pwbiithtd  AAKTDA 
Monthly  IflKIKw 
80  Modison  Avo.,  Now  York 


Newspaper  Ad 
Sells  42  Homes 

Boston 

Newspaper  adverti.sing  wa* 
credited  here  last  week  with 
having  sold  42  out  of  a  recent 
100  home  sales  made  through 
the  Multiple  Listing  .'Service  of 
Greater  Boston. 

Charles  R.  Butts,  chairman  of 
the  Multiple  Listing  Service 
brokers  of  the  Greater  Boston 
Real  Estate  Board,  said  that 
newspaper  advertising  “is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  effective  functioning 
of  any  successful  brokerage 
operation.” 

“My  analysis  of  the  100  most 
recent  home  sales  made  by  our 
ser\’ices  shows  that  not  only 
were  42*;^  of  them  directly 
traceable  to  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  but  many  more  prospects 
were  secured,  some  of  whom 
bought  properties  other  than 
the  one  whose  advertisement 
prompted  their  first  inquiry.” 

Mr.  Butts  said  that  of  the  42 
homes  sold,  the  advertising  cost 
|)er  house  was  $94,  “or  only  one- 
sixth  of  of  the  selling  price.” 

• 

’61  Kudner  Award 
Plans  Announcetl 

Plans  for  the  1961  Arthur 
Kudner  Award  “for  excellence 
in  creative  writing  for  institu¬ 
tional  advertising”  and  names 
of  the  1961  jury  were  announced 
last  week  by  the  Committee  on 
Improvement  of  Advertising 
Content  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

Established  two  years  ago  by 
the  Arthur  Kudner  Foundation, 
the  award  consists  of  a  bronze 
medal  and  $500  in  cash. 

The  award  jury  will  consist 
of  George  Gribbin,  president  of 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  (chair¬ 
man)  ;  William  Bernbach,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach 
Inc.;  and  Leo  Burnett,  board 
chairman  of  Leo  Burnett  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  award  will  be  presented 
at  the  annual  4-A  meeting 
scheduled  for  April  20-22  in 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 
Copies  of  entry  rules  may  be 
obtained  from  4-A  headquarters, 
420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 
• 

Consumer  Ad  Booklet 

In  conjunction  with  “Adver¬ 
tising  Week”  (Feb.  5-11),  a 
16-page  booklet  titled  “Adver¬ 
tising,  What’s  in  it  for  You?” 
has  been  prepared  by  the 
Lawrence  C.  Gumbinner  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  for  distribution 
by  large  corporations  and  other 
groups  to  their  employes. 
Gumbinner,  or  the  publishers, 
Employee  Relations,  Inc.,  will 
supply  the  copies. 
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$4  Million  Drive 
Set  by  Fedtlers 

The  largest  and  most  concen¬ 
trated  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  campaign  (via  Hicks  & 
Greist,  Inc.)  in  the  history  of 
the  air  conditioning  industry 
will  be  conducted  this  year  by 
the  Fedders  Corp. 

Major  emphasis  of  the  $4,- 
000,000  campaign,  which  will 
l>egin  in  April  and  continue 
through  August,  will  be  on  na¬ 
tional  netw’ork  and  local  radio- 
TV,  backed  at  the  local  level 
with  a  heavy  co-op  newspaper 
campaign. 

Last  year,  Fedders’  co-op  lin¬ 
age  totaled  2,100,000  lines,  more 
than  that  of  Fedders’  two  lead¬ 
ing  competitors  combined.  This 
figure  will  l)e  increased  during 
1961. 

Fedders  will  schedule  a  coop¬ 
erative  newspaper  campaign  in 
70  to  80  cities,  with  25,000  lines 
set  for  New  Yoric  dailies  alone. 

Outdoor  and  direct  mail  ad¬ 
vertising  will  round  out  the 
campaign. 

• 

Quaker  Go.  Using 
Color  Acls  on  Cereal 

Chicago 

Full-page,  four-color  news¬ 
paper  ads,  depicting  the  bite-size 
shreds  of  “Life,”  a  pre-sweetened 
oat  cereal,  will  be  used  during 
April  by  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  (via 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
Chicago) . 

Three  cartoon  characters, 
termed  “animated  protein  men,” 
are  featured  in  the  ads. 
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THE  NEW  FACE  OF  THE  UPPER  MIDWEST 


SKROWACZEWSKI S 


These  are  the  hands  and  face  of  a  gifted  young  conductor.  At  just  thirty-seven,  Stanislaw 
Skrowaczewski  has  become  Music  Director  of  the  world-famous  Minneapolis  Symphony 
Orchestra.  His  task  is  monumental:  that  of  improving  the  skills  of  an  orchestra  which  has 
known  the  sensitive  direction  of  such  maestros  as  Ormandy,  Mitropoulos  and  Dorati.  But  from 
the  electric  response  of  Upper  Midwest  concert-goers,  it  is  obvious  that  his  enthusiasm,  vmder- 
standing  and  abilities  are  more  than  equal  to  the  task.  In  the  words  of  an  orchestra  member, 
“Skrowaczewski  is  fashioning  our  music  into  something  more  exciting  than  we’ve  ever  played!” 

The  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Skrowaczewski  are  just  two  examples  of  the 
cultural  growth  of  the  Upper  Midwest.  And  culture  is  just  one  facet  of  the  solid  character  of  its 
people.  In  terms  of  building,  buying,  selling,  teaching,  learning,  growing — or  just  relaxing — the 
Upper  Midwest  is  one  of  the  stablest,  yet  most  dynamic  areas  in  America. 

Let  us  help  you  reach  this  vital  market.  copyright  imi.  MinmapolU  star  and  Tribune  Co. 


Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 

^  KVENINO  MORNING  &  SUNDAY 


WISCONSIN 


665.000  SUNDAY  •  525,000  DAILY 


JOHN  COWLES.  President 


Mediaffairs 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

from  the  New  York  News  study 
“Profile  of  the  Millions.”  It 
shows  the  net  percent  of  people 
and  home  readers  covered.  This, 
in  turn,  is  delineated  by  sex,  age, 
family  status,  education,  and 
income. 

“This  information  could,  and 
should  be  available  for  news¬ 
papers  in  every  major  market  of 
the  country,”  Mr.  Donovan  said. 
“From  what  I  have  seen  of  this 
work  so  far,  newspaners  would 
appear  to  outstrip  TV  from  a 
qualitative  point  of  view.  This 
would  be  no  insignificant  advant¬ 
age  if  it  could  be  documented.” 

“2.  Market  flexibility — news¬ 
papers  will  win  this  hands  down. 
Chances  are,  however,  the 
national  advertiser  is  more 
interested  in  the  top  100  to  150 
markets,  so  this  advantage  may 
be  dissipated. 

“Circulation  patterns  of  TV 
stations  are  dependent  upon  the 
physical  coverage  potential  of 
their  signals.  Newspapers  can 
and  do  design  their  patterns 
with  a  much  greater  amount  of 
flexibility.  As  such,  the  prob¬ 
ability  would  be  that  a  well- 
designed  newspaper  list  should 
allow  a  more  effective  and 
efficient  circulation  coverage  job 
than  a  similar  TV  station  list.” 

McMsago  Flexibility 

“3.  Message  unit  flexibility — 
in  TV  the  national  advertiser 
is  limited  to  six  basic  commercial 
units  of  which  only  three  are 
universally  available.  He  may 
use  a  10,  20,  30,  60,  90  or  120- 
second  unit.  The  usual  units  are 
10,  20  and  60.  With  newspapers, 
he  has  the  full  range  of  one  or 
several  pages,  a  tremendous 
advantage  to  newspapers,”  Mr. 
Donovan  continued. 

“4.  On  demonstration  TV 
claims  an  advantage,”  Mr.  Dono¬ 
van  said,  but  he  suggested 
national  advertisers  could  be 
shown  that  “newspapers  may, 
indeed,  be  effectively  used  for 
demonstration  copy — ask  your 
favorite  agency  friend  to  show: 
you  what  a  TV  story  board  is  all 
about.” 

5.  Color:  When  this  comes  on 
a  mass  basis,  Mr.  Donovan  does 
not  believe  “newspapers  will 
ever  effectively  compete  with 
TV  in  this  area;  but  I  am  a  big 
fan  of — and  a  long  term  believer 
in — the  impact  and  power  of 
spot  color. 

“I  am  delighted  to  know  of  its 
growing  availability,  and  use, 
especially  in  the  major  markets,” 
Mr.  Donovan  said.  “Here,  too, 
lies  almost  exclusive  opportunity 
for  daily  newspapers  to  crea¬ 


tively  supply  the  national  adver-  It  could  just  as  easily  be  the 
tiser  with  a  very  valuable  successful  approach  for  news¬ 
advertising  tool.”  papers.” 


Deep  Hard  Sell 

6.  Deep  hard  sell:  “Daily 
newspapers  are  our  records  of 
histor>\  As  such,  they  get  the 
attention,  the  careful  reading, 
and  the  reference  to  the 
consumer. 

“When  the  1961  time  capsule 
is  opened  in  2061,  lying  next  to 
the  blank  TV  set  will  be  a  copy 
of  a  daily  newspaner  with  a 
full-page  Shell  ad.  The  archeolo¬ 
gists  will  be  hard  put  to  figure 
out  the  crude  electronic  instru¬ 
ment,  but  the  Shell  ad  will  make 
one  more  reader  impression.” 

7.  Efficiency:  “Every  national 
adv’ertiser  must  know  how  much 
he’s  getting  for  his  money 
regardless  of  where  or  how  he 
spends  it.  Newspapers  have  a 
convenient  milline  rate  measure¬ 
ment,  which  doesn’t  take  into 
account  space  unit  size,  reader- 
ship  or  impact.  TV  assumes  a 
great  deal  through  a  contrived 
CPM  based  on  ratings,  with  the 
assumption  that  ev'ery  set  in  use 
at  all  times  has  a  roomful  of 
attentive  people,  especially  when 
the  commercial  is  scheduled. 
This  is  ridiculous.  The  conserva¬ 
tive  measurement  for  news¬ 
papers  is  just  as  ridiculous.  It  is 
up  to  you  leaders  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  to  do  something 
about  it.  Something  that  is 
valid,  approved  and  acceptable. 
The  sooner  the  better!”  Mr. 
Donovan  concluded. 

From  Mr.  Best  on  radio:  “The 
radio  salesman  today  can  pro¬ 
pose  to  an  agency  (and  receive 
a  favorable  reaction)  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  snot  radio  as  a  basic 
media  buy  for  the  .smaller  budget 
advertiser;  as  a  complementary 
buv  to  a  large  budget  advertiser 
looking  for  additional  frequency ; 
and  a  supplementary  buy  to  a 
large  advertiser  desirous  of 
extending  his  reach  and  fre¬ 
quency . 

“Newspapers  could  tailor  sales 
presentations  along  the  same 
lines,”  Mr.  Best  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  the 
printed  medium  is  often  accused 
of  not  offering  the  element  of 
frequency,  whereas  he  believes 
it  to  be  “inherent  in  news¬ 
papers,”  but  the  method  for 
proper  use  has  not  been  fully 
exploited  in  presentations  to 
advertisers.  Mr.  Best  mentioned 
Shell  Oil’s  use  of  the  frequency 
factor  with  large  units  and 
Beacon  Wax  with  small  space. 

“One  advertisement  does  not 
reach  100%  of  a  medium’s  audi¬ 
ence,”  he  said,  “in  radio,  on  TV 
or  in  newspapers.  Several  ads 
with  a  compressed  period  of 
time  tend  to  increase  reach. 
This,  simply  stated,  has  been  the 
avenue  of  success  for  spot  radio. 


Mr.  Best  also  raised  the 
frequently  discussed  question  of 
discounts,  and  said  that  the 
national  advertiser  will  have  to 
be  presented  with  many  more 
newspapers  offering  discounts 
than  now  before  the  advan¬ 
tage  becomes  meaningful. 

He  also  suggested  selling  spots 
within  a  newspaper  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  radio  availabilities. 
He  noted  certain  features  are 
static,  such  as  comic  pages, 
editorial  pages,  and  “within 
limitations,”  women’s  feature 
sections  and  business  sections. 

“Is  there  some  way  of  selling 
an  advertiser  a  schedule  of  such 
positions  or  availabilities,  with¬ 
out  premium,  so  that  he  can 
tailor  his  advertising  exposure 
possibility  to  the  specific  group 
of  people  he  wishes  to  reach?” 
Mr.  Best  asked. 

“Such  positions  would  be  sold 
on  a  first  come,  first  sold  basis 
and  could  be  locked  up  for  a 
long  term  national  advertiser. 
Publishers  could  develop  other 
selected  locations  than  those 
mentioned.  Research  techniques 
could  be  improved  to  develop 
reach  and  frequency  figures  for 
campaigns  using  different  spe¬ 
cified  positions. 

“Newspapers  might  very  well 
find  that  they  could  sell  just  as 
spot  radio  sells  in  terms  of 
offering  efficient  frequent  ex¬ 
posures  and  be  able  to  offer 
several  advantages  not  existing 
in  the  competing  medium.” 

• 

Phila.  Bulletin  Names 
Platt  Roto  All  Mgr. 

Charles  W.  Detweiler,  vice- 
president  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
this  week  announced  the 
appointment  of  Maury  Platt  as 
rotogravure  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bulletin’s  new 
locally-edited  Sunday  magazine 
to  be  published  as  part  of  the 
Sunday  Bulletin,  starting  next 
fall. 

Mr.  Platt  has  been  department 
store  advertising  manager.  Le- 
land  Adams,  retail  advertising 
manager,  will  take  on  the  added 
responsibility  of  department 
store  advertising. 

• 

Fairchild  Appointetl 

Rufus  H.  Fairchild,  former 
account  executive  at  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  advertising 
and  promotion  director  for  The 
White  House,  oldest  department 
store  in  El  Paso,  Texas. 
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accompanied 


C  KARSH  OF  OTTAWA 


No  doubt  most  of  you  had  occasion  to  see  The  American 
Weekly  Ma^zine  distributed  with  the  Sunday  newspapers  of 
January  15,  and  to  note  the  maujnificent  cover  portrait  of  President  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy  which  t^raced  that  pat^e.Durint^  my  years  in  business  and  in 
public  life  I  have  never  seen  a  more  attractive  portrait,  nor  have  I  ever 
seen  a  more  timely  and  effective  public  service  undertaking  by  a  major 
publication... In  recognition  of  a  service  which  in  my  judgement  merits 
such  recognition,  I  have  today  written  the  Publisher  of  The 
American  Weekly  and  extended  my  congratulations  to  him. 

Hon.  John  M.  Slack,  Jr. 

Member  of  Congre» 

FROM  A  SPEECH  BY  REP.  JOHN  M.  SLACK,  JR..  WEST  VIRGINIA.  AS  ENTERED  INTO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  JANUARY  23.  13M 


How  an  American  Weekly  cover  portrait 
won  instant  Congressional  recognition  and 
overwhelming  public  response 

On  January  15th  1961,  The  American  Weekly 
presented  on  its  cover  a  full-color  portrait  of 
President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  by  Yousef  Karsh 
— the  world’s  greatest  portrait  photographer. 


Just  eight  days  later,  Congressman  Slack’s 
expression  of  gratitude  for  the  public  service 
benefits  of  this  portrait  undertaking  was 
read  into  The  Congressional  Record. 


Within  a  few  days  letters  of  praise  poured 
in  to  the  Editors  from  Justices  of  The  Supreme 
Court,  Cabinet  Members,  State  Governors  and 
other  high  Government  and  State  Officials. 


In  the  same  issue  in  which  the  portrait 
appeared.  The  American  Weekly  offered  readers 
a  fine  art  reproduction  of  the  portrait  for  $1.00. 


By  January  31st  over  45,000  requests  for 
these  reproductions  were  received  . . .  another 
outstanding  example  of  The  American  Weekly’s 
contribution  to  its  member  papers. 


The  American  Weekly  wins  recognition 
and  response  like  this  again  and  again  because 
it  speaks  in  terms  people  understand  about 
things  that  concern  them  most. 

Best  read  Sunday  magazine 

. . .  and  the  most  result ful 
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Schick 

(Continued  from  jmge  15) 

being  used,  but  Mr.  Light  is 
thoroughly  sold  on  newspaper 
color.  In  New  York,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  WT&S  and  Mirror 
get  black  and  white  copy,  when 
the  Herald  Tribune  and  Joumal- 
American  are  breaking  with  the 
spot  color. 

Mr.  Light  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  have  conducted  a  test 
campaign  before  going  national. 
It  was  decided  a  test  wasn’t 
necessary’  and  would,  further¬ 
more,  tip  oflF  competition. 

The  period  selected  for  the 
promotion  in  itself  constitutes 
a  test.  Mr.  Light  pointed  out 
that  the  field  considers  there 
are  only  two  big  seasons  for  sell¬ 
ing  electric  razors — Christmas 
and  Father’s  Day.  The  “worst 
months’’  are  February’  and 
March. 

Hopes  for  Support 

Mr.  Light,  who  emphasized 
he  was  “not  asking  for  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing,’’  hopes  he  will 
get  merchandising  support  from 
the  newspapers.  He  would  like 
to  have  personal  calls  made  on 
key  stores  to  let  the  retailers 
know  what  Schick  is  doing. 


“The  retailer  is,  of  course, 
the  key  to  the  success  of  this 
campaign,’’  he  said.  “We  are 
providing  retailers  with  a  dra¬ 
matic  mobile  window  display  to 
follow-through  the  newspaper 
ads  at  point  of  sale.”  The  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  augmented  by  a 
schedule  in  six  magazines. 

He  also  di.sclosed  that  one  of 
the  things  that  triggered  the 
present  campaign  was  the  suc¬ 
cess  Schick  had  with  newspaper 
ads  in  50  markets  during  the 
Christmas  season. 

“We  traced  immediate  sales 
response  to  these  newspaper 
ads,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Light  has  had  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  experience.  He  worked 
in  the  advertising  department 
of  a  furniture  and  jewelry 
chain,  prior  to  1940  when  he 
serv’ed  with  the  armed  forces. 
From  1943  to  1950  he  was  ad- 
v’ertising  manager  of  Emerson- 
TV.  He  has  also  been  associated 
with  CBS-Colombian  Division 
and  McCann-Erickson  before 
joining  Schick  last  year. 

It  was  when  he  was  with  Mc¬ 
Cann  Erickson  that  he  saw 
first-hand  the  dramatic  immedi¬ 
ate  .sales  response  to  ROP  news¬ 
paper  color.  An  ad  placed  in  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  by  Bur- 
dine’s  sold  out  a  men’s  line  sev¬ 
eral  times  over. 

“Now  we  are  asking,  in  news¬ 
paper  color,  men  to  try’  our 
electric  razor,”  Mr.  Light  said. 


McCann  Opens  Shop 
With  Hakuhotlo  Inc. 

Formation  of  McCann-Erick- 
son-Hakuhodo  Inc.,  with  head- 


Two  Rate  Cards 
In  One  Booklet 

Chicago 

Paul  Hirt,  advertising  promo- 


ASSIGNMENT:  Interpret  world  news  in  a  pack¬ 
age  for  mature  reading 

RESULT:  A  new  concept  in  interpretative 
news  commentary! 


ft"*’"'* 


WIRE— PHONE 
WRITE  TODAY! 


From  the  news  capitals  of 
the  world  CANADA  WIDE 
has  come  up  with  a  weekly 
service  of  interpretative  news 
commentary— complete,  fac¬ 
tual,  on-the-spot  analyses  of 
world  developments  .  .  .  po¬ 
litical,  diplomatic,  behind- 
the-scenes  stories  of  interest 
to  all  newspaper  readers. 

A  minimum  service  of  six 
stories,  mailed  to  you  each 
week.  Not  just  a  statement 
of  news  and  news  releases — 
but  an  interpretation  of  the 
news  and  what  it  means  to 
your  readers! 

Also,  the  service  will  include 
special  series  by  prize-winning 
writers  of  The  Montreal  Star 
covering  world  news  events, 
medical  achievements,  avia¬ 
tion  progress  and  research. 


CANADA  WIDE 


FEATURE 

SERVICE 

LTD. 


261  ST.  JAMES  ST.  WEST  •  MONTREAL  •  VICTOR  2-3449 


quarters  in  Tokyo,  was  an-  tion  manager  of  the  Chicago 
nounced  jointly  by  the  McCann-  Sun-Timea  and  Chicatio  Daily 
Erickson  Corp.  (International)  Newa,  has  applied  “reverse 
and  Hakuhodo  Inc.  English”  in  presenting  the  new 


Erickson  Corp.  (International)  Newa,  has  applied  “reverse 
and  Hakuhodo  Inc.  English”  in  presenting  the  new 

The  new  agency  will  offer  ad-  retail  rate  cards  of  the  two  Field 
vertising  and  marketing  serv-  papers  with  individual  “front” 
ices  to  the  clients  of  each  parent  covers,  depending  on  how  yon 
company,  as  well  as  to  others  in  look  at  the  new  Irooklet. 
the  international  field.  The  front  cover  of  each  sec- 

McCann  -  Erickson  Corpora-  tion  leads  off  with  the  retail 
tion  (International)  directs  the  rates  of  either  the  Daily  News 
operations  of  40  offices  in  19  or  Sun-Times,  thus  providing  the 
countries.  Hakuhodo  is  the  old-  ad  salesmen  with  the  complete 
est  and  second  largest  agency  in  retail  rate  structures  of  the  two 
Japan,  with  a  total  of  14  offices,  papers,  presented  individually 
including  operations  in  Okinawa  and  not  .sold  in  combination, 
and  New  York  City.  The  65-  Retail  rates  for  TV  Prevue, 
year-old  Hakuhodo  company  has  TV  News,  Sunday  .Midwest, 
approximately  700  Japanese  and  Chicago  Life  and  comic  .sections 


international  clients.  of  the  two  papers  appear  in  the 

•  center  of  this  rate  book,  showing 

Lever  Transfers  2  individual  rates  and  new  cotn- 

.  _  riwr—  bmation  savings  for  these 

Accounts  lojw  1  supplements. 

Transfer  of  the  “air-wick”  Effective  March  1,  the  Sun¬ 
advertising  account  from  Foote,  Times  portion  of  the  rate  cart 
Cone  &  Belding,  and  the  Dinner-  offers  retailers  frequency  dis- 
Redy  account  from  Kenyon  &  counts  in  addition  to  volume 
Eckhardt,  was  announced  this  nates.  The  Daily  News  .section 


week  by  Lever  Brothers  features  a  new,  more  simplified 
Company.  retail  rate  structure.  Both 

Both  product  lines  are  being  papers  offer  yearly  contracts 
assigned  to  J.  Walter  Thompson.  Plus  S'x  months  volume  rates. 

Lever  products  remaining  • 

with  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  are  32-Pace,  6-Color 
Imperial  Margarine  and  Pepso-  ^  i  .  t  i 

ident.  Those  remaining  with  Supplement  Issued 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  are  Praise,  Fairchild  Publications,  Inc. 
Spry  and  Handy  Andy.  highlighted  the  nine  industries 


Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  are  Praise,  Fairchild  Publications,  Inc. 
Spry  and  Handy  Andy.  highlighted  the  nine  industries 

•  it  serves  with  a  special  32-page, 

Campbell-Ewald  Marks  six-color  newsprint  supplement 
.  .  appearing  in  the  company  s  own 

aUth  Anniversary  publications. 

1  Campbell  -  Ewald  Company  The  special  section  was  a  prac- 
this  week  celebrated  its  50th  tical  demonstration  of  proper 
anniversary.  Founded  in  1911  und  engrav’ing  preparation 
by  the  late  Frank  J.  Campbell  for  effective  ROP  newspaper 
and  Henry  T.  Ewald,  the  agency  color  display  advertising. 


today  maintains  11  offices,  em¬ 
ploys  800  people  and  ser\’es  45 
clients. 


The  supplement  discussed 
each  industry’  as  if  it  were  a 
city,  and  showed  how  a  Fair- 


All  800  employes  receiv’ed  a  child  publication  serves  as  that 
50th  Golden  Anniversary  re-  industry’s  “city”  newspaper, 
membrance.  The  women  received  Fairchild’s  agency,  Marstcl- 
gold  charm  bracelets  and  the  lor,  Rickard,  Gebhardt  and 
men  cuff  links  inscribed  with  Reed,  Inc.  prepared  the  supple- 
the  agency’s  familiar  emblem  —  ment. 
a  quill  pen  hitting  the  bulls-eye  * 

j  of  a  target  —  “Advertising  Well  Y&R  Names  .Anderson 
Directed.”  Media  Relations  Chief 


Ad  Staff  Promotion 

Houston 

Three  promotions  in  the 
advertising  department  of 
the  Houaton  Poat  have  been 
announced  by  Robert  H. 
Lampee,  vicepresident,  adver¬ 
tising.  They  are:  W.  H.  Levens, 
zone  advertising  manager; 
Harry  E.  Hayes,  assistant  retail 
advertising  manager;  W.  C. 
(Bill)  Buhler,  assistant  state 
advertising  manager. 


Chicago 

Richard  C.  Anderson  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  de 
partment  of  media  relations  and 
planning  in  the  Chicago  office 
of  Young  &  Rubicam. 

Mr.  Anderson,  who  has  been 
associate  media  director  in  both 
the  Chicago  and  New  Yoric 
offices  of  Y&R,  has  been  with 
the  agency  nine  years.  He  was 
made  associate  media  director 
in  Chicago  in  1958  and  in  New 
York  in  1960. 
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ly . . .  What  About  San  Jose 


Marks  of  a 
Growing  Market 

B<nh  Dtbits  —  $4,879,371,000 
12th  Federal  Reserve  District 

Retail  Salts  —  $951,260,000 
Kst.  from  1959,  1961  SM  figures 

Employment  I  Dec.  I  —  242.000 
State  Dept,  of  Employment 
Population  —  442,31$ 

U.  S.  Census 

Construction  III  mos.l — $244,397,000 
U.  S.  Dept,  cf  Commerce 

Mercury  and  News  Ad  Linage  — 
S4.612.7S7 
.Media  Records 


Sources:  U.S.  Census;  Department  of 
Commerce  Projections. 


Growth  . . .  122^0  Since  50! 


Market  rtvseartli  men  do  doiihle-take.s  when  they 
check  Metropolitan  .San  Jose  popnlation  i»rowtli! 

In  1950  the  popnlation  was  290,547  -  now  tlu* 

fitinre  has  more  than  doublet!  -  to  642.315  in  ’60. 

Uiupiestionalily,  metro  .San  Jose  is  the  fastest  I'rowinj' 
major  metropolitan  market  in  the  nation!” 

Fiitiire’’'  Fotir  out  of  five  recent  U.S.  itovt'rnment 
projections  put  .\l(*tropolitan  San  Jose  ovt*r  a  million 
hy  1980! 

One  fact  remains  constant  in  this  upward  -  movinj; 
market — ONLY  the  San  Jose  Mercury  and  News  can 
Hive  you  complete  coseraue!  Find  out  how  \Ve  can 
help  y«»n  .sell  more! 

San  Jose 

Mercury  .''^  News 

A  RIDDER  NEWSPAPER 

Itepresentecl  Nationally  by  Kidder-Johns,  Inc. 


’Standard  Mairopolitan  Areas 
over  $00,000  population 


Up-and-Coming  Billion  Dollar  Market 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


World  PR 
Congress 
May  24-27 

Guido  de  Rossi,  executive 


vertisement  in  the  Wall  Street  C.  Erbb,  who  has  been  with  the 
Journal  or  the  New  York  Times,  office  since  it  was  established 
A  monthly  newsletter  is  planned,  two  years  apo.  Amonp  accounts 

handled  are  the  American  Bar 

(.apable  and  Etiiiral  Association,  the  American  Auto-  - - 


To  receive  the  leapue’s  “seal  mobile  Association,  Presbyte- 
of  approval”  and  benefit  by  its  rian  Hospital, 
reports  to  prospective  clients,  a  ♦  *  ♦ 

PR  firm  must  prove  it  has  HAWKINS  ASStM'.IATES 
“capable  personnel,  a  record  of 

sound  business  operation,  and  a  Baltimore 

history  of  hiph  ethical  practice.”  Georpe  Wripht  Hawkins  As- 


W.  Stewart  Atkins. 
Heart  Victim  at  47 


Gastonia,  N.  C. 
Baltimore  A  third  heart  attack  in  three 
Georpe  Wripht  Haw’kins  As-  years  was  fatal  to  W.  Stewart 


director  of  the  Italian  PR  “Specifically,  the  editorial  di-  sociates,  public  relations  coun-  Atkins,  47,  editor  and  peneral 
association  is  snearheadimr  the  rector  of  a  PR  firm  must  have  sellers,  will  be  known  henceforth  manaper  of  the  GusUmia  Gu- 

second  Worid  Coneress  on  I^iblic  »»  ^B  collepe  depree  and/or  has  as  Georpe  Wripht  Hawkins  As-  zette,  Jan.  30.  He  had  taken  over 

RelatJins  in  vfnTce!  spent  at  least  five  years  on  a  sociates.  Inc.  the  post  of  editor  followinp  the 

May  24-27  national  publication,”  Mr.  Peed  Officers  are  Georpe  W.  Hawk-  death  of  his  brother,  Ben  E. 

It  is  op^n  to  any  U.  S.  PR  explained.  “The  administrative  ins  President  and  treasurer;  Atkins,  l^t  May  1. 

nractitioner  Arthur  Reef  ev  director  and/or  business  man-  William  Offett  Doub,  secretary.  Their  father,  James  W.  At- 

ecutive  vicenresident  of  Barnet  ^^^r  must  have  shown  at  least  Ralph  N.  Elsmo,  executive  vice-  kins,  retains  the  title  of  pub- 
&  Reef  Asswiates  New  York  successful  busi-  president;  Clay  Mumford,  as-  lisher  of  the  afternoon  daily, 

is  trvine-  to  orB-im^e  -i  charter  ness  operation.”  sistant  treasurer,  and  Mrs.  Jane  but  is  no  lonper  active, 

jet  flipht  by  sfbena  from  New  Size  is  not  a  requisite  for  Wolf  Zaharis,  assistant  secre-  Stewart  Atkins  had  worked 

York  Mav  22  Round  trio  fare  membership.  A  two  man  com-  tary.  for  the  paper  since  his  high 

is  $350.  Fee  for  the  conpress  is  P^ny  may  be  admitted.  How-  The  concern  handles  public  re-  school  days.  He  was  public  rela- 

ever,  no  advertisinp  apency  or  lations  for  the  Baltimore  Civic  tions  manaper  for  R.  Gregg 
'"Among  those  from  this  coun-  corporation  PR  department  will  Opera  Company,  Inc.;  pre-game  Cherry^  during  his  successful 
trv  alreldv  nlannincr  tn  nttcnd  be  allowed  to  liecome  members,  and  half-time  events  for  the  campaign  for  governor, 
are  Kenneth  Yoii^  General  Mr.  Peed,  formerly  editor  and  Baltimore  Colts;  and  assists  in  Survivors  include  his  wife; 


are  Kenneth  Youel,  General 
Motors;  Admiral  Harold  B. 
Miller,  Pan-American  Airways; 
Donald  Lynch,  executive  direc- 


publisher  of  Telecast  Magazine,  promotion  for  race  meets  at  a  .son,  James  H.  Atkins,  Ga- 
has  been  in  PR  since  1948.  Mr.  Pimlico.  zette  business  manaper;  two 

Gammon  w'as  graduated  from  Regular  clients  include  War-  daughters;  and  two  grandchil- 


tor  Public  Relations  Societv  of  Collepe  in  1937  and  then  ner  Freuhauf  Trailer  Company,  dren. 

tor.  Public  Relations  Society  of  Baltimore  Oxygen  Supply  Com- 


Si;  Saera.ne„.„  Union 


w2htagton;”Robert*S‘S  "f/.  fair  Rillecl  in  Crash 

Howard  Chase,  New  York  to  19o0  Sacramento,  Calif. 

European  rules  are  followed.  associate  editor  of  Pag-  PERSONAL  NOTES  Basil  D.  Benedict,  telegraph 

Papers  are  submitted,  screened  next  three  Davis— named  vice-  ‘^‘tor,  and  Day  Churchman, 

and  presented  by  rapporteurs,  years  was  managing  editor  of  Sacramento  Union, 

Subsequently  they  will  be  president  of  Barkas  &  ^alit,  ^j,led  Jan.  28  when  their 

pubSed.  1955.  Inc..  New  York  He  joined  the  ^ 

Two  days  prior  to  the  congress  Officials  of  the  newly  merged  fi^  m  1J58  from  Young  ^  Lake  Tahoe 

there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Relations  Socmty  of  after  attending  a  farewell  party 

International  Public  Relations  America  are  acquainted  with  tor  of  network  and  station  pro  Thompson,  who 

Association,  also  in  Venice.  The  Plans  of  the  league.  Donald  E.  motion.  ^  ^  ^  resigned  the  Union’s  city  editor- 

next  world  congress  is  scheduled  Lynch,  executiv'e  director,  point-  giibfrt  Carter  air  and  de-  ship  to  enter  television, 

for  Montreal  in  1964  organized  Gilbert  Carter  air  and  de-  Benedict’s  local  column 

*  *  *  a  counselors  section  made  up  fense  correspondent  for  the  Lon-  began  last  fall.  It  had  just  been 

of  PR  firms.  John  F.  Moynahan,  do7i  I tailg  Herald  —  Morning”  in  a 

‘APPROVAL’  LEAGUE  president  of  John  Moynahan  &  Public  relations  officer,  U.S. A.,  spaders’  contest. 

Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  is  section  for  British  Overseas  Airways  *  *  ♦ 

In  the  near  future  organizers  chairman.  Corp.  He  succeeds  the  late  Ger- 

expect  to  open  the  Public  Rela-  “Membership  in  PRSA  is  in  uld  A.  W.  Wynne.  J.  R.  Buslinian  Dies 

tions  League  of  Approval,  Inc.,  itself  a  seal  of  approval,”  Mr.  ♦  *  •  Mechanicsbi’RG  Pa. 

at  527  Madison  Avenue,  New  Moynahan  .said.  “We  see  no  need  Milton  Rich  —  nam^  Press  ^  Bushman,  66’,  co- 

York  City.  for  any  league.”  Liaison  Executive  for  the  CBS  f  .  former  nuhlisher  of 

It  will  be  a  “verifying,  report-  *  *  ♦  News  Department.  He  will  act  .  “  „  ,  ,  P  ,  . 


Herald  from  1938  to  1941  and  Maryland  Imported  Cars,  Inc., 


Pair  Killeil  in  Crash 


PERSONAL  NOTES 
Stephen  Davis — named  vice- 


Subsequently  they  will  be 
published. 

Two  days  prior  to  the  congress 


Sacramento,  Calif. 

Basil  D.  Benedict,  telegraph 
editor,  and  Day  Churchman, 
columnist,  Sacramento  Union, 
were  killed  Jan.  28  when  their 
car  collided  with  a  bus.  They 
were  en  route  to  Lake  Tahoe 


‘APPROVAL’  LEAGUE 


J.  R.  Bushman  Dies 


ing  and  promoting  seiwdce  open 
to  approved  members,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  founders,  Earl  S. 


SEPARATE  FIRM 
Robert  Mullen,  Inc.,  formerly 


_ _ _  ,  -o  Mechanicsbi  rg,  Pa. 

Milton  Rich  —  named  Press  ,  t.  u  /-e  .. 

Liaison  Executive  for  the  CBS  .  Bushman  66,  co- 

News  Department.  He  will  act  ^  r  T  n’t  ^  f  J  f 

as  consultant  in  matters  of  press  u  ij 

relations  for  the  department. 


Peed,  administration  and  policy  of  the  New  York  service  office  of  James  R.  Greenwood,  former  ,  .  ...  . 

director,  and  Roland  Gammon,  Robert  R.  Mullen  &  Co.,  Wash-  sports  editor  of  the  Alexandria  ^ 

who  will  serve  as  qualifications  ington,  D.  C.,  has  been  formed  (Va.)  Gazette  and  staff  writer  • 

director.  as  a  separate  PR  firm,  wdth  J.  of  the  Miami  Beach  (Fla.)  Stin  Pi^xe  Collertioil 

First  invitations  for  member-  Clarke  Mattimore,  president.  —  promoted  to  press  relations 

ship  are  being  mailed  to  a  list  Robert  R.  Mullen  continues  as  manager  of  Beech  Aircraft  cor- 

of  about  5(X)  counseling  firms  president  in  Washington,  and  poration,  Wichita,  Kans.  He  will  Texas  Harte-Ha 


the  daily  in  1959,  and  it  has 
since  been  converted  into  a  semi- 


Fort  Worth 
Texas  Harte-Hanks  news- 


in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Peed  chairman  of  the  board  in  New  direct  worldwide  news  activities,  papers  dominated  the  Texas 
said.  Dues  are  based  on  annual  York.  The  two  firms  will  be  ♦  •  *  Associated  Press  1960  news  con- 

billings.  Lowest  will  be  $100  a  affiliated,  maintaining  offices  in  Al  Gouu),  former  Portland  tests.  Out  of  a  total  of  69 
year  when  billings  are  between  Tokyo,  Paris  and  London,  as  (Ore.)  JoumaZ  sports  writer —  awards,  Harte-Hanks  news- 
$25,000  and  $40,000.  Highest  well  as  in  Washington  and  New  to  Northw’est  Natural  Gas  Com-  papers  won  31  places  in  the  16 
will  be  $1,000  for  $600,000  or  York.  Mr.  Mattimore  was  for-  pany,  Portland,  as  news  direc-  contest  categories  available  to 
over.  In  addition  to  dues,  the  merly  a  vicepresident  and  the  tor.  He  succeeds  Merlin  Blais,  publications  in  the  under-75,(^ 
leagrue  plans  to  charge  $25  for  director  of  the  sales  develop-  formerly  with  the  Portland  Ore-  population  bracket.  This  in- 
reports  issued  on  members.  ment  and  promotion  division  of  gonian,  now  with  the  news  pro-  eluded  seven  first  places,  four 
The  league  promises  to  pub-  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  New  York,  motion  department  of  West  second  places,  two  third  places 
lish  the  roster  in  booklet  form  Vicepresident  of  the  New  York  Coast  Lumbermen’s  Association,  and  nearly  a  score  of  honorable 
and  also  once  a  year  as  an  ad-  Mullen  company  is  Mrs.  Ruth  Portland.  mention  awards. 
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“Your  Right 

to  Know 


The  men  who  wrote  the  American  Bill  of  Rights  put  first  things  first. 
In  writing  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  they  were  wise 
heyond  their  own  troubled  time.  They  adopted  the  principle  that  any 
people — to  be  and  to  remain  free — must  be  informed.  And  to  be  ade¬ 
quately  informed  they  must  have  unshackled  sources  of  information. 
So  by  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  a  free  press,  they  gave  clear  asser¬ 
tion  of  every  citizen’s  right  to  know. 

“YOUR  RIGHT  TO  KNOW”  is  also  a  basic  concept  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  S&H.  Pursuant  to  this  policy,  S&H  invites  and  welcomes 
inquiries  of  the  press  and  public  regarding  its  affairs.  S&H  also  adver¬ 
tises  extensively  in  weekly  newspapers  and  other  media  to  inform 
citizens  frankly  and  fully  about  every  phase  of  its  business. 

If  you,  as  a  member  of  the  Press,  would  like  to  know  more  about 
S&H  and  the  role  of  trading  stamps  in  our  economy,  please  write  us. 
We  will  consider  it  a  privilege  to  honor  “your  right  to  know.” 


GREEN 

STAMPS 


Americans  No.  1  Stamp  Plan  Since  1896 


The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company 
114  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  New  York 


1 


The  Weekly  Editor 


Vacations  are  likely  to  be  short 


and  sporadic. 

This  situation,  tlioH(/li  still 


THURSDATA 


By  Rick  Frie<lman 


A  LOOK  AT  THE  FIELD 


(Second  in  a  three-part  series 
on  personnel  recruitment) 


The  material  pre.sented  here 
was  taken  from  an  occupational 
brief  for  hifi:h  school  guidance 
instructors  put  out  by  Chronicle 
Guidance  Publications  Inc.,  of 
Moravia,  N.  Y.,  in  1956. 

Chronicle,  which  makes  the 
brief  available  to  thousands  of 
high  school  students  attempting 
to  make  career  choices,  has 
re<iuested  suggestions  from  E&P 
for  bringing  it  up  to  date.  The 
main  points  of  the  brief  are 
reviewed  here.  Italicized  com¬ 
ments  are  ours. 


generally  true,  is  changing,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  sulmrhati  press. 
Staffs  have  increased  in  some 
ca.ses  and  hours  and  vacation 


:iimillliiiiiiiiiiiiililiillilillililiii:iililllii::. 


FIGHT — The  Allmuy  (Calif.) 
Times,  which  turned  crusader 


paper,  ivhich  combines  the  urban 
flavor  of  the  sulmrban  weekly 
with  the  personal  journalism  of 
the  small  town  publication. 


The  weekly  editor  supervises 
all  phases  of  the  publication, 
including  editorial  policy,  re¬ 
porting,  circulation,  business 
management,  advertising  and 
production.  The  job  differs  from 
that  of  a  daily  paper  where  there 
is  a  high  degree  of  specialization. 
In  the  majority  of  weeklies,  the 
editor  is  also  the  publisher  or 
owner. 

The  weekly  editor  may  per¬ 
form  a  wide  variety  of  duties, 
depending  largely  on  the  size  of 
his  paper.  Where  there  are  only 
one  or  two  part-time  employees, 
the  editor  has  to  perform  all  of 
the  functions  concerned  with 
getting  out  the  paper.  Where 
there  are  upwards  to  six  em¬ 
ployees,  the  job  of  editor  more 
nearly  fits  the  title  which  is 
basically  the  selection  of  news, 
writing  of  copy  and  editorials, 
and  general  supervision  of  such 
activities  as  advertising,  circu¬ 
lation,  business  production  and 
job  printing. 

The  above  is  still  true  for 
many  weeklies,  but  the  rise  of 
the  suburban  press  and  the 
increasing  importance  of  the 
small  town  paper  have  brought 
about  a  change.  Highly  business- 
oriented  publications  operated 
along  the  lines  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  with  separate  heads 
for  each  department  are  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  prevalent. 
How  much  an  editor  will  find 
himself  enmeshed  in  other  de¬ 
partments  depends  on  the  size 
and  location  of  the  weekly. 

Weeklies  break  down  into  four 
general  categories:  the  rural 
press,  serving  a  large  farm 
community;  the  small  town 
weekly,  which  combines  features 
of  the  rural  publication  with 
that  of  the  suburban  paper;  the 
suburban  weekly,  oriented  along 
the  lines  of  the  metropolitan 
daily;  and  the  neighborhood 


The  weekly  editor  reads 
incoming  copy  and  news  re¬ 
leases;  cuts,  alters  or  rewrites 
material  according  to  its  import¬ 
ance  to  his  readers,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  space  available  in  the 
l)aper;  hires  news  correspond¬ 
ents  from  surrounding  communi¬ 
ties  covered  by  the  paper’s 
circulation,  and  looks  over  and 
corrects  their  copy;  gathers  in¬ 
formation  on  local  happenings 
and  writes  it  up  in  the  form  of 
news  stories;  decides  what 
stories  go  in  each  page  or  de¬ 
partment  of  the  paper;  reads 
daily  or  weekly  papers  published 
nearby  and  clips  articles  of  local 
interest;  reads  and  corrects 
proofs;  decides  wbat  pictures 
are  to  be  used  with  each  news 
story. 

The  emphasis  on  pictures  in 
weeklies  is  increasing  and  help¬ 
ing  to  make  better  papers. 

This  last  statement  is  even 
truer  today  than  in  1956.  With 
the  development  of  Jiew  en¬ 
graving  equipment  and  the 
rismg  popularity  of  offset  print¬ 
ing,  pictures  have  come  to  play 
a  major  role  in  many  weekly 
newspapers.  (See  the  accom¬ 
panying  “Thursdata”  item  on 
Paddock  Publications  for  a  good 
example  of  this.) 


schedules  are  becoming  more  recall  fight,  was 

regular.  But  the  weekly  news-  Publicly  accredited  with  the  de- 
paperman  can  still  expect  to  Mayor  Kathie  Zahn.  Mrs. 

find  himself  working  some  nights  Dorothy  Larimer,  chairman  of 
and  weekends.  The  saving  grace  .  ®  recaU  forces,  cited  editorials 
here  is  that  many  times  he  can  since  .August  as 

get  an  especially  long  weekend  dwiding  factor.  An  at- 

off  or  a  weekday  when  he  needs  t®*^P^od  advertiser  lioycott  and 
it.  Hours  on  most  weekly  news-  ^  curb  on^  were  used  by 

papers  are  fluid  enough  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  night  and  week¬ 
end  work. 


Mrs.  Zahn’s  forces  against  the 
Times,  according  to  Editor  Har¬ 
old  Weller.  On  one  occasion  Mrs. 
Zahn  threatened  to  have  Mr. 

*  •  *  Weller  removed  from  a  council 

The  .salary  of  a  weekly  editor  session.  ^  ^  ^ 

is  not  likely  to  be  less  than  $60 
nor  more  than  $100  a  week  on  a 
flat  basis. 


LONG  —  A  local  man  was 
arrested  in  Southington,  Conn., 

rri  •  •  4  4  1  I  j  and  his  case  was  continued  10 

lilts  picture  too  has  changed  a  . 

tho  h4.H4.^  At  "months  until  the  Southington 


for  the  better  since  1956.  Al¬ 
though  salaries  fluctuate  widely 
from  paper  to  paper,  the  short¬ 
age  of  competent  newsmen  has 
forced  the  better  and  more  pros¬ 
perous  weeklies  to  raise  their 


News  began  reporting  this  fact. 
When  the  court  gave  its  twen¬ 
tieth  continuance,  the  News  used 
the  story  on  Page  One.  Then 
for  five  consecutive  weeks  the 
paper  headlined  the  score  of 


pay  scales.  Today  a  good  editor  eontinuances.  After  the  twenty- 
rnn  start  at  $100  and  go  up  to  continuance,  the  man  wi 

.$150  or  more  in  a  few  cases.  The  ^  ^ 

beginning  reporter  is  now  start¬ 
ing  at  a  higher  salary  in  many 
instances  than  the  $60  base  for 
editors  quoted  in  1956. 


The  editor  may  cover  fires, 
accidents,  etc.,  take  pictures,  and 
possibly  develop  the  film  and 
make  prints.  He  may  attend 
meetings  of  organizations  such 
as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  .service  clubs,  not  only  to 
secure  news  but  to  build  good 
w'ill  for  his  newspaper,  and  to 
further  the  best  interests  of  his 
community,  either  editorially  or 
by  his  personal  participation. 

One  would  have  to  look  far 
and  wide  for  a  more  complete 
newspaperman  than  the  good 
weekly  editor.  And  few,  if  any 
other  fields  of  journalism,  offer 
the  personal  contact  of  weekly 
news  gathering  or  get  the  editor 
and  his  reporter  as  close  to 
readers. 


the  direction  of  the  judge.  He 
was  found  guilty  of  operating  a 
motor  vehicle  w'hile  his  licenaeH 
was  suspended.  Charges  of  reck¬ 
less  driving  and  one  of  abandon-j 
ing  motor  vehicle  on  the  high-l 
way  were  dropped.  The  histo^P 
of  this  case  went:  April,  19^ 
—  man  arrested;  Nov.  22 
through  Dec.  22  —  News  head¬ 
lined  the  .story;  Dec.  29  —  man 
Today  there  are  more  than  given  a  15-day  suspended  sen- 
9,000  weeklies  publishing  in  the  tence,  fined  $100  and  put  on 
United  States,  and  the  above  is  probation;  Jan.  5,  1%1  —  dis- 
still  true  in  the  majority  of  position  of  case  appeared  in  the^ 
cases.  But  the  rise  of  the  sub-  New’s. 


While  no  accurate  figures  are 
available,  it  is  certain  that  the 
editors  of  a  large  majority  of 
the  8,750  weeklies  are  also 
owners. 


urban  press  has  created  a  tre¬ 
mendous  opportunity  for  re¬ 
porters  to  move  into  the  editor’s 
chair  of  many  corporate-owned 
papers. 


The  hours  of  the  weekly  edi¬ 
tor  are  exceedingly  irregular. 
Hours  may  exceed  those  of  his 
employees  considerably  with  no 
extra  pay  for  overtime.  He  often 
works  one  or  more  evenings  a 
week.  In  an  emergency  he  may 
have  to  work  far  into  the  night. 


POOR  —  The  story  of  Illi-p 
nois’  poor  was  told  recently  ii 
a  six-part  series  prepared  bjl 
the  Paddock  Publications  In&P 
*  *  *  suburban  weeklies  in  Chicago 

,  Five  months  in  preparation,  i1 
Our  population  is  steadily  be-  provided  on-the-spot  reportim 
coming  more  suburban.  As  new  Qf  plight  of  the  poor  in  thL 
communities  form  around  our  stricken  areas  of  Southern  IlSfl 
cities,  they  may  need  and  sup-  nois,  the  slums  in  Cook  County, 
port  their  own  weeklies.  marginal  farms.  Also 

This  is  more  true  today  than  included  were  reports  on  the  ef- 
ever  before.  Weeklies  are  spring-  fects  of  automation  on  semi- 
ing  up  everywhere — in  the  coun-  skilled  and  unskilled  workers. 
try-club  communities  outside  of  The  series  was  reported  and 
city  lines  and  in  the  housing  written  by  Charles  Hayes,  ex- 
projects  rising  in  the  heart  of  ecutive  editor,  and  William  Du- 
urban  redevelopment.  laney,  managing  editor,  both  of 

The  reader  need  not  turn  any  whom  travelled  1,200  miles 
further  than  the  “Thursdata"  through  the  state  to  gather 
column  on  this  page  to  see  what  information.  Larry  Cameron, 
a  vital  force  the  weekly  is  be-  photographer,  accompanied 

coming  in  the  communications  J®""; 

.  .  his  highly  dramatic  pictures 

^  ■  told  the  plight  of  the  poor  by 

(Next  week:  A  look  at  the  quoting  an  appropriate  verse 
suburban  reporter  and  some  per-  from  the  Bible,  Sophocles,  Vir 
sonal  observations.)  gil,  Shakespeare  and  others. 
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home  loans  a  year  by  Insured 
Savings  and  Loan  Associations 

Last  year,  the  nation’s  Insured  Savings  and  Loan  Associations  made  home  loans 
to  America’s  families  totaling  $14  billion  .  .  .  more  than  all  other  financial  insti¬ 
tutions  combined.  They  look  forward  to  serving  their  communities  and  the  nation 
just  as  effectively  in  the  growth  years  ahead. 

0>961.  THE  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  FOUNDATION,  INC.,  IIH  E  STREET  N.W.,  WASHINGTON  4,  D.C. 


Media  Records  Top  25  News 


TOTAL  ADVEl 

(Six  and  $• 


YEAR-19S6 

YEAR-19S7 

1.  Los  Angeles  Times 

LINES 

66,29S,28S 

1.  Los  Angeles  Times 

LINES 

67,042,093 

2.  Milwaukee  Journal 

S8,132,817 

2.  Miami  Herald 

55,462,730 

3.  Chicago  Tribune 

SS,287,S27 

3.  Milwaukee  Journal 

55,415,155  i 

4.  Miami  Herald 

S4,210,S31 

4.  New  York  Times 

52,334,513 

S.  New  York  Times 

S4,060,S74 

S.  Chicago  Tribune 

51,989,763 

6.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

46,07S,S3S 

6.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

47,457,623 

7.  Washington  Star 

4S,41 1,969 

7.  Baltimore  Sun 

43,358,531 

8.  Houston  Chronicle 

44,7S6,817 

8.  Woshington  Stor 

43,146,467 

9.  Boltimore  Sun 

43,947,442 

9.  Houston  Chronicle 

42,710,266 

10.  Detroit  News 

43,SS4,089 

10.  New  Orleans  Times-Pic. &  States 

41,940,000 

T1.  New  Orleans  Times-Pic.  &  States 

40,830,801 

11.  Detroit  News 

41,018,039 

12.  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

40,826,237 

12.  Cincinnoti  Enquirer 

40,535,508 

13.  Minneapolis  Star  &  Trib 

39,930,S62 

13.  Akron  Beocon-Journol 

39,604,858 

14.  St.  Louis  Post-Oispotch 

39,489,391 

14.  Minneapolis  Star  &  Trib. 

38,838,501 

IS.  Akron  Beacon-Journal 

39,463,061 

15.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispotch 

38,575,253 

16.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

39,291,237 

16.  Washington  Post 

38,275,884 

17.  Washington  Post 

39,041,S40 

17.  New  York  News 

37,694,287 

18.  Atlanta  Journal  &  Const. 

37,S03,379 

18.  Philodelphia  Inquirer 

37,100,359 

19.  New  York  News 

37,309,0S2 

19.  Atlonta  Journal  &  Const. 

36,604,882 

20.  Dallas  Times-Herald 

36,S79,910 

20.  Columbus  Dispatch 

35,539,255 

21.  Los  Angeles  Examiner 

36,288,27S 

21.  Denver  Post 

34,328,153 

22.  Columbus  Dispatch 

3S,462,478 

22.  Los  Angeles  Examiner 

34,151,524 

23.  Denver  Post 

3S,004,4S2 

23.  Dallos  Times-Herald 

34,077,106 

24.  Dayton  News 

34,819,386 

24.  St.  Petersburg  Times 

33,672,157 

2S.  Newark  News 

34,442,240 

25.  Phoenix  Republic 

33,360,970 

t 

1.  los  Angtits  Timts 

2.  Miomi  Herold 

3.  Milwaukee  Journol 

4.  New  York  Times 

5.  Chicogo  Tribune 

6.  Cleveland  Plain  D« 

7.  Woshington  Stor 

8.  New  Orleans  TiniesI 

9.  Houston  Chronicle 

10.  Baltimore  Sun 

11.  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

12.  Washington  Post 

13.  Minneopolis  Star  4 

14.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispi 

15.  Akron  Beocon  Joun 

16.  Detroit  News 

17.  New  York  News 

18.  Atlanto  Journol  K 

19.  Phoenix  Republic 

20.  Columbus  Dispotek 

21.  St.  Petersburg  Tine 

22.  Denver  Post 

23.  Dollas  Times  Herik 

24.  Philadelphia  Inqu* 

25.  Tampa  Tribune 


^vsipers  During  The  Past  5  Years 


I 


ISING  LINAGE 


ond  StlyHtwtpopers) 


I 


LINES 

65,378,199 

56,037,633 

50,974,383 

50,655,463 

50,080,535 

43,928,270 

41,798,927 

41,191,750 

40,473,646 

39,956,386 

39,316,398 

38,757,290 


38,478,556 

36,949,715 

36,949,067 

36,727,834 

36,005,993 

35.911.736 
34,675,824 
34,487,836 

34,474,525 

33,881,863 

33,523,314 

33.114.737 
32,945,318 


1.  Los  Angeles  Times 

2.  Miomi  Herald 

3.  New  York  Times 

4.  Chicago  Tribune 

5.  Milwoukee  Journal 

6.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

7.  Washington  Post 

8.  Washington  Stor 

9.  New  Orleans  Times-Pic. 

10.  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

11.  St.  Louis  Post-Oispotch 

12.  Houston  Chronicle 

13.  Minneapolis  Stor  &  Trib. 

14.  8oltimore  Sun 

15.  Detroit  News 

16.  Akron  Oeocon  Journal 

17.  Phoenix  Republic 

18.  Philadelphio  Inquirer 

19.  Atlonta  Journol  &  Const. 

20.  New  York  News 

21.  St.  Petersburg  Times 

22.  Columbus  Dispatch 

23.  Denver  Post 

24.  Dollos  Times-Herold 


LINES 

78,690,743 

60,267,704 

60,056,995 

56,237,322 

55,689,107 

47,589,274 

44,491,452 

44,270,559 

43,745,555 

42,328,964 

41,624,610 

41,569,592 

41,341,343 

41,006,362 

40,395,532 

39,754,666 

39,551,328 

39,524,086 

39,078,285 

39,058,747 

36,498,1  SI 
36,171,940 
36,167,202 
35,892,071 


25.  Norfolk  Virginia  Pilot  &  Portsmouth  Stor  34,850,694 


YEAR— 1960 

1.  Los  Angeles  Times 

LINES 

80,356,751 

2.  New  York  Times 

61,922,811 

3.  Miomi  Herald 

59,879,423 

4.  Chkogo  Tribune 

56,365,279 

5.  Milwaukee  Journal 

56,142,596 

6.  Cleveland  Ploin  Deoler 

51,614,002 

7.  Washington  Post 

45,390,776 

8.  New  Orleans  Times-Pk. 

44,228,641 

9.  Washington  Star 

43,125,202 

10.  Phoenix  Repubik 

42,697,171 

11.  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

42,489,941 

12.  Houston  Chronicle 

42,384,325 

13.  Minneapolis  Star  &  Trib  42,367,178 

14.  Detroit  News  41,492,236 

1$.  Baltimore  Sun  41,320,S20 

16.  Columbus  Dispatch  41,008,077 

17.  Akron  Beacon-Journal  40,920,S92 

18.  New  York  News  40,178,376 

19.  Philadelphia  Inquirer  39,515,990 

20.  Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution  39,351,835 

21.  St.  Louis  Dispatch  39,033,713 

22.  Dallas  Times-Herald  36,695,354 

23.  Denver  Post  36,109,389 

24.  St.  Petersburg  Times  36,105,646 

25.  Son  Francisco  Examiner  35,860,839 


*The  Washington  Post  expanded  its  lead  in  Washingtoo 
from  220,893  lines  in  1939  to  2,263,374  lines  in  I960 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Civil  War  Period 
Revived  in  Photos 

By  Bob  Warner 


The  power  of  photo^aphy  as 
documented  history  is  clearly 
seen  and  felt  again  in  the  Ansco 
Centennial  Exhibit  of  Photog¬ 
raphy  and  the  Civil  War.  The 
beautifully  hung  exhibit  at  the 
IBM  Gallery  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  New  York  features 
a  collection  of  Civil  War  pho¬ 
tographs  taken  by  America’s 
first  photojournalists,  of  whom 
Mathew  Brady  was  the  most 
famous. 

With  pictures  on  the  gallery 
walls  and  music  of  the  Civil 
War  period  playing  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  a  visitor  soon  feels  as 
though  he  is  wandering  among 
the  battles  and  ruins  and  heroes 
of  another  age.  Here  are  the 
dead  lying  in  muddy  trenches; 
the  ruins  of  Richmond,  Charles¬ 
ton,  Fredericksburg  and  Harp¬ 
er’s  Ferry;  fighters  on  land  and 
sea;  the  top  military  leaders  of 
both  the  Union  and  the  Con¬ 
federacy;  the  weary  legions  of 
the  defeated  and  the  soldiers  of 
the  victorious  Union  army  pos¬ 
ing  before  Appomattox. 

Ansco  provides  a  vivid  de¬ 
scription  of  what  it  was  like 
to  be  a  war  photographer  in 
those  days: 

The  Wet-Plate 

“All  through  those  war  years 
the  wet  collodion  process  was 
the  best  quality  system  avail¬ 
able  to  the  photographer.  Brief¬ 
ly,  the  method  consisted  of  flow¬ 
ing  a  collodion  mixture  onto  a 
glass  plate.  This  mixture  con¬ 
sisted  of  gun  cotton,  sulphuric 
ether,  alcohol  mixed  with  halo¬ 
gen  salts  of  cadmium,  ammonia, 
etc. 


while  taking  battle-field  photo¬ 
graphs.  When  one  considers  that 
many  of  the  original  plates  were 
as  large  as  17x20  inches,  it  adds 
to  the  admiration  one  must  feel 
for  these  courageous  photogra¬ 
phers.’’ 

Their  tools  created  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  limitations  under 
which  Civil  War  cameramen 
worked.  These  pictures  are 
static;  they  do  not  move  or  cap¬ 
ture  any  action.  Even  some  of 
the  posed  shots  clearly  show 
head  or  hand  movement  in  a 
group  study. 

Altogether  about  125  pictures 
are  exhibited  at  the  IBM  gal¬ 
lery.  Many  of  them  were  taken 
by  Brady.  Some  were  taken 
either  by  his  assistants  or  other 
photogp:^phers  of  the  period.  A 
good  many  Civil  War  photos 
which  were  not  taken  by  Brady 
or  his  staff  somehow  later  found 
their  way  into  the  Brady  col¬ 
lection  of  war  negatives  and 
were  mistakenly  attributed  to 
Brady  himself. 

Ansco  Supply 

During  the  Civil  War,  the 
founder  of  Ansco,  Edward  An¬ 
thony,  owned  a  photographic 
supply  company  in  New  York 
city.  He  sold  materials  to  Brady 
and  also  extended  to  him  long¬ 
term  credit  for  his  Civil  War 
operations.  (In  1901  Anthony 
merged  with  a  photographic 
supply  manufacturer,  Scovill 
and  Adams,  to  form  the  An¬ 
thony  &  Scovill  Co.,  which  was 
later  shortened  to  Ansco.) 


HUGE  BATTERY,  near  Yorktown,  never  fired  a  $hof.  Thii  picture  which 
seems  to  capture  the  spirit  of  the  do-rsothing  mortars  is  in  the  Mathew 
Brady  collection  shown  in  Ansco's  Civil  War  gallery. 


COUNCIL  OF  WAR  in  1862.  Distressed  by  McClellan's  hesitation  to 
exploit  his  repulse  of  the  invasion  of  Maryland  by  General  Lee,  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln  went  to  the  front  to  insist  that  McClellan  advance  Into 
Virginia.  Another  sample  of  Brady's  photojournalism. 


“The  plate  was  then  immersed 
for  several  minutes  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  distilled  water  and  silver 
nitrate  to  make  it  sensitive  to 
light.  While  still  wet,  the  plate 
was  inserted  in  the  camera  and 
an  exposure,  ranging  from  ten 
to  forty  seconds  or  more,  was 
made.  The  operator  then  re¬ 
moved  the  plate,  rushed  it  to  his 
dark  tent  for  immediate  devel¬ 
opment  and  prepared  a  new 
plate  for  another  exposure. 

“Sometimes  all  this  was  done 
while  shot  and  shell  were  flying 
in  all  directions!  ....  Historical 
records  indicate  that  Timothy 
O’Sullivan,  one  of  the  gp*eatest 
photographers  of  the  war,  had 
no  less  than  three  cameras  de¬ 
stroyed  by  exploding  shells. 


RICHMOND  IN  RUINS  in  I86S.  This  picture  may  have  been  taken  by  one  of  Brady's  assistants  but  it  has 
been  added  to  the  Brady  collection.  All  of  the  war  photographs  were  made  from  wet  plates. 
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No  time  to  baby  this  picture!  Wet  film  or  not,  first  print  is  it.  Short 
fix,  sizzling  dryer.  Yet,  production  quality  a  must.  What  paper 
will  take  this  kind  of  rough  rush  handling  and  deliver?  Koda- 
bromide.  With  latitude  to  spare  and  a  five-grade  choice.  Dead¬ 
lines?  Kodabromide  meets  them  beautifully. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


make 
the  most 
of  minutes 


JUST 


MINUTES 


a  linecasting  machine  can  set  an  hour’s  worth 
of  manual  composition . . .  automatically. .  .with 

I 

FAIRCHILD  TELETYPESETTER 


WITH  TELETYPESETTER 

YOUR  LINECASTING  MACHINES  OPERATE  AT  THEIR  TOP  CAPACITY 


the  TTS  PERFORATOR  has  an  easily  mastereil 
touch  system  typewriter  keyboard.  Every  char 
actor,  spaceband  and  linecastinR  machine 
function  IS  recorded  by  perforations  in  strong 
paper  tape. 


the  TTS  OPERATING  UNIT  is  easily  attached 
beneath  the  hnecasting  machine  keyboard  — 
iloes  not  interfere  with  periodic  manual  oper 
ation  TTS  equipment  is  mechanical  —  easily 
serviced  and  maintained  by  shop  personnel. 


Your  linecasting  machines  are  a  major  capital  invest 
merit.  They’re  built  to  turn  out  type  two  or  three  times  . 
faster  than  human  hands  normally  operate  them.  With 
TTS  they  operate  at*  top  capacity  continuously  ONLY 
with  TTS  tape-operated  linecasting  machines  do  you 
get  the  maximum  return  on  your  investment.  For  exam 
pie:  About  210  lines  average  is  pretty  good  output  per 
hour  by  manual  operation.  But  with  TTS  tape,  standard 
machines  can  produce  400  or  more  lines,  and  high  speed 
machines  600  or  more  lines  —  automatically  —  fiour 
■  after  hour. 

!You  get  all  the  type  you  need  —  on  time  —  all  the  time 
with  TTS.  Mail  the  coupon  today  for  the  full  story. 


ANSWERS  to  questions 
commonly  asked  about 

TELETYPESETTER® 

Can  cla$Mified  matter  be  set? 

Yes.  Also  tabular  matter,  including  run-arounds 
and  box  scores  can  be  set  automatically  using 
Teletypesetter. 

Does  Fairchild  install  and  instruct  in  TTS  use? 

Installation  is  supervised  by  Fairchild  personnel. 
At  the  time  of  the  initial  installation,  basic 
instruction  is  given  to  perforator  operators  and 
maintenance  men.  In  addition,  Fairchild  pro¬ 
vides  a  tuition-free  school  for  training  customers’ 
personnel  in  maintenance  of  the  equipment. 

Can  perforated  tape  be  used  to  set  type  more 
than  once? 

Yes.  In  addition,  another  advantage  of  TTS  is 
that  tape  can  be  stored  for  later  use,  saving  metal 
inventory  and  space. 

How  many  TTS  equipped  linecasting  machines 
can  be  tended  by  one  man? 

Normally,  three  or  four. 

Can  a  weekly  newspaper  get  TTS  benefits? 

Yes.  Many  weeklies  transcribe  news  items,  cor¬ 
respondence,  personals,  features,  etc.  on  a  per¬ 
forator  daily.  The  tape  is  stored  until  publication 
time  nears,  then  the  type  is  set  automatically 
on  the  TTS-equipped  linecasting  machine.  For 
newspapers  with  job  shop  work,  this  frees  the 
composing  machine  for  profitable  commercial 
printing  jobs. 


District  Offices:  Eastchester,  N.  Y.;  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
Chicose,  III.;  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Toronto,  Ont. 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  FGE  41 
Fairchild  Drive,  Ploinview,  1.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Please  tend  me  “AAore  Type  in  lest  Time." 
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IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Newspaper  Libraries  Date  From  1906 


By  Muriun  M.  (MMulmun 

Millions  of  clipping,  millions  bumed-out  skeleton  in  a  few 
of  photographs,  thousands  of  hours.  Tons  of  zinc  engravings 
negatives  and  zinc  cuts  are  were  .stored  near  the  roof,  and 
available  to  the  staffs  of  San  these  fell  through  the  blazing 
Francisco’s  three  big  newspa-  floors  to  the  basement,  along 
pers,  the  Chronicle,  the  Exam-  with  twenty  mangled  linotypes. 
iner  and  the  News-Call-Bulletin.  Now,  55  years  later  under  the 
Each  paper  was  well  estab-  management  of  Miss  Joan  Bell, 
li.shed  in  the  last  century:  one  the  library  has  an  estimated 
of  them  has  already  published  iTiillion  clippings,  400,000  photo- 
its  centennial  edition,  and  an-  praphs,  1,500  reference  books, 
other  anticipates  its  centennial  3,000  maps  and  500  pamphlets 
in  five  years.  But  the  libraries  1560  square  feet  of  floor 

of  these  papers,  crammed  as  space.  It  requires  seven  full- 
they  are  now  with  valuable  ma-  time,  and  one  part-time  work- 
terial,  are  not  nearly  that  old.  to  mark,  clip  and  file  the 
The  earthquake  and  fire  (al-  complete  home  edition,  as  well 
ways  add  those  last  two  words,  ^oy  changes  in  other  edi- 
|K)dner)  cut  heavily  into  their  tions.  Instead  of  shears,  “slit- 
records  and  files.  In  fact  the  ters”  (2  point  leads  from  the 
Chronicle  lost  its  entire  files  in  composing  room)  are  found  by 
the  fire.  Fortunately,  one  mem-  the  staff  to  be  much  faster  than 
her  of  the  staff  had  saved  everj'  shears  for  clipping  the  papers, 
issue  of  the  Chronicle  since  its  "^he  Chronicle  library  sub¬ 

beginning,  and  the  fire  did  not  scribes  to  only  two  current 
reach  these.  magazines;  Time  and  Aviation 

Week.  But  it  is  interesting  to 
Began  as  a  Playbill  note  that  it  does  subscribe  to 

j  ,  .  Readers  Guide,  so  that  any 

The  Chronicle,  proud  of  its  needed  magazine  material  can 
^ginning  in  a  little  room  on  looked  up  and  obtained  quick- 
Clay  Street  in  1865  sterted  in  ,y  the  public  library', 
the  form  of  a  playbill  featuring  clippings  are  mounted  on 

dramatic  criticism.  The  found-  colored  paper  before  filing.  A 
ere  were  the  de  Young  brothep,  different  shade  of  paper  has 
Michael,  17,  and  Charles,  20,  been  used  each  year,  ever  since 
who  be^n  the  project  on  20  1913  Qn  the  paper  is  listed 
torrowed  dollars  which  had  to  ^^e  name  or  subject  under  which 
be  paid  back  in  a  week  and  ^^e  clipping's  is  to  be  filed,  the 
were.  Two  of  its  early  contribu-  date,  edition  and  page  number, 
tors  were  Mark  Twain  (who  This  pinpoints  the  clipping’s 
wrote  in  exchange  for  desk  g^urce  immediately, 
space)  and  Bret  Harte,  then  a 

clerk  at  the  mint.  In  only  three  (Tipping  Log 

years  the  Dramatic  Chronicle  .  ,  . 
was  full-fledged,  and  selling  sub- 

scriptions  at  $5  a  year.  the  Clipping  Log,  a  stapled  al- 

.  phabetical  list  of  subjects  filed. 

.  uv  Pr’""'  This  is  helpful  not  only  to  the 

tabhshed  in  1879.  It  consisted  librarians  but  to  the  newsmen, 

of  who  can  tell  at  a  glance  what 

published  m  the  paper,  a  wm-  subjects  are  available,  without 
plete  set  of  reports  of  the  Call-  asking  the  librarians  to  dig 
forma  legislature,  2,000  volumes  through  the  actual  envelopes, 
of  reference  works,  and  300  “ht-  The  Chronicle  publishes  sev- 
*  clippings  eral  magazine  sections  and  fea- 

Whitelaw  Reid,  then  editor  of  tures,  including  Bonanza,  This 
the  Netv  York  Tribune,  credited  World,  Datebook,  and  leisure 
It  as  the  best  organized  news-  ^nd  travel  sections  which  re¬ 
paper  library  in  the  country.  The  quire  research.  In  addition,  the 
Chronicle  was  the  first  paper  Chronicle-o>^Tied  TV  station 
to  file  clippings  in  4  x  9  en-  kRON,  uses  the  library  facili- 
velopes,  placed  in  upright  tin  ties, 
document  boxes.  This  is  said  to  rr.,  ,  j  , 

have  been  the  beginning  of  the  volumes  is 

modern  vertical  filing  system,  complete  since  1865.  Also  micro¬ 
filmed  are  the  papers  from  1865 
New  Beginning  1906,  and  1944  to  the  pres¬ 

ent.  (Those  from  1906  to  1944 
With  the  loss  of  this  material  are  gradually  being  filmed.)  In 
in  1906,  the  library  had  to  addition,  the  library  has  the 
begin  all  over.  The  Chronicle  New  York  Times  on  microfilm 
building  was  steel-framed,  but  from  1949  to  the  present, 
surrounded  by  fire  it  became  a  The  San  Francisco  News  and 
42 


Tlie  Examiner 


the  Call-Bulletin,  San  Fran-  .square  inch  u.sed  for  a  library, 
cisco’s  afternoon  pajiers,  merged  The  main  problem  is  one  of 
in  1959  to  become  the  News-  housing.  Crowding  is  ruinous  to 
Call-Bulletin.  Its  oldest  com-  clippings  and  disheartening  to 
ponent  is  the  Bulletin,  created  a  librarian  who  must  cram  them 
Oct.  8,  1855  hy  the  crusading  into  too  small  a  space, 
editor  James  King  of  William.  “Libraries  must  grow,  if  they 
The  Call  was  not  far  behind,  are  to  l)e  efficient.  "The  theory  is 
appearing  Dec.  1,  1856  as  the  to  weed  out  the  unne<essary  as 
production  of  five  unemployed  new  material  is  received.  This 
but  “practical  printers.’’  These  sounds  fine,  but  is  imixissible  to 
two  papers  united  in  the  late  practice.  Too  much  is  happening 
twenties  to  become  the  Call-Bul-  to  allow  the  balance  to  remain 
letin,  and  Stuart  Rasmussen,  status  quo.’’  It  is  easy  to  weed  if 
present  librarian,  was  on  hand  you  go  through  with  a  lawn- 
to  combine  the  small  morgues  mower,  he  adds.  And  what  about 
of  the  two  papers.  an  editor  who  says,  “I  told  you 

.  ,  to  throw  some  away,  but  why 

In  the  Million«i  ... 

that  one! 

The  News,  youngest  ingredi¬ 
ent  of  the  group,  began  life 
March  21,  1903,  with  a  give-  Before  San  Francisco  was  10 
away  circulation  of  150.  Though  years  old,  132  periodicals  of  all 
on  that  memorable  day  in  1906  types  and  sizes  had  begun  pub- 
the  Call-Examiner-Chronicle  had  lication.  Most  of  them  also  died 
to  be  printed  by  the  Oakland  in  the  same  period,  but  one 
Tribune  across  the  Bay,  the  emerged  in  1863  called  the  Bern- 
News  printed  under  its  own  ocratic  Press.  It  nearly  met  the 
roof,  until  soldiers  came  along  fate  of  other  papers  of  the  time, 
and  blew  up  the  building  in  an  for  when  the  news  of  Lincoln’s 
effort  to  contain  the  spreading  assassination  was  received  in 
fires.  The  News  staff  had  just  1865,  a  mob  threw  the  paper’s 
time  to  bury  their  one  linotype,  working  parts,  such  as  they 
and  by  May  5  they  were  putting  were,  into  the  street.  The  pa- 
out  the  paper  in  San  Francisco  per  had  been  mildly  southern  in 
again  —  from  a  sideshow  tent,  sympathy. 

Meantime  they  printed  in  Oak-  It  was  the  remains  of  this 
land  in  a  loft  over  a  liv’ery  sheet,  by  then  called  the  Daily 
stable.  Evening  Examiner,  that  were 

Mr.  Rasmussen  heads  a  staff  taken  over  in  1880  by  George 
of  four,  but  personally  digs  out  Hearst,  who  had  done  very  well 
requested  materials  as  nimbly  indeed  in  the  Nevada  mines, 
as  if  it  were  five  seconds  to  And  when  his  son  William  Ran- 
deadline.  He  has  no  idea  how  dolph  Hearst  graduated  from 
many  clippings  and  photographs  Harvard  in  1887  and  said  he 
his  crowded  library  contains,  but  would  like  to  own  the  Examiner, 
estimates  them  to  be  in  the  mil-  it  was  gladly  turned  over  to  him, 
lions.  This  has  been  a  major  plus  a  few  million  dollars  for 
library  only  since  1937  when  it  running  expenses,  for  it  was 
was  decided  to  keep  more  thor-  losing  money  steadily, 
ough  files.  Bound  volumes  of  On  March  4,  1887  when  young 
past  papers  are  stored  in  the  Hearst  took  it  over,  the  paper 
warehouse:  current  files  have  had  a  mediocre  staff,  very  little 
been  microfilmed  since  Augfust  circulation,  no  advertising,  and 
1956.  an  outdated  press.  Within  two 

“Tin  cans’’  similar  to  those  weeks  a  renovation  took  place, 
used  at  the  Chronicle  are  used,  A  new  staff  began  work,  pages 
and  Mr.  Rasmussen  feels  that  were  increased  from  four  to 
they  date  back  to  about  the  days  eight,  pictures  were  added,  and 
of  the  ark.  He  would  prefer  his  new  cylinder  presses  were  in- 
4x9  envelopes  filed  the  long  stalled.  And  the  Examiner 
way,  so  they  would  be  more  started  to  grow. 

stable  and  easier  to  work  with.  ,,  .  1.  . 

TT  ,  •  -i  j  1-  Pernuades  Hrarxt 

He  has  visited  newspaper  li¬ 
braries  all  over  the  country.  A  member  of  the  new  staff 
“The  hue  and  cry  is  the  same  in  was  Allen  Kelly,  a  newspaper- 
most  of  them,”  he  says.  “Small  man  from  New  York,  whose 
budgret,  little  equipment.  A  li-  wife,  Florence  Finch  Kelly,  saw 
brary  is  still  not  regarded  as  a  the  need  of  a  good  library  for 
bona  fide  producing  unit,  but  as  the  paper  right  from  the  start, 
a  bit  of  a  luxury.  Management  Hearst  had  no  intention  of  start- 
is  liable  to  sit  back  and  say  they  ing  one,  but  somehow  Mrs.  Kelly 
don’t  need  it  —  until  the  story  won  her  point  and  gfot  permis- 
breaks,  and  then  they  do  need  sion  to  build  up  a  morgue, 
it.  Many  papers  begrudge  every  She  began  diligently,  and  in 
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four  months  she  had  a  fine  pile 
of  clippings  and  photographs. 
Then  she  was  suddenly  called 
back  east,  and  when  she  came 
back  the  library  had  disap¬ 
peared. 

“Oh,  that  stuff,”  said  one  of 
the  staff.  “I  found  a  lot  of  clip¬ 
pings  and  pictures,  and  no  one 
seemeil  to  know  much  about 
them,  so  I  threw  them  into  a 
wastepaper  basket.” 

But  possibly  this  small  be¬ 
ginning  convinced  Hearst  that 
there  was  a  definite  need  for  a 
good  library’  for  his  paper.  For 
while  practically  everything  was 
lost  in  iyi)6,  since  then  a  really 
adequate  reference  library  has 
been  built  up,  especially  since 
its  reorganization  in  1930.  Un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  Larry 
Lieurance,  over  8,000,000  clip¬ 
pings  have  accumulated,  more 
than  2,200,000  photographs  have 
been  collected,  and  over  half  a 
million  negatives.  More  than  a 
million  cards  furnish  cross-ref¬ 
erences,  and  cuts  four  columns 
or  less  are  saved  for  a  year 
before  lieing  discarded. 

The  Need  For  .Space 

Space  as  usual  is  at  a  pre¬ 
mium.  Clipping  files  are  never 
weeded  here.  The  4x9  enve¬ 
lopes  are  filed  horizontally  in 
over  .500  specially  made  big  steel 
filing  cabinets,  which  are  piled 
in  double  rows,  the  upper  layer 
served  by  rolling  stepladders. 
The  library  long  ago  outg^rew  its 
original  room  and  spread  into 
others,  including  the  “closet 
file,”  a  repository  of  valuables 
which  even  other  Examiner  em¬ 
ployees  are  not  allowed  access 
to.  There,  for  instance,  are  the 
bound  files  complete  back  to 
1887  when  young  Hearst  took 
over.  The  Examiner  still  binds 
all  editions,  so  much  bulk  that 
a  volume  can  cover  only  two 
weeks.  In  addition,  current  files 
are  being  microfilmed. 

It  is  felt  here  that  librarians 
need  not  be  graduates  of  a  li¬ 
brary’  school.  Rather,  if  they 
work  up  from  copy  boy,  or 
change  over  from  reporting, 
they  have  a  much  better  “feel” 
for  the  special  needs  of  a  news¬ 
paper  library. 

An  Examiner  feature  is  a 
“dumbwaiter”  which  carries  re¬ 
quests  and  information  to  and 
from  the  City  Room  which  is 
on  the  floor  directly  below  the 
library. 

All  the  libraries  are  plagued 
with  requests  for  information 
on  everything  under  the  sun. 
For  this  reason  Examiner  files 
are  never  open  to  the  public; 
the  Chronicle  allows  the  public 
in  only  after  six  p.m.,  by  ap¬ 
pointment.  Even  telephone  re¬ 
quests  are  limited  to  certain 
hours,  and  many  calls  are 
shunted  off  to  the  public  li- 
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braries,  where  they  belong,  es¬ 
pecially  requests  from  young¬ 
sters  who  want  their  homework 
done  for  them. 

All  files  are  instantly  avail¬ 
able.  A  request  for  background 
material  for  a  feature  story  on 
the  earthquake  and  fire  for  in¬ 
stance,  would  unveil  thousands 
of  clippings  and  hundreds  of 
valuable  old  pictures  carefully 
gathered  over  the  years.  There 
are  also  anniversary  stories, 
such  as  the  Examiner  piece 
which  included  all  past  eye-wit¬ 
ness  accounts  previously  used. 

Then  there  are  the  humorous 
sidelights  too,  such  as  the  re¬ 
port  of  a  man  who  fled  his  home 
wearing  only  a  stove-pipe  hat 


and  carrying  a  huge  framed 
portrait  of  himself.  And  that  of 
a  parrot  walking  along  the 
street  muttering:  “Hell,  how  hot 
it  is!  Hell,  how  hot  it  is!” 


Ciled  for  Excellence 

San  Francisco 
General  excellence  citations 
were  given  at  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting  last  week  to  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  Fon¬ 
tana  Herald  &  News,  Maui 
(Hawaii)  News,  Hawthorne 
(Nev.)  News,  Burlinffame  Ad¬ 
vance  Star  and  Livermore  Her¬ 
ald,  in  their  respective  circula¬ 
tion  categories. 


On  7-Day  Schetlule 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
The  Las  Vegas  Review-Jour¬ 
nal  will  hereafter  be  published 
seven  days  a  week.  Donald  W. 
Reynolds,  president  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company,  added  a  week¬ 
end,  full  delivery  “49er”  for 
Saturday  early  delivery,  and  a 
new  edition  of  the  midnight 
“Trailblazer”  for  Monday. 

• 

Humor  Column 

Cincinnati 
.M  iss  Mert  Guswiler,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  reporter,  is  author 
of  a  new  humor  column  in  that 
paper,  titled  “A  Letter  from 
Mert.” 


In  the  Southwest,  Don  Malcolm 
demonstrates  the  Superiority  of 

Burgess  No-Pac  Mats 


Don  Malcolm  (left)  with  Robert  Jealouse,  Stereotype  Superintendent  of  The  Dallas  Morning  News. 

Don,  like  all  Burgess  salesmen,  is  an  experienced  stereotyper, 
competent  and  willing  to  help  with  any  mat  problem. 

You  get  top  quality  and  the  finest  technical  assistance  when  you 
buy  Burgess. 

^  Q  ^  ^  ^  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 


FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 

Manufacturers  anti  Distributors  of  Burgess  Newspaper.  Commercial,  and  Supreme  Tone-Tea  Mats 
Canadian  Representative:  R.  M.  Louson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kennedy  Road,  Agincourt,  Ontario 
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can  you  pick  the  press  to  fit  your 


I 


ir  needs 


3  out  of  4  American  daily  newspapers 
are  printed  on  Goss  presses 


. . .  and  that’s 

just  the  beginning 
of  your  tailor-made 
installation 


YOUR  NEEDS?  A  team  of  Goss  engineers  wall 
work  closely  with  you  and  study  your  produc¬ 
tion— from  raw  stock  to  finished  newspaper. 
With  their  broad  experience,  they  can  give  you 
valuable  advice  on  plant  planning,  production 
problems  and  materials  handling,  as  well  as 
recommending  the  right  press. 

PICKING  THE  PRESS.  You’ll  choose  from  the 
only  complete  line  of  newspaper  presses  avail¬ 
able-including  the  renowned,  newly  improved 
Headliner^'"  MARK  I;  the  sensational  new 
Headliner  MARK  II;  the  all-new  web-fed  off¬ 
set  presses,  the  Suburban  and  the  Urbanite; 
plus  all  the  other  standout  Goss  presses. 


CUSTOM-FITTING  IT.  Your  press  will  be  con¬ 
structed  to  your  specifications— incorporating 
the  exact  features  that  you  need,  even  making 
basic  modifications  if  necessary. 


THE  RESULT:  A  press  specially  designed  for 
your  operation  ...  a  Goss-built  press  that  will 
give  you  top  operating  ease  and  efficiency  with 
maximum  net  production. 


UNIVUISAL  aiMI  TUBULAR 

Most  acoitomicai  prsssss  for  nstdium-tizo 

cHy  pspors;  spoods  up  to  40,000  p.p.h. 


HIAOUIMR  MARK  I 

Mof*  popwlof  than  avar,  now  with  many  im- 

provamants;  prints  up  to  60,000  p.p.h. 


boss 


CHICAeO  50,  ILLINOIS 
Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 

A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC. 

The  leader  in  graphic  arts . . .  engineering,  service  I  I 
and  manufacturing . . .  industry-wide  and  world- wide  '  D  ' 


(  COX-0«TYI>l 

Ruggad,  aconomical,  flatbad;  now  with 
''  color  units;  for  waakUaa,  small  dallias. 


SUBURBAN 

and 

URBANITE 

Web-fad  offset  presses  for  newspapers  in 
the  4,000  to  30,000  daily  circulation  range. 
Capacity  to  48  standard  pages  (96  tabloid). 


f 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


Robert  Barr,  the  senior  Grpitol 
Hill  man  for  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions’  Washington  bureau,  has  been 
elected  as  a  nicmber  of  the  standing 
committee  of  correspondents,  to 
serve  the  next  two  years  as  a  member 
of  the  governing  body  of  the  Capitol 
Hill  Press  Galleries.  Others  elected 
were  Edwin  B.  Haakinson  of  AP, 
Cecil  Holland  of  the  Washington 
Star.  The  five-member  standing 
committee  also  has  two  hold-over 
members. 


“Market  Sketch  Book  .  .  .  from 
High  Point  to  Seattle”  was  the  title 
chosen  by  Mrs.  Vera  Berry  Hahn, 
fashion  editor  of  HOME  FURNISH¬ 
INGS  DAILY,  when  she  spoke  be¬ 
fore  the  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
National  Home  Fashion  League  in 
New  York,  Feb.  9. 


WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY’s  Spring 
1%1  “Millinery”  Directory  is  now 
off  the  press  and  is  being  distributed 
to  7,000  retailers  and  manufacturers 
throughout  the  country.  Fairchild’s 
Directory  Division  also  has  just 
issued  the  “Domestics,  Linens,  Rugs 
&  Shower  Curtain”  Directory  and  it 
is  being  sent  to  6,500  retailers  and 
manufacturers  around  the  nation. 


The  fourth  annual  issue  of  ELEC¬ 
TRONIC  NEWS’  “Guidelines  to 
Defense  Contracts”  was  published 
on  Feb.  6.  This  yearly  supplement 
contains  a  complete  directory  of 
thousands  of  government  electronic 
procurement  personnel  (military  and 
civilian) . 


Irving  M.  Schoolman,  of  the  ad  sales 
staff  of  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD, 
received  a  special  award  last  week 
from  New  York  City  Mayor  Robert 
Wagner  for  “outstanding  service  to 
the  youth  of  our  city  through  edu¬ 
cation  and  sports.”  For  many  years 
.Mr.  Schoolman  has  been  chairman 
of  New  York  University’s  annual 
schoolboy  cross  country  and  indoor 
track  meets. 


Newcomers  to  the  Fairchild  News 
Service  correspondents  line-up  are: 
Jean  Brown  and  Michael  Brennan 
in  Bloomington,  Ind.;  Donald  O. 
Glerup  in  Pierre,  S.  D.;  Jack  La- 
Vrika  in  the  Elyria- Lorain  area  in 
Ohio;  Mrs.  Audrey  Bassett,  repre¬ 
senting  the  three  Fairchild  dailies 
in  Saginaw,  Mich. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pwbifliisri  W 

Daity  Ntwt  Kacard,  Womtn'i  Waar  Daily, 
Homa  himithingt  Daily,  Supermarkat  Nawt, 
Man's  Waar,  Foatwaer  Naws,  Diractorlas, 
Matalworktng  Nawi,  Elactrenic  Nawi,  Baaka* 


I UPI  Promotes 
I  Allerup  in  London 

I 

!  Paul  R.  Allerup  this  week  was 
named  European  news  editor  of 
United  Press  International  with 
headquarters  in  London.  He  has 
been  London  bureau  manager 
since  September,  1959. 

Thomas  R.  Curran,  UPI  vice- 
president  for  Europe  and 
Africa,  said  the  appointment 
would  enable  Harry  Ferguson, 
general  European  news  man¬ 
ager,  to  devote  more  time  to 
writing,  while  he  continues 
over-all  supervision  of  coverage 
in  Europe  and  Africa. 

Mr.  Allerup  was  formerly 
managing  editor  of  International 
News  Service.  He  is  a  native  of 
New  York  City. 

The  appointment  of  William 
D.  Miller  Jr.,  as  Tokyo  bureau 
manager  was  announced  by 
Earnest  Hoberecht,  UPI  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
for  Asia.  Mr.  Miller  is  former 
Manila  bureau  manager.  He 
joined  UPI  in  1950  and  worked 
in  the  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  bureau. 
After  Army  service  in  Korea  he 
became  a  UPI  war  correspond¬ 
ent  there. 

• 

Will  Kern,  reporter  for  the 
Orange  County  Section  of  the 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times — to 
president  of  the  Orange  County 
Press  Club.  He  succeeds  To.M 
Keevil,  editor  of  the  Costa  Mesa 
Globe-Herald. 

*  *  * 

Don  Mitchell,  formerly  with 
the  Associated  Press  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  bureau  —  to  reporter, 
Des  Moines  Register. 

*  *  . 

Ed\v.4RD  P.  Berlin  Jr.,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Waynesboro  News- 
Virginian — to  state  chairman  of 
Virginia  Associated  Press  news¬ 
paper  members. 


WiLUAM  J.  Cunningham  — 
named  suburban  and  country 
circulation  manager  of  the  New 
York  Jonmal- American.  He  has 
been  in  the  J-A  organization  for 
38  years,  starting  as  an  office 
boy.  For  the  past  18  years  he 
has  been  New  England  Circula¬ 
tion  representative  of  the  paper. 
*  «  * 

Kernan  R.  Turner,  Decem¬ 
ber  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Oregon  school  of  journalism 
—  to  the  Coos  Brtj/  (Ore.)  World 
as  reporter,  replacing  Bill 
Kreger* 

*  •  * 

Mel  C.  Harmon,  city  editor, 
Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register  for  15 
years — to  managing  editor.  Port 
Clinton  (Ohio)  Daily  News.  W. 
Sanford  Bittner,  Register  re¬ 
porter — to  city  editor. 

• 

Newspapermen  Form 
Monthly  Book  Club 

Robert  G.  Spivack,  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Post,  is  chairman  of  the 
planning  board  of  the  Contem¬ 
porary  Affairs  Society  which  is 
forming  a  monthly  book  club. 

Walter  Lippmann  and  Mar¬ 
quis  Childs  are  among  the  spon¬ 
sors.  On  the  seven-man  board 
which  will  make  the  monthly 
selections  are  Roscoe  Drum¬ 
mond,  Louis  M.  Lyons,  A.  H. 
Raskin,  and  Ernest  K.  Lindley. 

Among  the  first  books  selected 
are  “The  Unfinished  Country” 
by  Max  Lerner,  and  “The  Na¬ 
tional  Purpose”  by  James  Res- 
ton,  Mr.  Lippmann,  Adlai  Stev¬ 
enson  and  others. 

Sudler  &  Hennessey,  Inc.,  New 
York,  is  the  advertising  agency. 


SKETCHES 

by  Ben  Burroughs 

A  poem  ...  a  dream  ...  an  intimate  daily  mood 
for  warm  and  loving  people  .  .  . 

A  little  breeze  of  heartfelt  words,  touching  the  reader 
with  its  breath  of  beauty  .  .  . 

Ben  Burroughs'  SKETCHES  is  just  what  your  readers 
want.  Inspiring  .  .  .  nostalgic  .  .  .  things  of  the  heart. 

Write,  wire  or  phone  tor  rates  and  territories. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  Park  Ave.,  Now  York  17,  N.  Y.  YUkon  6-7625 


ersonal 


TOP  SALESMAN  —  Jamot  F. 
Chambers  Jr.,  left,  president  of 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  accepts 
from  C.  Alfred  Bailey  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  Sales  Executives  Club  the  Dis- 
t!n9uished  Salesman  Award  for 
leading  the  Community  Chest  to 
a  record  $2,910,199  in  its  I960 
drive. 


Ed  Sherrer  —  on  leave  of 
absence  from  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertisers  sports  de¬ 
partment  for  military  .service. 
Jack  Doane  —  from  Advertiser 
sports  department  to  Savannah 
(Ga.)  Morning  News.  Mickey 
McCarthy  —  to  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Herald.  John  Newsome,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia  Journalism 
School  graduate  —  to  Adver¬ 
tiser  spoils  department. 

«  4t  * 

Frank  Sinclair,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal  reporter  for  33 
years  —  retired. 

a  *  * 

John  R.  Kerr,  Duluth  (Minn.) 
Herald  and  News-Tribune  —  to 
Minnesota  director  of  publicity 
and  promotion,  succeeding  John 
Hendricksson,  resigned. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Bruce  G.  Bennett — to  sports 
editor,  Duluth  (Minn.)  News- 
Tribune  and  Herald,  succeeding 
Arno  Goethel. 

a  a  * 

Judith  Kelley  —  to  editorial 
staff  of  Albuquerque  (N.  M.) 
Journal,  succeeding  Wanda 
Thomas,  resigned  to  return  to 
school. 

«  *  a 

John  Ottley,  court  house  re¬ 
porter,  Marietta  (Ga.)  Daily 
Journal  —  to  managing  editor. 

*  *  * 

John  Finch,  with  the  news 
department  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal  for  11  years  —  to 
the  Beaverton  (Ore.)  Valley 
News  as  news  editor,  replacing 
Joe  Rigert,  resigned  to  join  AP 
at  Olympia,  Wash. 
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Juuus  Vestergaaro  —  from 
managing  editor  to  editor  and 
manager,  Fallon  (Nev.)  Eagle- 
Standanl,  succeeding  V'  c  r  w 
Milhr. 


A.  E.  Caiilan,  Nevada  news¬ 
paper  veteran — retires  as  man¬ 
aging  director.  Las  Vegas 
(Nev.)  Review- Journal. 


Dale  Stafford,  publisher  of 
the  Greenville  Dailg  News  — 
elected  president  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Press  Association. 


Dick  Coon,  news  editor.  Cut 
Bank  (Mont.)  Pioneer  Press — 
to  editorial  staff.  Great  Falls 
(Mont.)  Tribune. 


Howard  Bray  —  from  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Times  to  secretary 
to  Sen.  Clinton  P.  Anderson 
(Dem.  N.  M.). 


VETERAN  REPORTER  Emil  Steinheuser  (seated,  center),  who  was  sec¬ 
retary  to  Arthur  Brisbane  from  1902  to  1936,  is  surrounded  by  fellow 
workers  to  mark  50th  year  in  newspaper  work.  Pictured  at  the  Brooklyn 
press  "shack"  are  (left  to  right)  Ed  Ringer,  Times;  Wally  Akerberg, 
Mirror;  Mike  Pearl,  Mirror;  Marty  Black,  Journal-American;  Dan  Fox, 
Herald  Tribune;  and  Bill  Neugebauer,  News. 

Edward  W.  Dunn,  ad  sales¬ 
man  with  the  Etigene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard  since  1956  —  to 
the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Dailg 
Pnntagraph.  He  is  succeeded  by 
William  Alvarado. 


Nancy  M.  Kung,  January’ 
graduate  of  Penn  State  Univer¬ 
sity  —  to  reporter,  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Evening  Journal. 


3  in  Hall  of  Honor 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  Alabama  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  will  add  three  editors  to  its 
‘‘Hall  of  Honor”  at  its  annual 
convention  in  Huntsville,  May 
9-11.  They  are  Benjamin  Blood- 
worth,  editor  of  the  Decatur 
Dailg  for  30  years  prior  to  his 
death  in  1953;  Isaac  Grant, 
founder  of  what  is  now  the 
Clarke  County  Democrat  at 
Grove  Hill  and  its  editor  and 
publisher  for  .50  years,  and 
Charles  H.  Greer,  founder  of  a  nel-Mist  as 

number  of  Alabama  papers  Wayne  Bell, _ 

including  the  Sylcauga  News  Rupert  (Ida.)  M inidoka  County 

which  he  edited  for  30  years.  News.  emeritus  of  the 

Daily  Newspapers  of  Washing¬ 
ton  was  conferred  at  the  25th 
C.  E.  DeGraw’,  advertising  anniversary  meeting  on  R.  M. 
manager  and  ad  salesman  for  Anderson,  the  group’s  first  see¬ 
the  Alliance  (O.)  Review  since  retary.  Mr.  Anderson  retired  re- 
1929  —  retired.  He  formerly  cently  from  the  Longview  Dailg 
was  on  the  £/rie  (Pa.)  Dispatch.  News. 


ROAM 

THE 

SEVEN 

SEAS 

WITH 

THORN 

McBRIDE! 


J.  Shelby  McNeel  —  re¬ 
signed  as  real  estate  editor  of 
the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light. 


Dorothy  R.  Botto.m,  Newport 
News  Dailg  Press  and  Times- 
Herald  —  president,  UPI  Vir¬ 
ginia  Association  of  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

Gilbert  Crou.se  —  returned  • 

to^tl^  Sf.  Heleiw  (Ore.)  Senti-  Honorary  Secretary 

Longview,  Wash. 
The  honorary  title  of  secre- 
Allied 


Aluson  Danzig,  New  York 
Times  —  the  J.  P.  Allen  Pl^ue 
from  the  Lawn  Tennis  Writers 
Association  of  America  as  the 
man  who  has  done  the  most  for 
tennis  over  a  period  of  years. 


Roy  Greenway,  Toronto  Star 
—  president  of  the  Ontario 
Legislative  Assembly  Press  Gal¬ 
lery. 


Money  Gk)ing  Too  Fast? 


Th«  family  budget  is  "high  fiaaace"  fhos*  days  as  the  cost  of 
liuiog  coMtiauas  to  rise,  and  your  raodors  should  waleonw  profassional 
odvica  oo  making  the  dollar  go  furtbor.  Throo  columns  wookly  show 
how  to  live  boftor  on  tho  prasant  incomo.  May  wa  sand  somplas? 


Barrett  McGurn,  Rome  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  —  president. 
Foreign  Press  Club  of  Italy. 


Tlie  Family  Financial  Counselor 

By  (Charles  V.  Neal,  Jr. 


The  Thorn  McBride  adventure 
comic  strip  is  swift,  credible, 
humorous,  suspenseful. 


Bill  Hughes  —  to  Albuquer¬ 
que  (N.  M.)  staff  of  UPI. 


For  information,  wire 


Dlsfribufod  by 

THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

Molnos  4M  Idodison  Avn.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Wayne  Welch — from  Duhu- 
que  (la.)  Telegraph-Herald  to 
Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Journal 
as  general  assignments  re¬ 
porter. 
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Just  a  Case 
of  Neglect, 

In  Pictures 

By  Jack  Casey 

Free  Press  SlalT  ^  riler 

Detroit 

A  probation  officer  in  Detroit 
Recorder’s  Court  was  found 
puilty  of  neglect  of  duty  after 
the  Detroit  Free  Presa  told  in 
story  and  pictures  how  he  took 
a  case  of  whiskey  from  a  proba¬ 
tioner. 

The  10-judge  Recorder’s 
bench,  however,  decided  after  a 
series  of  closed  meetings,  to  be¬ 
lieve  Probation  Officer  Jack 
Austin’s  explanation  that  he 
was  merely  trying  to  trap  the 
probationer. 

The  judges  gave  Austin  a  JO- 
day  suspension,  costing  him 
$.'>r)0  in  pay. 

The  Free  Press  editorially 
called  the  court’s  decision 
“somewhere  between  a  white¬ 
wash  and  a  tattle-tale  gray.” 

The  probationer,  yacht-broker 
Nils  Lucander,  had  pleaded 
guilty  in  December  1957  to  lar¬ 
ceny  by  conversion  in  a  boat- 
sale  case.  He  was  placed  on  pro¬ 
bation  for  three  years  and  or¬ 
dered  to  make  restitution  of 
$5,850. 

Last  Dec.  15,  Lucander  was 
brought  into  court  and  given  un¬ 
til  Jan.  16  to  pay  the  remaining 
$1,350  or  face  a  prison  term. 

Tipped  by  Lawyer 

On  Jan.  6,  the  Free  Press  was 
brought  into  the  case  through 
Lucander’s  lawyer.  Lucander 
had  told  the  lawyer  that  Austin 
had  suggested  he  would  try  to 
get  an  extension  of  the  deadline 
— for  a  case  of  whisky. 

The  Free  Press  called  in  Chief 
Probation  Officer  Ray  Girardin, 
since  the  complaint  involved 
one  of  his  officers.  Girardin, 
former  reporter  for  the  Detroit 
Times,  had  been  on  his  new  job 
only  four  days. 

Lucander  telephoned  the  pro¬ 
bation  officer’s  home  with  Girar¬ 
din  and  a  Free  Press  secretary 
monitoring  the  call. 

Austin  said  he  couldn’t  make 
any  promises  but  he  would  do 
what  he  could  to  get  Lucander 
a  six-month  extension  of  the 
deadline  for  making  the  restitu¬ 
tion. 

Lung-Kange  Camera 

Austin  told  Lucander  when 
and  where  the  whisky  would  be 
picked  up — the  following  after¬ 
noon  at  Lucander’s  office. 

Lucander  bought  the  case  of 
whiskey,  paying  $76.32. 

4S 


The  next  day,  a  Satunlay, 
Chief  Photographer  Tony  Spina 
and  Photograjiher  Dick  Tripj) 
of  the  Free  Press  zeroed  in  their 
long-range  cameras  on  Lucan¬ 
der’s  car.  The  whiskey  was  in 
the  tiamk. 

Giraixlin  and  I  waited,  ready 
to  follow  the  man  who  made  the 
pickup.  Reporter  Ray  Mo.seley 
and  Photographer  Ray  Glonka 
staked  out  near  .Austin’s  house, 
three  miles  away. 

Lucander  told  me,  keejiing  in 
touch  by  phone,  that  .\ustin  had 
calle<l  at  12:30  p.m.  to  say  a 
man  would  pick  u))  the  whisky 
within  an  hour. 

Pi«‘lure  .Story 

Spina  and  Tripp  got  .shot  after 
shot  of  the  transfer  when  a 
man,  identified  later  as  Willard 
Cocklow,  came  to  get  the 
whisky.  Cocklow,  a  porter  at  a 
jewelry  store,  told  Lucander 
that  Austin  had  asked  him  to 
pick  up  the  case. 

Cocklow  carrietl  it  to  the 
jewelry  store,  where  Austin  had 
worketl  as  a  salesman  for  eight 
yeara  before  becoming  a  proba¬ 
tion  officer  in  1952. 

The  Free  Press  men  and 
Girardin  watched  the  jewelry 
store  entrance  for  five  hours. 
When  the  store  was  about  to 
clo.se,  and  learning  that  Austin 
was  at  home,  Girardin  and  I 
entered  the  store. 

The  whisky  was  still  there. 
The  owner  said  Austin  had 
called  and  said  he  would  be  over. 
The  porter  confirmetl  the  calls. 

Girardin  then  telephoned  Aus¬ 
tin  in  my  presence.  He  told  the 
probation  officer  to  come  down¬ 
town  to  the  court  imme<liately 
to  “clear  up  something.” 

Girardin  didn’t  mention  the 
whisky. 

When  Austin  was  confronted 
by  Girardin  and  tw'o  judges,  he 
.said  he  had  intended  to  pick  up 
the  whisky  and  bring  it  into 
court  the  following  Monday  “to 
show  what  kind  of  guy  this 
Lucander  is.” 

Alibi  .Accepted 

Austin  said  he  knew  the  moni¬ 
tored  telephone  conversation 
was  “taped” — which  it  was  not 
— and  that  he  deliberately  led 
Lucander  on. 

Austin  was  suspended  by  the 
judges  pending  an  investigation. 

Austin’s  three-hour  “hearing” 
was  closed  to  the  press  at  his 
lawyer’s  request,  although  the 
entire  story  had  appeared  in  the 
Free  Press  the  first  day  of  the 
case. 

The  judges  decided  that  Aus¬ 
tin  really  was  trying  to  trap 
Lucander  rather  than  shake  him 
down.  His  neglect  of  duty,  they 
said  was  in  failing  to  tell  his 
superiors  what  he  was  doing. 


|iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiii'iiiiiiiinii|ii!iiiii!iiiiiiiii  editorial  WORKSHOP  nmiii'i'i'i'iii!'''’'  ihiiiuhiii 


m  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

I  Quote  and  Unquote 

J  Permit  me  to  take  another  crack  at  the  wild  and 
J  pernicious  use  of  quotation  marks  that  is  a  di.stinctive 
m  mark  of  newswriting,  and  particularly  of  what  is  cranked 
g  nut  by  the  wire  services. 

J  Disregarding  arbitrary  mechanical  uses  like  setting 
m  off  titles  of  books,  quotation  marks  are  justified  around 
1  a  word  or  phrase  only  to  indicate  that  it  is  to  be  under- 
J  stood  in  some  other  than  its  literal  sense.  The  effect  of 
g  such  quotes  is  to  place  so-called  before  what  is  quoted, 
a  but  so-called  and  quotes  should  not  both  be  used  at  once, 
g  Management  officials  said  yesterday  they  won’t  budge 
J  from  their  “last  offer”  Many  a  purported  last  offer  is 
3  succeeded  by  another  in  labor  negotiations.  The  quotes 
M  tell  the  reader  that  the  words  enclosed  are  not  to  be 
3  taken  at  face  value. 

M  For  many  years,  Kansas  was  a  “dry”  state.  An  ironical 
1  use  of  dry,  as  made  clear  by  the  context,  which  explained 
j  that  at  the  time  when  Kansas  was  legally  and  technically 
g  drj’,  it  was  in  fact  illegally  and  sopping  wet. 

J  It  may  be  argued  that  brief  fragments  are  properly 
g  attributed  by  quotation  marks  when  they  are  striking 
g  or  derogatory.  In  an  earlier  discussion,  I  cited  He  accused 
g  the  senator  of  making  “mean,  untrue,  and  dastardly” 
g  statements  as  an  acceptable  example  of  this.  But  here, 
g  as  in  most  cases  of  fragmentary  quotation,  it  would  prob- 
g  ably  be  preferable  to  quote  the  whole  sentence.  Quoted 
1  short  fragments  interrupt  the  flow  of  the  sentence,  and 
g  thus  interfere  with  readability. 

S  Fragmentary  quotation  is  a  handy  device  for  the  re- 
g  porter  who  wants  to  give  the  flavor  of  a  remark  without 
M  repro<lucing  at  length  context  that  does  not  suit  his  pur- 
g  pose.  But  it  is  a  device  whose  use  requires  some  skill, 

1  rather  than  the  random  shotgun  technique  that  is  so 
3  common.  It  is  well  not  to  quote  short  fragments,  and 
3  above  all  single  words,  lest  the  reader  misunderstand  and 
g  think  they  are  not  to  be  taken  literally.  When  a  writer 
g  must  use  a  portion  of  a  quotation,  he  .should  at  least  cut 
g  off  a  big  enough  slice  for  the  reader  to  get  his  teeth  into. 

M  She  and  her  advisers  think  their  party  might  pick  up 
g  “ten  to  fifteen  seats  in  the  coming  election.”  No  reason 
3  for  the  quotes;  readability  would  be  improved  by  leav- 
g  ing  them  off. 

g  The  chancellor  announced  a  “meeting”  woidd  be  held. 

A  meeting  is  a  meeting  is  a  meeting;  why  the  quotes? 

He  said  the  market  is  so  “sensitive”  it  can  be  influenced 
by  various  factors.  The  quotes  are  inexplicable  and  con- 
g  fusing. 

Doctors  have  told  him  that  his  body,  at  77,  is  that  of 
“a  man  of  50.”  The  quotation  marks  are  superfluous.  It 
is  noticeable,  however,  that  any  word  coming  from  a 
doctor  or  a  hospital  is  reverentially  though  stupidly  .set 
I  off  in  quotes  by  the  press:  The  victim's  condition  was 
I  reported  “good.” 

I  The  senator  urged  the  rise  of  “force.”  Real  force,  or 
I  something  else?  Such  are  the  questions  raised  in  readers’ 

I  minds  and  rarely  answered  in  the  reckless  use  of  frag¬ 
mentary  quotes. 

I  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  told  Congress  today  that 
the  nation  “ivill  get  into  serious  difficulty”  if  the  present 
tax  burden  “is  continued  over  a  long  period.”  He  added 
that  “the  country  should  shape  its  affairs”  to  cut  taxes 
j  “at  the  earliest  possible  moment,”  but  stressed  that 
America  in  the  world  situation  still  has  a  “pistol”  pointed 
I  at  her  head. 

I  The  “reader”  of  “this”  tortured  “stuff”  will  “wish” 

I  he  “had”  a  “pistol”  pointed  “at”  the  “writer’s”  head. 
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For  26  years  newspaper  promotion,  public  re¬ 
lations  and  research  directors  have  submitted 
their  outstanding  efforts  in  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER’S  annual  awards  competition.  Over  the 
years,  the  contest  has  grown  both  in  volume  and 
stature,  with  presentation  of  the  awards  enhanc¬ 
ing  the  prestige  and  stature  of  the  promotion 
manager  within  his  own  organization,  and 
throughout  the  entire  newspaper  industry. 

This  year’s  competition  promises  to  he  the  most 
comprehensive  yet,  with  judging  by  a  distin¬ 
guished  panel  of  the  nation’s  leading  authorities 
on  advertising,  public  relations  and  research, 
held  in  New  YoH  City.  Awards  will  he  pre¬ 


sented  at  the  NNPA  annual  conference.  May 
21-24,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York.  Dead¬ 
line  for  entries  is  March  30. 

A  total  of  18  first  prize  plaques  and  36  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Merit  will  be  awarded  in  nine  classifica¬ 
tions  and  two  circulation  groups. 

Start  searching  your  files  now  for  tearsheets, 
mailing  pieces,  posters,  clippings,  presentations, 
booklets,  reprints  and  other  material.  Complete 
rules,  classifications  and  other  information  fol¬ 
lows.  Don’t  wait  until  the  last  minute,  as  no 
extensions  beyond  the  deadline  can  be  made. 


CUSSIFICATIONS 

A  Rr*t  Priie  plaque  and  two  Merit 
Award  Certificatef  will  be  presented 
to  newspapers  with  over- 1 00,000  cir¬ 
culation,  and  newspapers  with  circu¬ 
lation  under- 1 00,000  in  the  following 
categories: 

1>  Notional  Advertising  Premo- 
N**  -Trade  Papers.  Entries  to  con¬ 
sist  of  a  series  of  six  or  more  adver¬ 
tisements,  published  during  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  I960,  in  one  or  more  trade 
or  business  publications,  and  submit¬ 
ted  in  scrapbook  or  portfolio  form. 
2.  National  Advertising  Promo- 
8o*  Direct  Mail.  Entries  to  consist 
of  a  single  direct  mail  piece  or  a 
complete  direct  mail  campaign  pre- 
Porad  during  I960. 

3-  National  Advertising  Promo- 
Presentotlons.  Entries  to  con- 
Mt  of  0  single  presentation  designed 
to  obtain  general  advertising,  either 
leneral  presentation,  or  presentation 
for  a  single  classification  or  account. 


4.  Retail  Promotions:  Entries  to 
include  any  effort  during  I960  to  ob- 
,*iin  retail  advertising,  including  ads, 
direct  mail,  or  any  other  media. 

5.  Retail  Presentations — Entries  to 
consist  of  a  single  presentation  de¬ 
signed  to  obtain  retail  advertising, 
either  for  the  entire  classification,  an 
individual  account,  or  group  of  ac¬ 
counts. 

6.  Classified  Premotiois— Entries  to 
consist  of  a  campaign  designed  to 
obtain  classified  advertising  during 
I960,  consisting  of  advertisements  in 
your  own  newspaper  or  other  local 
media,  direct  mail,  or  presentations. 

7.  CirculatioR  Premetiee— Entries 
to  consist  of  any  form  of  printed  pro¬ 
motion  used  to  obtain  circulation,  in¬ 
cluding  any  or  all  media,  and  directed 
at  either  the  newspaper  reader,  or 
through  the  carrier  or  sales  organisa¬ 
tion. 


8.  Public  Relations  Promotion  — 
Awards  for  the  most  outstanding  sin¬ 
gle  public  relations  activity  sponsored 
by  a  newspaper  during  I960.  Submit 
in  scrapbook  form. 

9.  Research— Awards  for  the  out¬ 
standing  research  project  performed 
by  or  for  a  newspaper  during  I960. 

GENERAL  RULES 

Entries  must  consist  of  promotion 
prepared  by  a  newspaper  or  news¬ 
paper  representative  during  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  I960. 

Elaborate,  expensive  or  hand-lettered 
and  decorated  entries  are  discour¬ 
aged.  Keep  entries  simple,  and  neat. 
Where  possible,  document  entries 
with  summary  of  purpose  of  the  entry, 
results,  and  any  other  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  judges. 

Continuing  themes  or  programs  will 
not  be  eligible  if  they  have  won  first 
awards  in  the  past  three  competitions. 
All  entries  must  be  labeled  as  to 
classification,  name  of  newspaper,  and 


circulation  division.  Make  as  many 
entries  as  you  like.  But  each  entry 
must  be  labeled. 

Each  entry  must  clearly  Indicate  the 
circulation  group  (over  or  under  100,- 
000)  in  which  it  is  submitted.  Non- 
conforming  entries  will  be  disquali¬ 
fied. 

Entries  are  to  be  submitted  addressed 
as  follows:  NNPA-Editor  &  Publisher 
Promotion  Contest,  c/o  Contest  Edi¬ 
tor,  Room  1708,  1475  Broadway,  New 
York  36,  N.  Y. 

Ship  all  entries  post  or  express  paid. 
No  collect  packages  will  be  accepted. 
No  entries  will  be  returned  by  the 
awards  committee.  Entrants  may  make 
their  own  arrangements  for  return  of 
entry  at  the  NNPA  Convention.  All 
award-winning  entries  will  be  kept  for 
exhibit  during  1961. 

The  decisions  of  the  judges  are  final. 
Entries  must  be  shipped  so  as  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  New  York  City  no  later  than 
March  30,  I960. 
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GREAT  LAKES  CONFERENCE 
REPORTS  PRESENTED  HERE 

Tkii  month's  section  of  E&P  containinq  news  of  the  developments  in  news¬ 
paper  production  features  the  technical  papers  presented  at  the  Great  Lakes 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Jan.  22-24,  at  Cincinnati. 


PIsnt  *  Equipment 

ONCE  A  MONTH  E&P  REPORTS 
ON  TRENDS  AND  DEVELOPMENTS 


You  mav  be  interested  in  some  nawUAne  lUvAnnAv 
of  the  added  benefits  derived  nnnnni  11120061 
once  this  direct  printing  door 

has  Iteen  opened.  Oklahoma  Pub-  C||nf|or  PhoniTOC 
lishing  Company,  for  example,  IvCUCl  ullclll6uv 
has  gone  from  65-line  screens  to  ® 

75-line  .screens  printing  on  con-  Afft  QlirrfTPCtPfl 
ventional  news-stock  with  grati-  ill  U  OUKKCwlCU 
fying  results.  Finer  .screens  are 

possible  because  you  are  print-  After  a  workout  at  the  Detroit 
ing  from  the  original  engraving  News,  the  Sheridan  Bottom 
and  have  lost  none  of  the  depth  Wrapper  and  In-Line-Feeder 
in  subsequent  molding  opera-  has  been  sent  back  to  the  factory 
tions,  as  with  stereotypes.  for  corrections  and  modifications 

They  report  that  one  of  the  suggested  by  the  newspaper’s 
plus  factors  they  have  found  in  production  personnel, 
this  direct  printing  program  is  Russell  Vehlbusch,  mailroom 
the  speed  in  getting  on  press,  superintendent  of  the  News, 
After  engravings  are  made,  they  gave  the  Great  Lakes  Mechani- 
get  two  sets  of  color  plates  on  cal  Conference  a  description  of 
press  within  30  minutes.  This  the  mechanism.  During  success- 
includes  bending,  mounting  and  ful  runs,  he  said,  it  processed  21 
registering  and  is  about  a  50%  bundles  per  minute, 
improvement  over  the  previous  His  report  follows,  in  part: 
casting,  nickeling  and  register-  A  Sheridan  Bottom  Wrapper 
ing  of  stereos.  and  In-Line-Feeder  assembly 

The  Indianapolis  Star  is  using  was  installed  on  approval  in  the 
direct  printing  for  their  Sunday  Detroit  News  Mailing  Room  last 
supplement,  editorial  color  and  August.  This  machine,  manufac- 
the  black  and  white  society  page,  tured  by  the  Sheridan  Company 
On  the  Sunday  supplement  they  of  Easton,  Pa.,  was  installed  to 
previously  replated  with  stereos  mechanize  the  placement  of  the 
after  170,000  impressions  and  bottom  wrapper  and  feed  the 
the  Bride  page  had  to  be  re-  stack  of  newspapers  into  the 
plated  3  to  4  times  during  a  run  tying  machine  for  automatic 
of  350,000.  Using  zinc  originals  bundling, 
on  magplate  saddles,  they  have 
incurred  no  need  for  replating 
and  feel  that  they  could  easily 
print  500,000  impressions  with 
no  replacement.  Their  previous 
problem  of  having  perfect  reg¬ 
ister  in  the  negatives  only  to 
lose  it  somewhere  in  the  shrink¬ 
age  of  the  mat  or  stereo  has 
been  eliminated  with  the  use  of 
original  plates. 

The  only  remaining  considera-  Oklahoma  handles  publication 
tion  is  a  choice  of  bonding  agent  changes  by  adapting  a  router  to 
necessary  to  .secure  the  engrav-  their  plate  bender.  For  e.xample: 
ing  to  the  saddle.  There  are  If  one  column  is  changed  be- 
many  commercially  available  ad-  tween  editions,  they  will  rout  out 
hesives  that  will  do  the  job.  the  single  column  down  to  the 
Most  of  the  papers  are  using  tape,  insert  a  new  engraving  of 
pressure  sensitive  double  faced  column  size  and  go  back  on 

press. 


large-city  newspapers,  delegates  experience  indicates  that  16 
to  the  Great  Lakes  Mechanical  gauge  metal,  which  is  standard 
Conference  heard.  for  the  industry,  is  an  excellent 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  choice  for  the  job.  Magnesium, 
descriptions  was  provided  by  the  world’s  lightest  structural 
Aaron  Bales,  assistant  to  the  nietal,  is  the  best  metal  for  the 
production  manager  of  the  In-  job-  This  light  weight  adds  up  to 
dianapolis  Star  and  News,  who  loss  centrifugal  force  which  per- 
summarized:  '"‘ts  greater  printing  speeds  and 

_.  .  ...  ,,  minimizes  any  possibility  of 

Direct  printing  (1)  allows  us  breathing. 

For  the  most  part  Brooks  & 
350,000)  without  changing  t>  i  •  u  !•  j  oijo 

1  !  j  /rt\  11  a.  Perkins  has  supplied  .368  gauge 

plates,  and  (2)  allows  ns  to  run  comprSslon 

news  events  in  eolor  quickly  and 

With  excellent  quality.  v.  j  av  r  la? 

'  ■'  based  on  the  use  of  16  gauge 

“\Ve  have  run  close  to  500,000  engravings  and  a  squeez^  out 
on  one  of  these  plates  without  adhesive  thickness  of  .0045, 
any  noticeable  wear,”  Mr.  Bales  which  brings  us  up  to  printing 
said.  height. 

Norman  Pozniak,  sales  man-  Oklahoma  Publishing  Com- 
ager  of  the  Magplate  Division,  pany  designed  their  own  curving 
Brooks  &  Perkins,  Detroit,  said  equipment.  The  Sta-Hi  Corpora- 
his  company  has  supplied  more  tion  has  engineered  Oklahoma’s 
than  600  magnesium  .saddles  to  curving  method  into  a  moder- 
newspapers  for  direct  printing  ately  priced,  extremely  efficient 
purposes.  His  report  gave  some 
further  details  concerning  oper¬ 
ations  in  Indianapolis  and  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  as  follows: 

The  door  to  direct  printing  is 
not  a  mysterious  one.  It  can  be 
stated  that  direct  printing  will 
give  the  finest  reproduction 
available  and  this  statement  \vill 
receive  no  opposition.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  we’re  not  introducing  any 
new  earth-shaking  ideas;  the 
fact  that  printing  from  an  or¬ 
iginal  engraving  will  give  you 
better  reproduction  than  that  of 
a  stereotype,  which  is  a  twice 
removed  mold  of  an  original  en¬ 
graving  has  always  been  an  ac-  tape, 
cepted  truth.  The  problem  has 
been,  that  while  everyone 
agreed,  everyone  also  stated  that 
it  was  the  process  of  tomorrow. 

This  will  no  longer  hold  true  as 
it  is  now,  definitely,  a  process  of 
today. 

Keys  to  Success 

One  of  the  keys  needed  for  di- 
rect  printing  on  a  newspaper 
press  is  a  precision  lightweight 
saddle,  which  will  enable  you  to 
use  a  standard  gauge  engraving 
on  cylinders  made  for  a  7/16th 
inch  plate.  The  desired  gauge  of 
engraving  metal  is  one  that  is 


Size  of  Machine 

The  machine  is  6  feet  long,  4 
feet  wide  and  2  feet  8  inches 
high.  On  top  of  the  table  is  a 
single  channel  19  and  %  inches 
{Continued  on  page  52) 


NEW  FRONT  of  Mo-Sai,  a  black, 
precast  material,  trimmed  with 
9old  anodized  aluminum  and  glass, 
will  be  put  on  the  plant  of  the 
Independence  (Mo.)  Examiner  in 
a  modernization  program  which 
will  cost  $200,000.  An  eight-page 
deck  will  be  added  to  the  Goss 
press,  giving  it  a  24-page  capacity 
with  color  facilities.  The  Examiner 
is  a  Stauffer  property. 
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Wrapper-F eeder 

{Continued  from  page  51) 

high  and  14  inches  wide.  This 
channel  is  formed  by  two  sides 
9  inches  thick. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  assembly 
the  channel  flares  to  20*/^  inches. 
This  affords  the  stacks  easier 
entrance  as  they  leave  the  roller 
table. 

As  the  stack  of  newspapers 
leaves  the  roller  table  it  im¬ 
mediately  enters  the  flared 
entrance  of  the  bottom  wrapper 
portion  of  the  Sheridan  machine. 
As  it  proceeds  toward  the  14- 
inch  channel  it  rides  on  two 
parallel  belts  each  3%  inches 
wide.  The  stack  passes  over  a 
tripper  which  activates  a  device 
called  a  squeezer.  This  squeezer 
consists  of  two  metal  plates,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  stack  and 
perpendicular  to  the  bed  of  the 
machine.  This  squeezer  action 
first  centers  the  stack  and  then 
delays  its  progress  in  order  to 
synchronize  the  flow  through 
the  entire  bottom  wrapper  and 


Photo-Lathe  Is  New  Electronic  Engraver 


The  machine  comes  in  a  stand¬ 
ard  model  that  produces  8  x  10 

\  _  inch  printing  plates  of  same 

_  it  size  as  original  copy  in  18 

minutes  directly  from  photo¬ 
graphs  by  scanning.  In  addition, 
the  machine  also  makes  line 
etchings  from  drawings  which 
takes  about  an  hour  for  a  8  x  10 
inch  plate.  Optional  accessories 
permit  the  machine  to  make 
plates  up  to  12  X  18  inches  in 
size. 

Halftone  plates  are  made  from 
a  zinc  alloy  .020  of  an  inch 
thick.  Line  etchings  are  made  on 
a  special  cellulose  acetate  ma¬ 
terial.  The  zinc  alloy  plates, 
8  X  10  inches,  cost  63  cents  per 
plate.  Both  plates  may  be  matted 
or  printed  direct. 

“Our  major  objective  has  been 
to  produce  a  completely  depend¬ 
able  machine,  one  that  would 
be  fully  automatic  in  operation 
FULLY  AUTOMATIC  electronic  en9raving  machine,  called  Photo-  and  requiring  no  special  skill  to 
Lathe,  produces  halftones  or  line  cuts  for  direct  printing  or  matting,  operate  ”  said  Mr.  Miller 
The  machine  is  being  introduced  by  Graphic  Electronics  of  LaSalle,  111. 


The  stack  leaves  the  wrapper 


in-line-feeder  operation.  During  slot  and  is  immediately  picked  ...s..  .v,,.  ♦  ri, 

this  process  the  stack  remains  up  by  two  314  inch  rubber  belts,  electronic  photoengraving  ma-  the  plate  with  a 

on  the  two  parallel  belts.  These  These  belts  carry  the  stack  to  chine — Photo-Lathe — has  been  only  two 


Chicago 

new  high-speed,  low-cost 


Uses  Cold  .Stylus 
Photo-Lathe  actually  cuts  the 


belts,  in  the  wrapper  section,  the  third  and  last  tripper.  This  introduced  by  Graphic  Elec- 
are  of  smooth  plastic  so  that  the  tripper  activates  a  mechanism  tronics,  Inc.  of  LaSalle,  Ill. 
stacks  slide  easily  without  tear-  which  pushes  the  stack  into  the  Photo-Lathe  is  described  as 


Photo-Lathe  is  described  as 


adjustment  controls.  Once 
started,  the  machine  is  entirely 
automatic,  even  to  shutting  off 


ing  while  they  are  being  centered  tying  machine  by  means  of  two  being  ideally  suited  for  small  switches.  It  cuts  newly 

and  synchronized.  jaws.  These  jaws  are  recessed,  dailies  and  weekly  newspapers,  fast  as  any  similw 


The  next  tripper  activates  the  one  in  each  side  of  the  channel,  although  even  the  largest  news-  ®l®<^tronic  engraver  now  on  the 
bottom  wrapper  device.  This  They  are  timed  to  take  action  papers  that  continue  to  use  ...  .  , 

wrapper  is  fed  from  a  roll  of  on  the  rear  of  the  stack  as  it  chemical  etchings  are  also  logical  t  ^  ^  ^  l  ♦  v  h 

Kraft  naner  which  is  located  reaches  a  predetermined  point  users  of  the  electronic  equipment  produce  a  plate  which 

beneath  ihe  entrance  of  the  along  the  channel.  Aa  the  jawa  aa  atandby  to  produce  last- 

machine.  The  wrapper  comes  up  push  the  stack  into  the  tying  minute  plates  quickly. 

through  the  bed  of  the  machine  machine  a  micro  switch  activates  fn  tlv^»nd 

and  is  correctly  timed  to  meet  the  tying  apparatus.  Some  modi-  ‘^P******  tLse  on  ^  telelVioTsc^^ 

tne  oncoming  stack  of  papers,  fications  were  necessary  on  the  “Our  Photo-Lathe  is  a  contri-  rr>u_  _ j _ 1  _ : _ _ 


Speed  and  Low  Gust 


tne  oncoming  stack  of  papers. 


‘Our  Photo-Lathe  is  a  contri- 


It  is  then  cut  to  the  proper  tying  machine  to  conform  with  bution  to  the  entire  communica 


tional  dot  pattern  in  favor  of  a 
grid  which  makes  up  the  images 
in  thick  and  thin  lines  similar  to 
those  on  a  television  screen. 

The  standard  equipment  per- 


It  IS  tllt;il  uut  tu  tJic  piujjci  uutiuil  tu  tilt;  tJIltirt;  cuilllliuillt'a*  mifc  fVio  moL-iTifF  rif  rnfc 

predetermined  length  by  a  knife  the  requirements  of  the  Sheridan  tions  field  because  it  greatly  ^  A  in  width  nn 

located  below  the  bed  of  the  machine.  The  major  modification  simplifies  the  engraving  process,  q  ^  10  ;n,.h  niatoe  whiU 
machine.  was  the  installation  of  an  air  speeds  it  up  and  cuts  the  cost  to  „„„  he  turned’  out  on 

operated  plunger  which  holds  an  almost  negligible  figure,”  larger  cuts  can  be  turned  out  on 


15  Inches  Wide 
The  roll  of  Kraft  paper  used 


the  stack  in  place. 

During  more  than 


the  12  X  18  inch  plates,  using 


explained  Peter  Miller,  president  accessories. 


four  of  Graphic  Electronics  and  operation,  the  ma- 

pubhsher  of  the  LaSalle  (Ill.)  ^^ine  can  be  run  on  halftone 
ews-  n  U7W.  •  j  4.  work  during  the  day,  since  these 

*  JrSo  ""d  n  tfd  are  produced  at  high  speed.  The 

$3,500  and  will  distributed  ^^^^ine  can  be  switched  to  pro- 
in  the  U.  S.  by  the  firm’s  sales  etchings  and  left  run- 

representetives  Deliveries  will  ^^e  operator  leaves 

begin  Feb.  15.  Newspapers  may  Photo-Lathe  shuts  off  its 

buy  the  machine  outright  or  can  switches  when  the  work  is 

lease  and  purchase  it  under  a 
plan  providing  for  $366  down,  „ 

$122  per  month  for  33  months,  William  J.  Barron,  son  of  John 


by  the  Detroit  News  is  15  inches  months  of  operation  we  have  publisher  of  the  LaSalle  (Ill.) 
wide  and  24  inches  in  diameter,  experienced  no  serious  structural  News-Tribtine. 

It  is  of  35-pound  stock.  difficulty  with  this  assembly.  The  machine  is  priced  at 


CALL  HALL  lV:Vr 

Qualified,  Dependable,  Experienced 
MACHINISTS  -  ERECTORS  -  MOVERS 

Recent  installations  include: 

Cleveland  Press  Boston  Herald-Traveler 

Saginaw  News  Washington  Star 


William  J.  Barron,  son  of  John 


and“  $144  additional  to  pick  up  Barron,  News-Tribune  mechani- 
the  option  at  the  end  of  33  cal  superintendent,  is  sal^man- 


Washington  Post 
Toledo  Blade 


Albany  Times-Union 
Detroit  Free-Press 


GEORGE  R.  NALL,  INC. 

21208  Beachwood  Dr.,  Cleveland  16,  Ohio 


months. 

“We  took  a  standard  machine 
tool  lathe  and  an  amplifier  and 
pre-amp  from  a  hi-fi  set,  com¬ 
bined  the  two,  added  optical  and 
cutting  systems,”  said  Mr. 
Miller.  “It’s  as  simple  as  that. 


Graphic  Electronics, 


Production  Veep 

New  vicepresident  for  produc¬ 
tion  at  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 


Armour  Research  Institute  is  Henry  E.  Drafahl,  succeeding 
helped  us  with  the  engineering  Harry  D.  Rindsberg,  who  retired 
problems.”  recently. 
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SHERIIDAN 
PRODUCTS 
for  iN'e'wspa.pers, 
Printers  and. 
PnlDlislners 


FOR  NEWSPAPER  PRINTERS 

Stuffing  Mactiines 

Inserters 

Sisal  Tyers 

Automated  Mailroom  Equipment 

SHERIDAN  MAGNACRAFT  MACHINES 

Tipping  Machines 
Inserting  and  Mailing  Machines 
Combination  Folding  and 
Flat  Magazine  Wrappers 
Mailing  Machines 
Labelling  Heads 
Newspaper  Feeders 

FOR  THE  EDITION  BOOKBINDER 
Gatherers 
Side  Stitchers 


SI17CS3  1S3B 


T.W.SC.B.  SHEHIOAH CO, 


220  CHURCH  STREET  -  NEW  YORK  13,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS: 

ChampTain,  N.  Y.  Easton,  Penn. 

BRANCHES: 

Chicago.  III.  Boston.  Mass. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  London,  England 


PAIinlar  QlsAlror  important 

UUUIIIcr^OlQwKwr  co^  to  insure  a  perfect  opera- 

Nooilc  ftAAOnlanAO  ‘®  cooperation  of  the  press- 

II6CII9  HwWiSpidllGC  room.  In  most  cases,  the  re- 

.  .  u  iu  luctance  to  accept  the  stacker 

Acceptance  by  the  pressroom  ^  beneficial  part  of  mailn)om 

and  mailroom  personnel  is  a  j  ^  is  ;;i,k,y  dispensed, 

chief  factor  in  making  a  counter-  ^  ^kat  the 

stacker  work,  according  to  A  ^  ^ 

Look,  day  mailroom  foreman  at  _ .  ,  _ 

the  Indiaimpolis  Star  and  News.  ^  !,•«„  hi?t  nUo  a  varv  imnnr 
u  i  ij  i.1.  ^  X  t  1  »»  stacking  but  also  a  very  impor- 

He  told  the  Great  Lakes  Me-  production,  especi- 

chanical  Conference  about  the  ^ke  pressroom  gets 

Cutter -Hammer  device,  “the  ^^^ind  schedule.  I’m 

monstrosity  in  the  wooden  box.  ^bat  at  the 

This,  he  said,  doesn’t  describe  Star-News,  as  far  as  the  stack- 
the  stacker,  but  tends  to  leave  gj-g  are  concerned,  we  have  com- 
the  impression  one  gets  upon  piete  confidence  and  cooperation 
seeing  it  for  the  first  time.  from  the  pressroom. 

When  we  first  pressed  the  In  the  past  year  or  rather  for 

start  button,  we  were  in  busi-  the  past  625  shifts,  day  and 
ness.  We  knew  the  stacker  night,  we  have  had  to  resort 
counted,  stacked,  and  delivered  back  to  the  table  only  7  times 
but  if  it  didn’t  do  either  one  or  and  only  3  times  for  an  entire 
all  of  these,  w’e  were  in  trouble,  shift,  due  to  mechanical  failure. 


HOW  DOES  THE  “SHORT 


IT  AUTOMATICALLY 
QUADS  SHORT  LINES 


YOU  SEE 


“.  .  .  the  normal  position  for  the  Selectro- 
Matic  .selector  is  ‘left  flush’  and  all  full  lines 
will  automatically  justify  while  all  short 


lines  will  flush  left.  This  is  a  big  help  in  .set¬ 
ting  straight  matter  where  long  measures 
are  used  and  the  widow  line  may  be  short. 
An  operator  doesn’t  have  to  set  quads  to  fill 
t  he  white  space.  This  Star  feature  works  for 
other  quadding  positions  as  well.  In  center¬ 
ing  or  flushing  a  list  of  names,  for  instance, 
the  .selector  button  is  pushed  and  remains 
in  position  until  the  job  is  completed.  All 
full  lines  will  justify,  and  all  short  lines 
quad  automatically.” 


If  you  would  like  more  information 
about  how  the  Star  Selectro-Matic 
Quadder  can  serve  you.  urite  for 
complete  information. 


BRANCH:  1327  BROADWAY.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  A6ENCIES:  CHICAGO  • 
MINNEAPOLIS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  DENVER  •  SO.  ACTON,  MASS.  • 
STAR  PARTS  (LINECASTING)  CANADA  LTD.  MONTREAL  and  agents  overseas. 


Paterson  News, 
Worcester  Dailies 
Buy  Scott  Units 

As  part  of  an  expansion 
progrrani.  the  Patcmon  (N.  J.) 
Sews  has  ordered  six  ultra 
modern  Scott  high-speed  press 
units  to  l)e  installed  in  their  new 
plant.,  nearing  completion. 

The  units  are  equipped  with 
color  plate  cylinder  and  single 
reversing  drive  to  provide  facili¬ 
ties  for  ROP  and  multi-color 
printing.  The  new  press  units 
have  a  capacity  of  48  pages  or 
96  page.s  running  collect.  A  3/2 
ratio  single  folder  with  double 
upper  forms  provides  folding 
equipment. 

The  press  units  will  be  served 
by  six  Wood,  3-arm  automatic 
reels  and  pneumatically  con¬ 
trolled  stationary  strap  tensions 
with  provision  for  installation 
of  pasters. 

Order  for  ^’orcesler 

Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  also  has  received  orders 
for  a  new  press  installation  at 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram-Gazette. 

The  installation  will  include 
six  black  and  white  high-speed 
units,  equipped  with  two  color 
plate  cylinders,  a  4-color  unit, 
two,  3/2  ratio  folders  with 
double  upper  formers,  press 
cylinders  equipped  with  tension- 
plate  lockup.  The  Scott  press¬ 
room  equipment  will  be  fed  by 
Wood  Reels,  pneumatically  con¬ 
trolled  stationary  strap  tensions 
and  Electrotab  Autopasters  and 
will  have  a  capacity  of  48  pages 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM 
STEREOTYPE  CHASES 


Tlia  But  Knnm  CHASES 
la  Tha  Craphic  Arts  ladntry. 

Tha  Bast  Yaa  Can  Bay! 

AMSCO  Stereotypa  Chases  (Steel  and  Alu¬ 
minum)  have  been  the  First  Chaica  in 
stereotype  departments  where  rigiditF 
and  consistent  accuracy  muns  economy 
ol  maintenance. 

Consider  These  Faataras 
Every  AMSCO  Chase  is  square  and  true  • 
Stul  Chases  elutrically  welded  for 
strength  •  Aluminum  Chases  designed  to 
pravide  light  weight  when  necessary  • 
Hardened  Steel  inserts  in  both  steel  and 
aluminum  chases  reduce  wear  at  contact 
paints  •  All  /.MSCO  Stereotype  Chasu 
patterned  from  Template  or  Blue  Print 

AMERICAN  STEEL  CHASE  CO. 

31-31  Forty  Eighth  Ave. 

.  Long  Island  City  1.  H.  Y. 
war  300  leading  dulers,  cout-to-coast 
handie  AMSCO  products. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


or  96  pages,  running  collect. 

The  Telegram-Gazette  has 
l)een  using  Scott  presses  since 
1911  and  the  first  multi-unit 
Scott  press,  consisting  of  four 
units  and  two  individual  folders, 
was  installed  at  the  Telegram- 
Gazette. 

With  the  additional  press 
equipment,  the  Telegram-Gazette 
will  have  the  equivalent  of  22 
Scott  units. 

• 

Electric  Proof  Press 

Atlantic  Numbering  Machine 
Co.  Inc.,  Brooklyn  and  Los 
Angeles,  announce  a  new  Atlan¬ 
tic  Model  SPA  Electric  Proof 
Press,  imported  from  West 
Germany.  The  new  press  has  a 
built-in  safety  stop. 

Sturdily  built  of  heavy  cast 
iron,  it  permits  proving  of  full 
size  galley  forms. 


LA.  Times-Mirror 
Orders  Starwrappers 

Ten  Goss  Starwrappers,  each 
capable  of  applying  bottom 
wrappers  to  varying  size  news¬ 
paper  stacks  at  rates  to  40  per 
minute,  have  been  ordered  for 
the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 
a  morning  paper,  and  the  eve¬ 
ning  Los  Angeles  Mirror,  both 
published  in  the  same  plant. 

Limited  space  conditions  re¬ 
quired  that  the  Starwrappers  be 
specially  modified  to  accommo¬ 
date  a  right  angle  transfer  de¬ 
vice  designed  and  built  by  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Times-Mirror 
Company. 

The  mail  room  arrangement  is 
such  that  the  stacks  are  formed 
manually  at  the  delivery  table, 
conveyed  to  the  right  angle 
transfer  device,  and  finally  over 


the  Starwrapper  where  the  bot¬ 
tom  wrapper  is  applied.  The 
stack 3  are  spaced  out  evenly 
and  then  move  under  an  auto¬ 
matic  roll-fed  top  wrap  appli¬ 
cator,  also  conceived  by  Times- 
Mirror  engineers,  and  into  auto¬ 
matic  tying  equipment. 

• 

Main  in  Charge 

Floyd  H.  Main,  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  Newsday, 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
daily  operation  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  departments  by  Allan  M. 
Woods,  production  manager.  Mr. 
Main  came  to  Newsday  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1960  after  five  years  as 
production  manager  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal's  Washingfton 
plant.  He  had  previoulsy  been 
assistant  production  manager  of 
the  New  York  plant. 
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LUDLOW 

Tempo  Alternate  Bold 

is  the  name  of  this  newest  series  in  the 
very  popular  Tempo  family.  Tempo 
Alternate  Bold  offers  o  new  weight 
slightly  heavier  than  Tempo  Bold  and 
o  little  lighter  than  Tempo  Heavy.  This 
face  will  meet  the  needs  of  all  discrim¬ 
inating  typographers.  Send  for  free 
specimen  page  showings. 


Solid  Slug 

Save  Money 

Good  Printing 

New  Shops 

Styles  Change 


30 


24 


18 


14 


12 


Attractive  Displays 

Most  Newspapers  Profit 

Ludlow  Matrices  Easy  to  Handle 
More  Script  Faces  Are  Forthcoming 


10  Bold  Display  Type  Improves  Advertising 


Sizes  6t  8.  72«  84  and  96  point  ore  in  process 


Ludlow  TypOgrOph  Company  2032  Clyboum  Avenue,  Chicago  14,lllinois 
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formerly  required  to  hot  mold  reason.  If,  during  the  casting 
one  complete  job,  makes  it  a  operation,  we  damage  a  mat,  we 
profitable  changeover.  can  remold  and  re-regi.ster  it  to 

Use  of  this  method  could  en-  the  key  mat.  After  being  regis- 
able  us  to  use  plastic  plates  in  tered,  each  mat  has  a  small  hole 
place  of  zinc  or  magnesium  punched  into  each  comer.  The 
nlates  necessary  when  hot  mold-  scribe  marks  provide  a  reference 
ine.  mark  for  plate  measurement 

The  molding  method  is  a  very  after  casting.  The  holes  ))unched 
simple  one:  after  placing  the  into  the  mat  are  used  to  posi- 
mat  on  the  form,  a  .sheet  of  tion  the  mat  in  the  master  trim- 
butcher  paper  is  put  next  to  the  mer,  the  companion  •‘ouipment 
mat.  Then  a  .025  thousandths  to  the  master  matcher.  While  the 
stainless  steel  sheet  is  added.  A  mat  is  held  in  place  with  vac- 
.125  thousandths  bakelite  boaixl  uum,  two  sides  and  the  ring  side 
completes  the  combination.  625  of  the  mat  are  cut  simulta- 
tons  of  pre.ssure  are  used  on  the  neou.sly.  All  other  mats  are  cut 
direct  pressure  molding  machine,  in  the  same  manner.  The  two 
This  is  held  for  15  seconds  with  sides  are  then  stripped  with 
no  heat  being  used.  gummed  tape  to  prevent  “creep- 

j  .  n  up”  while  casting.  Mats  are  next 

I  laced  m  Flat  Former  placed  in  the  curx'ed  roaster  and 

After  the  mat  is  molded,  it  is  then  returned  to  the  thermofile 
placed  in  the  flat  former  for  5  cabinet  until  ready  for  casting, 
minutes  with  6  inches  of  vacuum  All  of  our  color  work  is  cast 
at  aj)proximately  300  degrees  of  up  the  automatic  autoplate.  The 
heat  in  the  upper  and  lower  h^^t  two  plates  are  discarded, 
chambers.  We  have  found  that  fhe  mat  is  then  I’eset  and  the 
we  can  hold  shrinkage  in  the  mat  operator  makes  one  plate.  This 
to  approximately  3/16"  to  U "  plate  is  measured  from  the  ring 
in  width  and  %"  in  length.  In  side  of  the  plate  to  the  .scribe 
our  case  we  must  use  the  flat  lines  which  had  been  put  on  the 
foT-mer  because  we  register  all  P^at  while  it  was  being  regis- 
of  our  mats  on  a  mat-matcher  tered  at  the  master  matcher, 
and,  therefore,  must  dry  them  Each  color  is  marked  and  the 
flat.  plates  must  measure  exactly  the 

.\fter  the  mat  has  been  taken  same  from  the  first  cast  to  the 


Richard  Westfahl,  stereotype  could  be  used  successfully  on 
superintendent,  Mihvaukee  work  which  we  foimerly  hot 
Journal,  discussing  use  of  the  molded.  This  has  led  to  our  pres- 
low-shrink  packless  mat  for  ent  practice  of  cold  molding  all 
color  work,  told  the  Great  Lakes  ROP  color  material,  including 
Mechanical  Conference  about  full-page  color  work  and  our 
the  magnesium  chase  base  use<l  comic  section  previously  requir- 
on  all  full-page  color  jobs  in  ing  hot  molding, 
place  of  mounting  color  on  type-  We  are  now  experimenting 
high  material.  He  said:  further  with  this  process  on  the 

These  chase  bases  are  about  TV  and  entertainment  section, 
.218  in  thickness  and  sen’e  two  and  soon  hope  to  be  cold  molding 
purposes:  first,  we  do  not  have  all  of  our  color  work, 
to  handle  heavy  stereotype  metal  To  insure  that  we  are  getting 
base  for  the  mounting  and,  sec-  the  maximum  impression  ohtain- 
ond,  we  do  not  tie  up  type-high  able,  we  make  a  monthly  micro¬ 
chases  and  trucks  otherwise  scopic  depth  gauge  check  of  all 
needed  for  the  daily  paper  and  our  mats.  We  measure  the  rela- 
supplements.  After  the  material  tionship  of  dot  diameter  to  the 
has  been  molded  on  these  bases,  depth,  using  the  gray  scale  test 
it  is  stored  in  a  cabinet  until  the  plate  as  a  basic  for  the  check.  If 
particular  color  job  has  been  ^e  find  that  the  mat  does  not 
ttsed.  measure  up  to  our  depth  stand- 

u  t-  4  11  . 1  w  aid,  we  notify  the  mat  manufac- 

May  Go  All  the  Way  immediately.  The.se  tests 

When  we  first  decided  to  try  have  home  out  that  a  better  im- 
the  low-shrink  packless  mat  pression  can  be  obtained  using 
about  10  months  ago,  we  did  the  cold  mold  method  for  our 
much  experimenting  in  our  plant  color.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact 
before  putting  it  into  actual  use.  that  we  can  now  cold  mold  three 
We  have  found  that  this  mat  full-color  jobs  in  the  same  time 


Crabtree  of  England 
Opens  N.Y.  Office 

R.  W.  Crabtree  and  Sons  Ltd., 
of  Leeds  and  London,  one  of 
Europe’s  largest  printing  ma¬ 
chinery  manufacturers,  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  company  in  New 
York  with  offices  at  56  Broad 
St. 

The  Crabtree  Group,  which 
builds  high-speed  rotary  news¬ 
paper  presses,  has  recently  been 
responsible  for  producing  the 
“Countess,”  the  fastest  offset 
press  in  existence. 

The  New  York  company  will 
handle  all  the  British  products 
and  operate  service  arrange¬ 
ments  under  the  executive  con¬ 
trol  of  Norman  Porter,  former¬ 
ly  a  director  of  Crabtree’s  Aus¬ 
tralian  company. 

The  cold-mould  mat  machine 
being  built  for  the  Windsor 
(Ont.)  Daily  Star,  described  in 
E&P,  Dec.  10,  1960,  will  be 


STA-HI 
AUTO-VAC 
Mat  Pre-Dryer 


.  .  .  for  prtciiion  pra-shrinkinf  and 
prt-drying  of  hi-thrink  and  packlati 
stareo  mafi. 

.  .  .  faaturas  axcluilva  naw  Mat-Trol 
Dial.  You  sat  dial  indicator  for  tha 
amount  of  pra-shrinka^a  dasirad  and 
tha  Auto-Vac  automatically  procassas 
aach  mat  uniformly. 

Writa  for  litaratura  giving  datailad 
information  and  spacitications. 


plate  cylinders  are  driven  .  .  ■  on  Hoe  Colormatic* 

units  by  this  exclusive  unit  drive.  The  printing  couples  of  each 
unit  start  simultaneously,  with  precise  registration  insured  be¬ 
cause  the  possible  points  of  backlash  have  been  reduced  to  an 
absolute  minimum.  The  design  also  leaves  the  arch  open  and  free 
for  pressmen  to  lead  the  web,  etc. 

*TrademarK  n.  hoe  4  co..  inc.  hb 


CORPORATION 
23S  W.  Washington  Blvd. 
Whittier,  California 


Gardiner  Heads 
Lakes  Conference 


Cincinnati  Indianapolis  Star-News,  and 
Technological  improvements  displayed  at  the  composing  room 
designed  to  maintain  and  in-  session,  created  considerable 
crease  newspapers’  leadership  interest.  Asked  how  many  of 
over  radio  and  television  were  these  gadgets  had  l)een  made, 
describeil  during  the  three-day  Mr.  Lowe  said  only  four,  but 
Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Me-  others  can  be  delivered  within 
chanical  Conference  here  Jan.  one  month. 

22-24.  Nine  hundred  technical  • 

experts  representing  125  papers  $750*000  OfClGr 

attended.  _  ^  C  II 

The<Klore  Gardiner,  chief  ma-  rfOm  SOUTtl  AltieMCa 
chinist,  Indianapolis  Star-News  William  W.  Henderson,  vice- 
composing  room,  was  elected  president,  press  sales  of  R.  Hoe 
president,  succeeding  Elmer  F.  &  Inc.,  has  announced  the 
Fuller,  Cleveland  Press  and  g^le  of  Hoe  convertible  press 
iVcie.s.  The  next  meeting  will  be  equipment  to  Jomal  do  Brazil 
at  Indianapolis,  Jan.  14-16,  1962.  jjjQ  jg  Janeiro,  Brazil,  and 
Veldon  Dickerson,  general  com-  j^i  Mirnirio  of  Santiago,  Chile, 
posing  room  foreman,  and  John  Jomal  do  Brazil  has  placed 
Dalton,  engraving  room  super-  ^n  order  for  three  Hoe  color 
intendent,  Indianapolis  Star-  convertible  press  units,  one 
News,  will  l)e  arrangements  and  folder  and  three  reels,  tensions 
program  chairmen,  respectively,  and  pasters  to  be  added  to  their 
Peter  Romano,  chief  engineer,  present  Hoe  color  convertible 
Autoplate  Division,  Wood  News-  press,  installed  in  1957. 
paper  .Machinery  Corp.,  reiwrted  El  Mercurio,  sister  paper  of 
on  its  fully-automatic  plate-  El  Mercurio  in  Valparaiso,  has 
casting  and  finishing  machine,  also  ordered  two  Hoe  color  con- 
To  date,  he  said.  Wood  has  sold  vertible  press  units  with  two 
30  machines.  Four  are  in  opera-  reels,  tensions  and  pasters, 
tion  at  the  Omaha  World-  Total  dollar  volume  of  both 
Herald;  Newsday;  New  Haven  these  orders  is  approximately 
Register  and  Sacramento  Bee.  $750,000  and  is  indicative  of  the 
Stanley  Ferger,  Cincinnati  STOwing  page  sizes,  circulations 
Enquirer  advertising  director,  and  use  of  color  in  Latin  Ameri- 
reported  that  the  system  of  can  newspapers,  Mr.  Henderson 
furnishing  only  one  set  of  proofs 
to  an  advertiser,  a  plan  his  *  , 

paper  began  in  1958,  has  re-  ClGdnGF  CUtllllgl 
suited  in  saving  it  several  . 

hundred  thousand  dollars.  ^  carbide-tipped 

,  ,  cylinder  bevelers  and  tail  cut- 

It  has  made  our  composing  i^^s  has  been  announced  by 
room  not  only  more  efficient,  North  American  Products  Cor- 
but  more  economical,  he  said.  poration.  The  new  Pony  Auto 
Ted  Gardiner  was  program  Plate  Cutter  features  increased 
chairman.  Virgil  Perkins  and  shear  angles  which,  according  to 
Ed.  Griesmeyer  headed  the  the  manufacturer,  provide  freer 
arrangements  committee.  A.  C.  chip  flow  and,  as  a  result,  easier 
Wilson,  Imperial  Type  Metal  and  cleaner  cutting.  A  catalog 
Co.,  headed  the  manufacturers-  providing  details  is  available 
suppliers  committee  which  in-  from  North  American  Products 
eluded  Robert  MacDonald,  Corporation,  Box  2914,  Jasper, 


YOURS  WITH  A 


REPRO-QUALITY 

PRESS 


NOW...  high  quality  proofs  every  time  with  NOLAN’S 

new  “Repro-Quality”  proof  press.  Quick,  uniform 
inking... accurate  end  and  side  paper  register... 

sharp,  letter-perfect  proofs  ready  for  camera. 
A  truly  outstanding  proof  press  value... 

HIGH  QUALITY  PROOFS  AT  A  NEW  LOW  COST! 


PAPER  FEIOINC  SYSTEM  adjusts 

in  seconds,  assures  accurate  Side 
and  end  register.  Compensator 
adjusts  impression  to  any  paper 
thickness. 


INKING  SYSTEM  is  electrically 
driven,  cuts  hand  inkmg  time  by 
90%  .  .  .  assures  uniform  ink  dis* 
tributton  over  entire  form! 


CAPCO  PRODUCTS  .  .  .  FOR  MORE 
EFFICIENT  NEWSPAPER  OPERATION 


WRITE  TODAY  for  full  information  on  all  NOLAN  proof  press  models.  One’s 
just  right  for  you. 


Copco  Rewinder  Copco  Portable  Ink  Fountain 

Sate  usable  newsprint  now  going  as  ewe  Increases  production,  cuts  costs,  pro¬ 
waste.  tides  colw  efficiently. 

Copco  Core  Stripper  Copco  "Foce-O-Type"  Machine 

Strips  up  to  5  ewes  at  one  time.  Mechanically  reproduces  engrated  type 

screen  pattern. 

Copco  Roller  Grinder 

Grinds  rubber  rollers,  applies  powder,  Copco  Plate  Gouge 
polishes  smoothly.  Checks  thickness  of  all  kinds  of  plates. 

Aadaea  Prodwctlon  Costs  With  Copco  Prodocts:  Writo  To 

CAPITAL  TOOL  &  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INI 

5000  Calvert  Rood  •  College  Pork.  Md.  •  Uaioe  4-70 
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Late  Starter  in  Photocomp 
Discovers  Its  Advantages 


Just  10  years  after  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Intertype  Foto- 
setter,  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  have 
moved  into  photocomposition  for 
advertising  copy.  A1  Rosene, 
production  manager  of  those 
newspapers,  said  at  the  Great 
Lakes  Mechanical  Conference 
that  vague  answers  on  cost  com¬ 
parisons  had  been  a  major  factor 
in  delaying  the  decision  to  install 
the  new  process. 

He  reviewed  the  situation  as 
follows : 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the 
seminar  in  Milwaukee  in  1959 
produced  the  most  and  best  cost 
information,  so  we  pretty  well 
made  up  our  minds  as  to  how  we 
would  proceed,  however,  we  were 
still  cautious. 

Mind  you,  now,  we  had 
delayed  purchase  of  additional 
hot  metal  ad  machines,  which 
were  needed,  as  we  did  not  want 
to  make  major  investments  and 
have  them  outmoded  in  a  few 
years. 

We  had  quite  well  made  up 
our  minds  as  to  how  we  would 


You  can  count  on  it... 

MORE  READERS... 
MORE  REVENUE 

NEWSPAPER 

ROLLERS 

Th*s«  soft  synthotic  rollors  work  instant 
magic. ..in  app«arance«  in  pulling 
power...  in  pride  your  community 
tokes  in  its  newspaper. 

Type  comes  up  clear,  readoble,  invit¬ 
ing.  Halftones  sparkle.  Ads  look  better, 
pull  better  .  .  .  and  are  easier  to  sell. 
Want  ods  come  cleon  and  clear . . .  win 
new  reoders,  brir>g  new  buyers. 

OX  brings  your  newspaper  up  to  high 
quality  stortdords.  And  cut  composing 
room  costs.  Whatever  the  weather, 
they  run  fast  and  cooil  Why  wait? 

Cut  dovn  cost-“ 
step  up  qusdity’ 
qet 


Grinding  faci/ifies 
of  a//  four  pionfs. 
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proceed  in  the  transition  to 
photocomposition.  Then  came  the 
1960  seminar  in  Miami.  Many 
of  you  will  recall  the  famous  ad 
that  was  set  by  many  news¬ 
papers,  in  hot  and  cold  type,  and 
comparative  production  times 
recorded.  That  meeting  will  go 
down  in  history  as  the  most 
confusing,  inconclusive  meeting 
ever  held.  We  are  amazed  that 
photocomposition  did  not  die, 
then  and  there.  It  almost  did  as 
far  as  we  were  concerned.  How- 
ev'er,  we  were  still  courageous 
and  went  ahead  with  our  plans. 

Clioiw  Liiiunim  System 

Now,  we  have  installed  Lino- 
film.  Each  of  the  known  systems 
has  definite  features;  however, 
we  believe  that  we  have  selected 
the  one  that  has  the  most 
advantages.  We  like  the  type 
families  in  the  width  card  and 
grid  form,  necessitating  no  sorts 
and  the  advantage  of  ordering 
one  face  at  a  time.  I  now  under¬ 
stand  the  Photon  system  has 
developed  a  method  of  adding 
type  families,  in  segments,  to 
their  disc.  We  like  the  tape 
method  as  it  is  insurance  against 
a  failure  in  the  darkroom.  We 
like  the  flexibility  of  18  grids  on 
the  turret  of  the  photo  machine 
and  in  addition,  the  ease  in 
making  a  change  of  grids  in  the 
photo  unit. 

It  is  true  that  the  largest  type 
face  we  can  obtain  from  the 
keyboard  is  36  point.  For  larger 
sizes  we  must  then  go  to  the 
photocomposer,  which  can  be 
costly  and  also  be  time  con¬ 
suming.  We  made  a  very  careful 
survey  as  to  the  extent  of  sizes 
beyond  36  point  in  the  average 
ad,  and  we  were  surprised  at  the 
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GENERAL  STRAPPING  COMPANY 

100  PARK  AVENUE. 
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.small  percentage.  Our  study  development  of  auto- positives 
showed  larger  sizes  were  called  and  contact  negatives  for  the 
for  mainly  in  the  figures.  We  photo-composer.  We  believe  that 
overcame  that  problem  by  the  double  darkroom  offers  many 
hav'ing  glazed  proofs  taken  of  advantages  in  the  saving  of 


our  large  size  figures,  and  line 
etchings  made  for  future  use. 
Almost  any  combination  can  be 
had  from  the  line  etchings.  All 
w’e  need  do  is  pull  a  glazed  proof 
of  the  master  plate.  This  method 
has  worked  very  well  for  us,  and 
has  reduced  the  amount  of  time 
spent  at  the  photocomposer. 

Acetate  film  is  used  in  the 
photocomposer  operation,  the 
negativ’es  being  obtained  from 
the  paper  film  through  the 
contact  process.  These  acetate 
films  are  saved  and  used  over 
and  over,  whenever  possible. 
Large  words  such  as  SALE — 
HALF  PRICE,  etc.  can  be  filed 
and  used  many  times. 

Reduction  in  Time 

Here  is  an  ad  which  in  hot 
metal  normally  required  from 
25  to  30  hours  to  the  molding 
table.  These  are  recorded  figures, 
which  include  advertisers’  cor¬ 
rections  and  copy  changes,  of 
which  there  were  many.  Also,  we 
have  an  efficient  hot  metal  oper¬ 
ation.  Now,  so  far,  on  photo¬ 
comp  this  same  ad  has  required 
from  9  to  11  hours  to  the 
molding  table.  There  were  few 
changes  made  by  the  advertiser 
on  his  proof.  The  only  explana¬ 
tion  is  that  we  are  better  able 
to  handle  his  complex  copy  more 
to  his  satisfaction  by  utilizing 
every  bit  of  white  space. 

One  grocery  account  had  been 
completely  lost  because  the 
advertiser  was  unhappy  with  our 
printers  not  following  his  layout. 
Now  we  have  him  back  in  photo¬ 
comp  and  he  is  well  pleased. 

We  do  considerable  amounts 
of  Roto  copy  by  photocomp,  and 
job  work  that  is  intended  for  our 
offset  presses.  Here  is  an  adver¬ 
tising  promotion  for  San  Jose 
Mercury-News,  a  Ridder  news¬ 
paper,  which  was  completely  set 
in  cold  type  and  from  there  to 
our  offset  job  presses.  This  en¬ 
tire  job  was  produced  on  the 
keyboard,  including  all  leaders 
and  horizontal  rules. 

Our  initial  equipment  con¬ 
sisted  of  tw’o  keyboards,  a  photo 
unit,  a  photocomposer,  tape  cor¬ 
rector,  Potdevin  waxer,  four 
Foster  light  tables,  Rovolute- 
Star  proofing  machine,  a  Pako 
print  dryer  and  a  Leedal  wash 
sink.  We  also  purchased  a  Tek¬ 
tronix  Occilloscope  531A  and  45 
grids  and  90  wddth  cards. 

Double  Darkroom 

Our  darkroom  is  double,  one 
half  for  development  of  material 
from  the  cassettes  and  for  re¬ 
loading  of  the  cassettes.  The 
other  is  for  the  making  and 
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time. 

Prior  to  establishing  our 
photocomp  department,  we  asked 
for  applications  from  our  com¬ 
posing  room  employees  and  those 
who  applied  were  questioned 
about  their  hobbies,  their  .service 
specialties  and  their  general 
interest  and  opinion  of  photo¬ 
comp.  We  were  surprise<l  by  the 
various  hobbies,  possessed  by  the 
applicants,  that  fit  well  or  could 
be  utilized  in  photocomjiosition. 

As  an  example,  one  man  had  as 
a  hobby,  radio  and  electronics. 
Obviously',  this  knowledge  will 
be  helpful  to  our  operation  when 
applied  to  trouble-shooting  in 
the  department. 

Now,  what  do  we  expect  in 
the  way  of  results  from  photo¬ 
composition? 

In  the  short  period  of  time 
that  we  have  been  in  photo¬ 
composition  we  have  reduced 
our  material  making  operation 
by  five  shifts  per  week. 

We  are  showing  definite 
savings  in  revision  costs. 

Our  hot  metal  machines, 
having  been  relieved  of  compli¬ 
cated  copy,  are  no  longer  carry¬ 
ing  the  big  load.  In  fact,  on 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  we 
formerly  used  10  and  11  ad 
operators,  while  now'  we  get 
along  with  five  and  six  opera¬ 
tors. 

Shortly,  we  shall  eliminate 
five  of  our  hot  metal  ad  ma¬ 
chines,  which  has  been  made 
possible  through  our  photo¬ 
composition  installation,  and  we 
are  sure  that  some  hot  metal 
machines  will  soon  be  eliminated. 

It  must  be  stressed  that  we 
believe  that  certain  types  of  ad 
copy  can  be  better  and  faster 
processed  in  hot  metal.  Our  ad 
foreman  makes  that  determina¬ 
tion. 

• 

22  in  Rochester’s 
Web  Offset  Program 

Rochester,  N.  Y, 

Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology’s  Web  Offset  Training 
Program  has  been  enlarged  to 
meet  the  increased  demands  for 
newspaper  applications.  | 

The  largest  single  group  ar-  : 
rangement  has  been  made  for 
22  members  to  take  part  in  three 
separate  one-week  courses.  The 
groups  consist  of  18  sales  and 
engineering  personnel  from  R.  - 
Hoe  Company,  Inc.,  and  four  of  | 
the  ANPA  Research  Institute  ^ 
staff. 

The  ANPA  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  in  June  is  to  include 
sessions  on  w'eb  offset. 
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IHergenthaler 
Stock  Split 
Up  for  Vote 

A  proposal  to  split  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  on  a  4-to-l  basis  will 
be  submitted  to  shareholders  of 
Merftenthaler  Linotype  Co.  at  a 
special  meeting  March  1.  There 
are  635,000  of  the  authorized 
1,000,000  shares  outstanding. 

The  mention  of  a  stock  split 
came  from  the  floor  at  the  an¬ 
nual  stockholders’  meeting. 
Giairman  Gurdon  W.  Wattles 
said  such  a  move  had  not  been 
discussed  by  the  board  but  it 
might  be  desirable  to  consider 
it  .\fter  the  board  meeting  the 
plan  to  submit  the  matter  to 
shareholders  was  announced. 

Dividend  Declared 


GRANDCHILDREN  of  former  President  Trumen  are  pictured  with  their 
parents,  sailing  for  Bermuda  on  the  Furness  liner  Queen  of  Bermuda. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifton  Daniel,  Clifton  Truman  and  William  Warren,  will 
be  joined  by  Mr.  Truman  on  their  winter  holiday.  Mr.  Daniel  is  an 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Times. 


The  board  agreed  to  pay  a 
quarterly  cash  dividend  of  20c 
on  the  split  shares,  equivalent 
to  80c  on  the  current  stock. 
Mergenthaler  has  been  paying 
TOc  quarterly  and  last  Septem¬ 
ber  it  paid  TOc  extra  plus  a  1% 
stock  dividend. 

The  price  of  common  shares 
has  risen  to  97  from  last  year’s 
low  of  58. 

It  was  brought  out  at  the 
shareholders’  meeting  that  Mr. 
Wattles  and  other  directors  con¬ 
trol  32%  of  the  stock  issued. 
.4s  of  Dec.  1,  it  was  reported, 
Mergenthaler  owned  27%  of  the 
stock  outstanding  in  Electric 
•■tutolite  Co. 

“No  merger  with  Electric 
.4utolite  has  been  considered  to 
date,  but  that  doesn’t  mean  it 
couldn’t  be,”  Mr.  Wattles  said. 
He  described  Electric  Autolite 
as  a  “diversification  invest¬ 
ment.”  Mr.  Wattles  is  a  director 
of  Electric  Autolite.  The  com¬ 
pany  earned  $3.48  a  share  in 
the  first  nine  months  of  1960 
as  against  $3.59  a  share  in  the 
previous  year. 

Active  Markets 

J.  A.  Keller,  president  of  Mer¬ 
genthaler,  said  he  didn’t  “see 
skyrockets”  in  the  company’s 
future  and  looks  for  sales  and 
earnings  to  be  about  what  they 
have  been,  “if  we’re  not  hurt  by 
changes  in  the  economy.” 

For  fiscal  1960,  Mergenthaler 
earned  $4,243,906,  equal  to  $7.11 
a  share,  as  compared  with 
$2,802,708,  or  $4.80  a  share,  as 
.sales  rose  from  $39  million  to 
$47  million. 

Mr.  Keller  said  the  domestic 
market  for  Linotype  machines 
and  accessories  was  “soft”  but 
there  is  a  “very  active”  foreign 
market.  Linofllm  sales  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  a  very  small  part 
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of  the  comnany’s  business  for 
some  time,  he  said. 

Shareholders  re-elected  all 
present  directors:  William  J. 
Flather  Jr.,  J.  A.  Keller,  Sigfrid 
K.  Lonegren,  Charles  D.  McAl¬ 
lister,  Malcolm  E.  Mc.Alpin, 
Robert  Pulleyn,  John  W.  Reid, 
Robert  T.  Rinear,  Glenn  E.  Tay¬ 
lor  Jr.,  Victor  E.  Walker  and 
Gurdon  W.  Wattles. 

Mr.  Wattles  was  re-elected 
chairman  and  Mr.  Flather  vice¬ 


chairman  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors. 

The  board  elected  these  offi¬ 
cers:  J.  A.  Keller,  president; 
Paul  S.  Chisholm,  vicepresident, 
domestic  sales;  William  H. 
Granville,  vicepresident,  manu¬ 
facturing;  Louis  Rossetto,  vice- 
president,  research  and  engi¬ 
neering;  Glenn  E.  Taylor  Jr., 
treasurer;  Donald  Reich,  secre¬ 
tary;  Walter  F.  Leach,  con¬ 
troller;  and  Charles  F.  Lucek, 
assistant  secretary-treasurer. 


Youths  on  Their  Good 
Behavior  on  Front  Pages 


Brookings,  S.  D. 

The  mythical  “front  page 
teen-ager,”  at  least  where  South 
Dakota  dailies  are  concerned, 
may  not  be  as  violent  as  is  com¬ 
monly  assumed. 

A  study  of  front  pages  of 
South  Dakota  dailies  indicates 
that  the  teen-ager  presented  to 
readers  of  those  papers  is  more 
likely  to  be  engaged  in  worth¬ 
while,  praiseworthy  activities 
than  in  delinquent  misbehavior. 

The  findings  are  part  of  a 
thesis  by  Harlan  S.  Stensaas, 
South  Dakota  State  College 
journalism  instructor.  He  an¬ 
alyzed  the  front  pages  of  all 
issues  of  all  South  Dakota 
dailies  published  during  a  13- 
week  period. 

“In  reporting  the  activities  of 
the  12-18  year  age  group,”  says 
the  thesis,  “South  Dakota  daily 
newspapers,  as  a  group,  printed 
more  favorable  than  unfavorable 
stories  about  teen-agers  on  their 
front  pages  during  the  period  of 
study.  In  addition,  the  papers 
gave  better  display  to  favorable 
stories.” 
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Abundant  use  of  front  page 
photos  showing  youths  doing 
worthwhile  activities  and  proj¬ 
ects  was  an  important  factor  in 
display  treatment. 

During  the  13-week  period, 
the  dailies  published  1,100  front¬ 
page  stories  mentioning  youths. 
Of  that  total,  441  (40.10%) 
were  favorable,  348  (31.64%) 
were  unfavorable,  and  311 
(28.26%)  were  neutral  or  pas¬ 
sive  mention. 

Boys  made  front  page  news 
three  times  more  often  than 
girls,  but  chances  were  3-2  that 
boys  would  be  mentioned  un¬ 
favorably.  Girls  had  a  2-1 
chance  of  being  named  favor¬ 
ably. 

Favorable  content  most  often 
mentioned  groups  of  youths 
while  unfavorable  content  more 
frequently  concerned  single  in¬ 
dividuals.  Nearly  half  of  the 
favorable  content  concerned 
mixed  groups  and  nearly  half 
the  unfavorable  content  con¬ 
cerned  individual  boys.  Indi¬ 
vidual  girls  ranked  second  in 
the  unfavorable  category. 


Movie  Copy 
Subject  to 
Alterations 

IjOS  Angeles 

The  Times  has  set  up  a  three- 
man  screening  committee  to  pass 
on  the  good  taste  of  motion 
picture  display  advertising. 

Many  readers  had  complained 
that  they  found  both  copy  and 
illustration  in  some  of  the 
ads  offensive.  Publisher  Otis 
Chandler  said. 

Marvin  Reimer,  assistant  to 
the  advertising  manager  and 
chairman  of  the  committee,  said 
that  the  committee  has  ruled  out 
three  to  four  movie  ads  every 
day  since  the  system  was  liegun 
two  weeks  ago. 

Other  members  of  the 
committee  are  Hal  Lawrence, 
advertising  service  manager, 
and  Jack  Miller,  administrative 
assistant  to  the  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

Few  Rejected 

Changes  in  the  advertising 
demanded  by  the  newspaper 
range  from  the  alteration  of 
a  few  words  in  the  copy  to 
radical  changes  in  illustration, 
copy  and  layout,  Mr.  Reimer 
said.  Few,  he  said,  have  been 
rejected  outright. 

One  such  ad  rejected,  he  said, 
was  a  3  column  by  13  inch 
opening  day  ad  for  the  movie  “A 
Fever  in  the  Blood.”  The  layout 
had  a  headline,  “Memo  to 
Ambitious  Young  Men  With  a 
Fever  in  the  Blood!  It’s  easy  to 
get  ahead  .  .  .  Just  Step  Over 
This  Woman,”  which  read  into 
an  illustration  of  a  nightgown- 
clad  dead  woman. 

“Too  macabre,”  was  the 
committee’s  verdict.  The  adver¬ 
tiser  ran  substitute  copy. 

(A  review  of  “A  Fever  in  the 
Blood”  which  ran  on  the  same 
day  in  the  Times  was  laudatory.) 

Blatant  Sex 

The  use  of  too  blatant  sex 
in  illustration  and  the  use  of 
suggestive  language  are  the  most 
usual  reasons  for  the  rejection 
of  movie  copy,  Mr.  Reimer  said. 
Raw  violence  has  also  been  a 
reason  for  rejection,  he  said. 

The  paper  has  set  a  deadline 
for  movie  copy  of  11  a.m.  When 
the  committee  feels  changes  in 
the  copy  of  any  ad  is  needed, 
the  exhibitors  and  distributors 
are  immediately  notified  so  they 
can  make  the  changes. 

There  have  been  no  serious 
complaints  from  exhibitors  or 
distributors,  Mr.  Reimer  said. 
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Kirby  told  of  the  development  ^ 

of  an  automatic  base-cuttinp  |  ‘  , 

saw  for  the  Chwai/o  Sun-Thnes 
and  Chicago  Daily  News.  Mr. 

Kirby,  who  stereotype  super-  |||||||||[|||||||||||Q||^^ 
intendent  of  the  Sun-Times,  ,  ■  ,  . 

gave  this  account:  casting  box  to 

. .  ^  j  .  another,  it  is  possible  to  cast 

About  a  year  and  a  half  a^, 

after  the  announcement  of  the  .  gun-times  and  Daily 

merger  of  the  Chicago  Sun-  high  and 

Tunes  and  Chicago  Diuly  News 

the  production  department  of  accordingly, 

the  Sun-Times  initiated  plans  decreased  the  thick- 

to  house  the  two  newspaj^rs  in  ^^e  gauges  or  casting 

one  building  With  this  thought  ^^^ing  box  so  that 

in  mind  the  problems  anti-  required 

cipated  were  taken  up  with  the  y  through  the  shaver  for 
department  heads  One  was  the  high  or  low  material, 

question  of  supplying  enough  Further,  the  gauges  are  cen- 
good  base  material  for  two  ^he  casting  box  to  cast 

newspapers  made  up  in  the  ^  only  12 's"  wide  by  30" 
same  composing  room.  jo^g  T^js  decreases  the  weight 

Until  this  time.  Monotype  of  the  slug  for  easier  handling, 
material  was  used  almost  ex-  No  circular  saw  is  necessary  *^"^0  one-column  widths, 

clusively,  with  the  exception  of  and  the  cast  goes  directly  to  From  this  combination  any 
large  or  full  page  ads  being  the  stereo  base  saw  from  the  makeup  in  page  size  may  be  had 
mounted  on  solid  base.  This  casting  box.  by  adding  low  or  high  column 

procedure  was  satisfactorj’^  for  IVith  each  slug  or  cast,  this  I'ale  material  where  necessary 
one  newspaper,  but,  manage-  saw  will  automatically  lock  the  to  bb  out  the  required  size, 
ment  did  not  feel  that  the  Mono-  base  in  position,  make  the  cut.  This  machine  and  the  time- 
type  room,  unless  enlarged  con-  return,  and  unlock  the  various  saving  methods  have  been  in 
siderably,  would  supply  enough  cuts  without  any  help  from  the  operation  at  the  Sun-Times  and 
material  for  two  newspapers,  operator.  When  I  speak  of  the  Daily  News  for  over  eight 
The  stereotype  department  was  various  cuts,  this  means  the  months  and  has  done  the  job  it 
then  asked  to  maJce  base  on  a  different  column  widths.  This  was  designed  to  do  most  econ- 
large  scale  and  to  make  the  base  machine  may  be  set  for  any  col-  omically  with  no  trouble, 
in  the  various  column  measure-  umn  size  of  any  standard  news-  By  elimination  of  the  circular 
ments  of  the  papers.  paper  in  width  and  half  the  saw  and  having  the  base  saw 

,  ,  size  of  the  set  page  in  depth,  do  all  the  cutting  automatically 

I  o  1  el  eveiupecl  gy  halves  a  full  size  page  the  possibility  of  an  accident  has 

We  started  looking  around  for  base  is  available.  been  reduced  to  a  minimum, 

a  simpler  way  of  doing  the  job.  After  cutting  the  material  in  • 

The  first  thought  was  a  saw  the  different  size  column  widths  emnanoy  NjkmAri 
that  would  cut  a  base  slug  in  the  next  step  is  through  the  noillCU 

the  various  sizes  and  depths  re-  shaver.  One  shave  on  each  side  Emil  Bendow,  sales  manager, 
quired.  This  would  require  a  the  material  brings  it  within  Star  Parts,  Inc.,  has  announced 
gang  type  saw  to  produce  a  -00014  of  the  required  height  the  appointment  of  Donald  B. 
three,  two  and  one  column  base  necessary  for  low  or  high  base  Sweeney  as  sales  representative 

for  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  Harry 
Wilson  has  retired  and  Joseph 
or  Kowalski  has  been  shifted  from 
gau^s  in  the  casting  box  had  Kentucky  to  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Mr.  Sweeney  was  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman  of  the 
Milllmm  (N.  J.)  Item. 


NEW  HOME  of  the  Freeport 
(III.)  Journal-Standard,  completed 
last  year,  now  houses  a  new  Hoe 
Printmaster  press  equipped  to 
print  32  pages  in  one  operation, 
with  color. 


Within  approximately  six 
sizes  and  measurements  of  the  months  after  ordering  more 
column  bases  delivered  to  the  than  one  million  dollars  worth 
composing  room.  This  is  possible  of  new  press  equipment,  the 
l)ecause  the  saws  in  the  machine  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has 
are  set  permanently  to  the  re-  placed  an  order  just  about  doub- 
quired  column  measurements.  ling  the  original  purchase. 

The  last  step  in  the  operation  B-  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  announced 
is  to  return  the  shaved  material  that  Forest  City  Publishing 
to  the  saw  to  be  cut  into  various  Company,  which  publishes  the 
blocks  or  sizes  as  set  up  by  the  Plain  Dealer,  is  adding  an  8- 
comnosiner  room.  We  use  three.  Unit  Hoe  Color-Convertible 

Press  to  its  order  for  a  similar 
press  placed  last  July. 

The  total  order  for  the  two 
8-Unit  Presses  and  additional 
(^iquipment  exceeds  $2,350,000. 

The  additional  8-Unit  press 
will  be  geared  for  a  speed  of 
60,000  papers  per  hour.  Besides 
incorporating  upper  formers  on 
the  new  2:1  Folder  and  four 
color  cylinders,  this  machine  will 
include  the  Hoe  Underside  Lock- 
Up  and  Fully  Automatic  Hoe 
Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters.  In 
addition,  nine  color  cylinders 
have  been  ordered  for  their  ex¬ 
isting  presses. 

According  to  Leon  Link,  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  these  new  ad¬ 
ditions  and  changes  will  permit 
combinations  of  6-Unit,  7-Unit 
or  8-Unit  Presses,  all  equipped 
in  varying  degrees  to  print  spot 
and/or  full  color. 

The  final  major  step  in  the 
Plain  Dealer’s  program  will  be 
modernization  of  three  existing 
folders  to  produce  maximum 
112-page  products.  All  folders 
are  also  being  equipped  with 
skip  slitters. 


plus  a  full  size  tabloid  base  in  material.  The  minimum  of  two 
one  cut  of  the  saws.  Also,  we  shaves  in  the  shaver  could  not 
wanted  blades  in  this  saw  to  be  accomplished  if  the  bars 
produce  a  smooth  cut  fini^,  _ 

eliminating  the  necessity  of  J^ot  been  decreased  in  thickness, 
using  a  trimmer.  The  Graphic  The  height  of  the  gauges  is  .885 
Saw  Co.  of  Chicago  was  con-  high  base  and  .812  for  low 
tacted  and  the  thoughts  we  had  base, 
on  the  saw  were  outlined.  This  ^  ™  . 

company  agreed  to  build  a  pilot  trimmer 

model  saw  using  carbide  tipped  The  material  never  goes  to  the 
blades,  and  after  an  expert-  trimmer.  This  eliminates  one  of 
mental  period  this  machine  the  most  time-consuming  opera- 
proved  we  were  on  the  right  tions  of  making  solid  stereo  base. 


gRcn  \  rioN 

S.  F.  Examiner 
Appoints  CM 

San  Francisco 

H.  W.  Hailey  has  taken  over 
new  duties  as  circulation 
manajfcr  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examini  r,  announces  Charles  H. 
Mayer,  publisher.  He  had  been 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Seattle  I'ost-IntelUgencer  since 
1950. 

Mr.  Hailey  succeeds  Edwin  H. 
Robert.^:,  who  joined  the  Exam¬ 
iner  in  1958  after  service  as 
circulation  director  for  the  San 
Francisco  Ch  ronicle. 

Mr.  Hailey  was  named  Hearst 
Circulator  of  the  Year  for  1958. 
He  was  runnerup  the  preceding 
year.  For  two  years  he  was  in 
niagazine  circulation  work  for 
Crowell  Publishing  Company 
before  entering  newspaper  work 
as  county  circulation  manager 
of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  News- 
Telegram. 

Mr.  Hailey  continued  in  that 
same  position  when  the  Portland 
Journal  took  over  the  N-T. 
Later  he  w’as  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  St.  Paid  Pioneer 
Press  for  two  years. 


.Vflinc.s  Make  ISeics 
In  ^Lifebeat^  Page 

Houston 

William  P.  Steven,  the  new' 
Houston  Chronicle  editor,  has 
started  several  innovations. 

One  of  them  is  Lifebeat,  a 
daily  full-page  presentation  that 
will,  over  a  year’s  time,  says  | 
Mr.  Steven,  list  200,000  Houston  1 
area  names.  The  page  is  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  births,  deaths,  marriages,  ! 
divorces,  etc. 

Another  innovation  is  the 
Longhorn  edition  aimed  prima-  j 
rily  at  subscribers  in  the  state  ; 
capital — Austin.  1 

The  latest  change  is  in  the  j 
color  of  the  neighborhood  news  i 
supplements  found  in  Wednes-  j 
day’s  editions.  They  have  gone  ' 
from  white  to  peach. 

•  I 

^Operation  BaskeP 
Along  Motor  Routes 

Meriden,  Conn. 

With  snow  piled  high  around 
circulation  tubes,  the  Meriden 
Record  and  Journal's  circulation 
director,  George  Jagolinzer,  ap¬ 
pealed  to  subscribers  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  Operation  Peachbasket. 

Subscribers  on  motor  routes 
hoisted  a  basket  on  a  rod  and 
projected  it  over  the  snow  bank 
so  that  a  circulation  driver 
could  deposit  the  paper  without 
leaving  his  car. 
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TV  Tab  Increases 
Saturday  Sales 

Cleveland 

A  new  TV  Week  tabloid  on 
newsprint,  featuring  ROP  color, 
has  been  largely  responsible  for 
making  Saturday  the  largest 
circulation  day  in  the  week, 
excluding  Sunday,  for  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer. 

TV  Week  was  added  to  the 
Saturday  paper  at  about  the 
same  time  a  locally-produced 
Sunday  Pictorial  tabloid  was 
converted  into  a  real  color  maga¬ 
zine  for  the  Sunday  paper  to 
replace  the  American  Weekly. 
The  Sunday  magazine,  in  roto¬ 
gravure,  has  run  as  high  as  50% 
of  its  pages  with  color  in 
both  advertising  and  editorial 
material. 

The  Sunday  magazine  is 
edited  by  Lawrence  J.  Haw’kins 


and  TV  Week  is  edited  by 
Russell  Kane,  both  working 
under  direction  of  Philip  W. 
Porter,  Sunday  and  feature 
editor. 

«  *  * 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

William  Mason,  formerly 
with  the  Pasadena  (Calif.) 
Star-News  and  Independent  — 
to  circulation  manager,  Oxnard 
(Calif.)  Press-Courier,  succeed¬ 
ing  JII31RY  SooTT,  soon  to  be 
called  into  military  service. 

• 

Process  Etlition 

The  Npofcane  (Wash.)  Spokes- 
man-Review  on  Jan.  29  published 
its  26th  annual  Progress  Edition. 
A  112-page  Progress  magazine 
section  told  the  story  of  progress 
in  the  “Inland  Empire.’’  More 
than  180,000  copies  were 
distributed. 


Managing  Editor  Steps 
Aside  to  Editorialize 

Dover,  N.  H. 

Foster's  Daily  Democrat  has 
announced  the  retirement  of 
Philip  C.  Foster  as  managing 
editor  and  promotion  of  city 
editor  James  S.  Aldrich  to  that 
position. 

The  newspaper  said  Mr. 
Foster  has  agreed  to  accept  the 
post  of  editor  and  wrill  direct  a 
new  editorial  page  which  “will 
comment  on  both  local  and 
national  issues.”  He  had  been 
the  paper’s  managing  editor  for 
15  years. 

Mr.  Aldrich  joined  the  staff  as 
city  hall  and  police  reporter  11 
years  ago.  Kenneth  L.  Roberts, 
formerly  of  the  Nashua  Tele¬ 
graph,  is  the  new  city  editor. 
John  F.  McDonough  has  been 
named  county  editor. 
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There’s  more  than  one  way 
to  touch  off  a  new  business 
renaissance  and  still  "pull  in 
the  reins”  on  rising  sales 
costs.  Whitlock  services  are 
meeting  this  stimulating  chal. 
lenge  with  dramatic  and  re¬ 
sponsible  consistency.  Year 
after  year  our  programs  skill¬ 
fully  blend  imaginative  pro¬ 
motion  with  the  hard  facts  of 
increased  sales  for  a  growing 
list  of  the  nation’s  most  suc¬ 
cessful  newspapers.  Want  all 
the  facts  on  how  to  "put  the 
spurs”  to  loping  home-de¬ 
livered  circulation  at  a  profit? 
. Simply  drop  us  a  line. 


ITLOCK  ond  COmPHnV,  Inc 


M25  LAKE  STREET  •  RIVER  FOREST.  ILLINOIS 


OVER  47  YEARS  OF  SUCCESSFUL  CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 
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Friendly  Paragraphs 
Blend  with  Crusades 


By  Edwin  McDowell 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

With  the  publication  of  his 
recent  book,  Arizona  Republic 
columnist  Don  Dedera  added 
another  achievement  to  a  mete¬ 
oric  nine-year  career,  which  has 
propelled  him  from  the  Arizona 
State  University  campus  into 
the  daily  lives  of  thousands  of 
newspaper  readers  throu}?hout 
the  southwest. 


one  time  or  another  provided 
Dedera  with  untapped  veins  of 
invaluable  information.  It  was 
just  such  information  that 
openeil  the  door  on  two  of  his 
more  famous  ventures. 

Father  By  Proxy 

One  day  a  retired  army  colonel 
cornered  Dedera  and  related  a 
pathatic  story  of  how  he  had 
promised  his  youthful  Korean 
interpreter  that  he  would  one 
day  bring  him  to  the  U.  S.  for  a 
college  education.  But  a  subse¬ 
quent  heart  attack,  which  forced 
him  to  retire  from  the  servdce  on 
half  pay,  precluded  his  keeping 
his  promise.  After  Don  men¬ 
tioned  the  colonel’s  predicament 
in  his  column,  money  began 
pouring  in  for  the  Korean 
youth.  Arizona  State  Univ'ersity 
offered  him  a  four-year  scholar¬ 
ship  and,  shortly  thereafter, 
Won  Kil  Choe  was  on  his  way 
here.  When  his  wife’s  untimely 
death  later  forced  the  colonel  to 
move  his  family  back  East,  to  be 
near  relatives,  26-year  old 
columnist  Dedera  became  the 


unofficial  father  of  23-year  old 
Won  Kil  Choe. 

Through  working  after  school 
at  a  variety  of  jobs,  which 
Dedera  helped  him  obtain,  Won 
managed  to  graduate  from 
A.S.U.  last  June  and  is  currently 
a  graduate  engineering  student 
at  Stanford. 

The  other  celebrated  Dedera 
venture  still  has  Arizona  rever¬ 
berating,  even  though  its  origin 
dates  back  42  years.  On  a 
blustery  winter  dawn  in  1918,  a 
sheriff  and  three  deputies  sur¬ 
rounded  the  home  of  a  misan¬ 
thropic  gold  miner  and  cowman, 
Jeff  Power,  seeking  to  arrest 
him  for  not  allowing  his  tw’o 
sons  to  register  for  the  draft. 
After  a  brief,  bloody  gunfight 
the  sheriff,  two  deputies,  and 
Jeff  Power  lay  dying,  while  the 
third  deputy  high-tailed  it  for 
town,  and  Powder’s  sons — Tom 
and  John — lit  out  for  the 
Mexican  liorder.  After  eluding 
a  posse  and  200  U.  S.  cavalry¬ 
men  for  26  days,  the  two  were 
captured  and  charged  with  the 
slayings.  Only  because  the  state 
had  outlawed  capital  punishment 
just  tw’o  years  earlier  (but, 
because  of  the  Power  incident, 
re-enacted  it  a  few  months  after 
the  trial),  the  brothers  were 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment. 

Parole  Grunleil 

The  state  maintained  the 
brothers  had  been  fairly  tried 
and  were  guilty  as  charged.  But, 
two  years  ago,  after  digging 
into  the  case,  Dedera  presented 


evidence  impugning  the  alleged 
impartiality  of  the  trial,  as  well 
as  the  impartiality  of  a  subs^ 
quent  clemency  hearing.  Finally, 
last  April,  after  weighing 
Dedera’s  evidence,  the  state 
parole  board  recommi  rided  that 
the  brothers  be  freed.  ’The 
following  day.  Governor  Paul 
Fannin  signed  the  parole. 

If  one  word  can  epitomize  Don 
Dedera’s  approach  to  wTiting, 
that  word  is  undoubtedly 
“warmth.”  For  it  is  precisely 
this  quality  which  allows  him  to 
write  with  feeling  about  the 
seemingly-unimportant  events  of 
every  day  life.  It  is  this  same 
quality  which  led  the  judges  of 
the  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  .4ward 
to  say  (in  awarding  him  their 
1958  prize) :  “The  little  column 
he  writes  about  people  and 
places  is  a  constant  reminder  of 
the  w’arm  and  human  way  that 
Ernie  wrote.  .  .  .  Whether  he  is 
writing  about  the  Great  .Martin- 
elli  or  Chet  the  Real  Life 
Cow’boy,  he  makes  people  live  in 
a  surprisingly  few  paragraphs.” 


Seminar  in  Paris 

A  background  seminar  on 
problems  of  European  economic 
integration  will  be  conducted  by 
the  International  Press  Institute, 
March  20-23,  in  Paris.  Sevellon 
Brown,  chairman  of  the 
American  Committee  for  IPI, 
advises  that  10  of  the  50  seminar 
places  are  open  to  U.  S.  and 
Canadian  members. 


Ex-Marine  Dedera — who  looks 
as  though  he  would  be  at  home 
backing  up  the  right  side  of  the 
Baltimore  Colts  line — managed 
to  compress  as  much  excitement 
and  accomplishment  as  there  are 
mountains  in  the  Grand  Canyon 
State.  His  book  is  “A  Mile  in 
His  Moccasins.”  (McGrew  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Phoenix.  $4) 

Although  he  began  his  jour¬ 
nalistic  career  as  a  police 
reporter,  Dedera  is  now  the 
author  of  the  Republic’s  homey 
“Good  Morning”  column.  It  took 
a  combination  of  luck  and 
bravado  to  catapult  him  into 
that  spot.  While  Don  was  still 
on  the  police  beat,  managing 
editor  Orien  Fifer  returned  from 
a  convention  singing  the  praises 
of  a  local  columnist  in  an  out-of- 
state  newspaper.  No  sooner  had 
“Fife”  muttered  the  hope  that 
one  day  the  Republic  would  be 
similarly  blessed  when  he  heard 
a  response  to  his  almost-inaudi- 
ble  prayer.  And,  although  Don 
swears  he  was  only  joking,  his 
good  natured  braggadocio 
marked  the  beginning  of  his 
new  career. 

That  was  in  1954.  Heroes  and 
harlots,  adventurers  and  arm 
chair  philosophers — all  have  at 


Trainees  Stay  With  Gannett  Newspapers 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Of  25  young  men  who  have 
gone  through  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers’  training  program  since 
October,  1957,  only  three  —  or 
12% — have  resigned  to  take  jobs 
elsewhere. 

This  was  disclosed  by  Merrell 
M.  DuBois,  Gannett  Newspapers 
advertising  director,  in  a  report 
this  week  to  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Of  the  25  trainees — each  re¬ 
ceiving  between  13  and  21  weeks 
of  instruction  before  starting 
productive  work — 16  have  be¬ 
come  reporters,  7  advertising 
salesmen  and  2  circulation  men. 
Twenty-three  had  college  train¬ 
ing  and  21  are  college  graduates, 
several  with  advanced  degrees. 

“When  we  first  started  our 
program,”  said  Mr.  DuBois,  “it 
was  designed  for  21  weeks.  We 
soon  discovered  this  was  too 
long.  Our  present  13-week  time¬ 
table  is  more  satisfactory  and 
still  can  be  adjusted  or  modified 
to  fit  the  applicant. 


“The  first  day  of  our  13-week 
program  is  devoted  to  orienta¬ 
tion  ;  then  two  weeks  in  mechani¬ 
cal  departments,  two  weeks  in 
circulation,  two  weeks  in  news, 
six  weeks  in  advertising  and  one 
week  in  business.  CThe  two 
weeks  in  news  and  six  weeks  in 
advertising  are  interchangeable, 
depending  on  whether  the 
trainee  will  be  an  advertising 
salesman  or  reporter.) 

“There  is  an  assignment  work 
sheet  for  each  day  of  the  13- 
w'eek  program.  Instruction  is 
offered  by  department  heads  of 
the  newspaper  on  which  the  be¬ 
ginner  has  been  hired.”  Mr. 
DuBois  continued: 

“Trainees  work  from  manuals 
prepared  by  Gannett  executives. 
Supplementary  reading  is  re¬ 
quired.  Whether  the  trainee  has 
a  journalism  degree,  an  arts 
degree,  or  partial  college  train¬ 
ing,  he  follows  the  same  13-week 
program.  During  this  period  he 
is  not  expected  to  produce.” 

Mr.  DuBois  said  the  objective 
is  to  give  trainees  a  general 
understanding  and  appreciation 
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of  the  functions  of  the  entire 
new’spaper  operation  and  the 
pace  is  designed  to  challenge  the 
brightest  trainee. 

“After  three  years  of  experi¬ 
ence,  w’e  are  happy  to  report 
that  the  Gannett  Newspapers 
training  program  has  been  well 
received  by  the  various  union 
organizations  in  our  operational 
structure,”  he  added.  “Scores  of 
inquiries  hav'e  come  to  us  from 
universities,  publishers,  and 
other  industries. 

“The  program  can  be — and 
has  been  in  two  of  our  cities— 
adapted  by  local  management  as 
a  several-nights  clinic,  to  inform 
and  refresh  presently  employed 
new’spaper  personnel  on  the 
functions  of  all  departments. 
These  clinics  were  well  attended 
and  received  with  interest.” 

Trainees  have  completed  the 
course  in  11  of  the  13  cities 
having  Gannett  newspapers.  The 
program  w’as  prepared  under 
direction  of  John  E.  Heselden, 
Gannett  director  of  personnel 
and  employee  relations. 
LISHER  for  February  11,  1961 
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>WH1TI  COLLAR  GIRL^ 


‘Women  at  Work’  Are  Ruth  MacKay’s  Beat 


George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

There’s  a  certain  knack  in 
writing  about  today’s  “White 
Collar  Cirl,”  whose  place  in  the 
nation’s  work  force  is  constant¬ 
ly  expanding  and  is  showing 
greater  diversity  in  the  kinds  of 
jobs  women  workers  are  hold¬ 
ing. 

“When  I  l)egan  the  Chicago 
Tribuiit 's  ‘White  Collar  Girl’ 
column  in  November,  1941,’’ 
says  Ruth  MacKay,  “there  were 
13,830,000  women  employed;  to¬ 
day,  there  are  nearly  23  mil¬ 
lion.” 

^'ar  CJianicrs  Pallern 

Looking  back  to  World  War 
II  and  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  ranks  of  female  workers, 
Mrs.  MacKay  recalled  that  while 
the  typewriter  is  credited  wth 
having  brought  women  into  the 
office,  it  took  World  War  I  and 
II  to  actually  bring  women  in 
great  numbers  into  business  and 
industry’  on  a  permanent  basis. 
Since  World  War  II  there  has 
been  an  even  greater  diversity 
in  the  kinds  of  work  done  by 
women,  many  entering  such  pro¬ 
fessions  as  medicine,  chemistry 
and  engineering. 

“The  war  changed  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  our  living  and  now  we 
have  more  women  in  science 
than  ever  before,”  she  said. 
“There  are  more  women  in  the 
professions,  more  female  execu¬ 
tives,  and  the  unprecedented 
situation  of  more  married  than 
unmarried  women  drawing  a 
paycheck.  All  this  makes  the 
‘White  Collar  Girl’  column  end¬ 
lessly  interesting  to  write.” 

Mrs.  MacKay  cited  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  figures  show¬ 
ing  that  one  third  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  work  force  is  composed  of 
women  and  one  half  of  these 
are  married.  She  quoted  a  de¬ 
partment  official  as  recently 
stating  that  projections  indicate 
that  women  will  account  for 
more  than  one  half  of  the  10 
million  increase  expected  in  the 
nation’s  w'orking  force  between 
1955  and  1965. 

Scope  of  Column  Widens 

All  of  this  is  grist  for  Ruth 
MacKay’s  “White  Collar  Girl” 
column  that  is  now  in  its  20th 
year  in  the  Tribune.  She  former¬ 
ly  wrote  her  column  six  times  a 
week,  but  she  now  writes  on  a 
Monday  -  Wednesday  -  Friday 
schedule,  plus  special  “women 
at  work”  features  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  paper. 

editor  sc  publisher 


The  broadening  of  her  column 
to  cover  the  wide  field  of  posi¬ 
tions  held  by  female  workers 
has  come  naturally,  she  said. 

“I  never  seem  to  run  out  of 
material,”  said  Mrs.  MacKay, 
whose  own  business  experience 
was  somewhat  limited  and  was 
interrupted  by  marriage  to  her 
attorney  husband.  She  recalls 
the  day  a  balance  sheet  was  off 
$2,000  because  “some  nitwit  had 
written  the  number  5  to  look 
like  a  3  —  and  guess  who!” 

I.ikcs  to  W'rile 

Writing,  however,  came  as 
naturally  to  her  as  an  interest 
in  business.  She  says  she  can¬ 
not  remember  a  time  when  she 
didn’t  write.  “I  made  up  stories 
before  I  knew  my  ABC’s,”  she 
added. 

A  native  of  Chicago,  Ruth 
MacKay  grew  up  in  a  business 
family.  Her  father  operated  a 
steel  mill  and  took  his  daughter 
to  the  mill  to  see  the  crucible 
furnaces  and  the  husky  men 
teeming  in  the  heat.  “I’ve  al¬ 
ways  had  respect  and  affection 
for  working  people,”  she  ex¬ 
plains,  which  is  one  way  of  say¬ 
ing  that  Ruth  MacKay  has  a 
genuine  interest  in  people  who 
work. 

“The  stories  I  like  to  do  best 
are  those  coming  from  people 
who  follow  my  column  and  give 
me  leads  on  interesting  and  suc¬ 
cessful  women  in  the  business 
world,”  said  Mrs.  MacKay.  “To¬ 
day  I  find  more  older  women  are 
reading  my  column.  But  as  re¬ 
vealed  in  a  recent  column  deal¬ 
ing  with  noon  hour  conversa¬ 
tions  of  working  gals,  all  women, 
young  and  old,  are  sisters  un¬ 
der  the  skin.  'They  love  to  talk 
about  men,  politics,  the  boss 
and,  of  course,  clothes.” 

(.hitlines  Essentials 

Mrs.  MacKay  says  there  are 
three  essentials  which  go  to 
make  her  column  a  continuing 
feature  that  holds  and  attracts 
women  readers. 

“You  must  make  your  column 
vital  enough  to  attract  your 
reader  even  though  you  are 
writing  about  someone  or  some¬ 
thing  not  in  her  own  field,”  she 
explained.  “This  requires  a 
natural  talent  for  writing.  Then 
you  must  establish  a  two-way 
confidence. 

“First,  your  reader  must  be¬ 
lieve  in  your  column.  Second, 
business  executives  must  have 
confidence  in  your  ability  to  re¬ 
fer  February  11,  1961 


port  things  accurately  so  that 
you  may  have  firsthand  access 
to  your  news  sources.  And  final¬ 
ly,  you  must  be  able  to  sustain 
reader  interest  on  a  day-to-day 
basis.” 

.And  there’s  an  added  “secret,” 
she  confided.  That  is  the  “male 
element,”  meaning  the  working 
gal  likes  to  get  the  boss  into  the 
act. 

Reads  ('Atmpany  Magazines 

Mrs.  MacKay  said  publicity 
releases  are  fine  for  leads,  but 
she  always  wants  to  do  her  own 
“fresh  story”  about  the  person 
who  may  hav’e  been  mentioned 
in  a  release.  She  is  an  avid 
reader  of  company  employee 
magazines,  or  house  organs. 
These  give  her  many  leads  to 
fresh  stories  of  her  own  and 
keeps  her  abreast  of  women  at 
work  in  various  fields  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry. 

Mrs.  MacKay  is  not  only  on 
the  lookout  for  the  successful 
female  executive  who  has  “ar¬ 
rived,”  and  is  worthy  of  a 
thumbnail  sketch  in  her  column, 
but  she  is  constantly  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  interesting  “little  peo¬ 
ple,”  like  the  girl  who  wrote  a 
letter  about  having  to  wrap  up 
two  live  toads  for  the  boss,  who 
was  paying  off  a  bet. 

She  said  that  over  the  years 
she  has  never  encouraged  any 
mother  of  young  children  to 
work  if  she  didn’t  have  to.  She 
is  aware,  however,  that  an  in¬ 
creasingly  larger  percentage  of 
women  are  returning  to  work 
after  their  children  are  grown 
or  of  school  age.  A  generation 
ago,  women  workers  were  a 
young  group;  a  majority  of 
them  were  single.  Today,  there 
are  more  older  women  in  the 
work  force ;  a  majority  are  mar¬ 
ried. 

Variety  Intrigues  Her 

Readers,  and  the  infinite  va¬ 
riety  of  their  occupations,  never 
fail  to  intrigue  Mrs.  MacKay. 
She  recalls  the  time  when  over 
5,000  requests  poured  in  to  her 
desk  for  punctuation  rules  casu¬ 
ally  mentioned  in  three  lines  in 
her  column. 

Mrs.  MacKay  has  three  grown 
sons  “and  a  lot  of  grandchil¬ 
dren.”  In  fact,  while  her  family 
was  growing  up,  she  wrote  a 
daily  syndicated  column,  chiefly 
about  her  children  and  the 
neighbor’s  children.  Then,  after 
a  short  period  of  domesticity, 
■  she  began  writing  “White  Col- 
,  lar  Girl”  for  the  Tribune. 

!  She  is  the  author  of  maga¬ 
zine  articles,  including  a  primer 


Ruth  MacKay 

for  women  entitled  “Money 
Without  Men.”  She  has  also 
written  short  stories,  songs  for 
children  and  two  juvenile  books 
—  the  latest  published  in  the 
Fall  of  1959,  “'Hiey  Sang  a  New 
Song — Stories  of  Great  Hymns.” 
She  and  her  husband  have  a 
Summer  home  in  Door  County, 
Wis.,  where  they  love  to  get 
away  from  editorial  deadlines 
and  legal  briefs. 

• 

Lady  Gives  Truckers 
A  Dressing  Down 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

British  Columbia’s  highball¬ 
ing  Truck  Loggers  Association 
asked  a  young  woman  to  address 
its  convention  here  recently.  And 
the  first  woman  guest  speaker 
in  the  20-year  history  of  the 
association,  “Pat”  Carney,  25, 
business  writer  for  the  Van¬ 
couver  Province,  rapped  the 
delegates  for  failing  to  create  a 
proper  public  image  of  them¬ 
selves.  She  suggested  that  to 
many  newspaper  readers  the 
term  truck  logger  means  a 
boisterous  rowdy  with  a  power 
saw  and  a  hard  hat  and  a 
tremendous  capacity  for  liquor. 

The  delegates  cheered  when 
she  told  them,  “The  image  you 
want  to  see  reflected  is  that  of  a 
responsible  efficient  group  based 
on  the  virtues  which  you  all 
have.” 

“Pat”  Carney  in  private  life  is 
Mrs.  Gordon  Dickson.  She 
has  been  business  writer  for 
the  Province  for  six  years,  has 
her  B.A.  in  Economics  from  the 
University  of  B.  C.,  and  she  and 
her  lawyer  husband  have  two 
children. 

Football  Press  Award 

Toronto 

Scott  Young,  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  sports  columnist, 
won  the  first  annual  Dow  Foot¬ 
ball  Press  Award  for  feature 
sport  stories. 


PROMOTION 


Annual  Report  Sells 
As  WeU  As  It  Tells 

By  Georjje  Wilt 


The  annual  reports  issued  by 
blue  chip  corporations  have 
become  a  graphic  arts  phenom¬ 
enon.  Each  year  they  seem  to 
get  a  bit  more  elaborate,  more 
decorous,  and  more  complete.  It’s 
really  a  shame  that  some  of 
these  masterpieces  of  the  print¬ 
ing  arts — and  of  promotion — 
must  hide  behind  the  skirts  of  a 
balance  sheet.  Because  when  you 
get  right  down  to  it,  most  of 
these  annual  booklets  are  vivid 
portraits  of  the  corporate 
personality,  showing  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  the  color  of  the 
ink  of  the  company’s  ledgers. 

It’s  unfortunate,  tw,  that 
more  newspapers  don’t  publish 
such  annual  statements  of 
progress,  the  lack  of  stockholders 
notwithstanding.  And  they  could 
even  omit  the  close-to-the-vest 
profit  and  loss  figures,  earnings 
and  dividends. 

A  mailing  list  of  influential, 
opinion-molding  members  of  the 
community,  advertisers,  agencies 
— as  well  as  investors — would  be 
a  prime  audience  for  a  summary 
of  the  previous  year’s  progress 
in  editorial  achiev^ement,  adver¬ 
tising  accomplishment  and 
mechanical  advances. 

An  excellent  example  of  what 
can  be  done  by  a  newspaper  is 
the  Annual  Report  issued  by  the 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer.  The 
brochure  published  by  that 
paper  compares  favorably  with 
the  dossiers  of  the  nation’s 
big  airlines,  oil  companies, 
manufacturers  or  utilities. 

Dignity  with  a  Flair 

The  16-page  plus  cover  booklet 
is  printed  on  the  glossiest 
Kromecote  in  five  colors,  using 
a  russet  tint  block  for  black-and- 
white  pages,  in  addition  to  the 
process  color  plates.  The  typog¬ 
raphy  is  handsome,  though 
reserved.  Set  in  Melior,  with 
News  Gothic  cutlines,  there 
isn’t  a  line  in  the  brochure 
over  14-point.  Bleeds  are  used 
discriminately  to  heighten  the 
impact  of  the  color  photo 
illustrations. 

Text  and  pictures  in  the  report 
told  stockholders  and  other 
readers  of  diverse  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  past  year,  including 
the  change  of  type  faces, 
elimination  of  column  rules,  ink 
and  newsprint  research,  and 
increased  use  of  color,  both 
in  advertising  and  editorial. 


Stepped  up  coverage  of  the 
political  scene  and  foreign 
affairs  was  outlined,  as  were 
new  features.  Additions  to  the 
news  and  editorial  staff  were 
named,  and  awards  and  citations 
for  editorial  excellence  were 
enumerated. 

The  report  of  advertising 
accomplishment  consisted  of  far 
more  than  linage  figures.  Re¬ 
search  and  promotion  activities 
were  both  listed  and  illustrate<l. 
A  color  map  showed  the  coverage 
area. 

Circulation  information  in¬ 
cluded  data  on  new  routes, 
special  “vacation  pack’’  infor¬ 
mation,  as  well  as  the  ABC 
figures. 

Plant  ImpruvementK 

The  addition  of  air  condition¬ 
ing,  new  lighting,  expanded  work 
space,  and  new  equipment  and 
furniture  were  outlined  in  a 
section  headed,  “Making  the 
Enquirer  a  better  place  to  work.’’ 

The  usual  charts,  tables  and 
graphs  of  earnings,  assets  and 
liabilities  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Annual  Report,  of  course.  And 
the  inevitable  fine  print  of  a 
page  full  of  footnotes,  and  letter 
from  the  accountants,  all  well 
handled. 

The  icing  on  the  cake,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  report  of  “black  ink.’’ 
The  moral  of  the  story  might  be: 
“Make  monev,  and  tell  how  you 
did  it.’’ 

*  *  * 

QUOTES  PROMOTE  — 
Martin  Burke  gets  off  to  a 
rousing  start  in  his  job  as  pro¬ 
motion  manager  at  the  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  News-Call 
Bulletin,  with  a  series  of  full- 
page  ads  promoting  News-Call 
features,  and  running  in  the 
morning  Examiner.  In  running 
with  the  competition,  copy  must, 
of  course,  be  noncompetitive. 
Martin  solves  this  problem  by 
using  actual  quotations  from  the 
features  he’s  promoting,  and 
stopping  the  quotes  at  a  point 
where  you’ve  just  gotta  buy  the 
News-Call  to  find  out  the  end. 

«  *  « 

CENSUS  REMINDER— A 
clever  little  self-mailer  from 
John  Stafford,  p.m.  at  the  Rock¬ 
ford  (Ill.)  Register-Republic, 
features  a  pull-out  on  contrast¬ 
ing  colored  stock  of  its  current 
trade  paper  ad.  Copy  points  out 
that  Rockford  is  one  of  the  top 


100  U.  S.  cities  in  population,  as 
a  result  of  the  ’60  Census. 
Reproduced  are  official  docu¬ 
ments,  certifying  the  fact. 

*  «  « 

FURNITURE  CLINIC— The 
New  York  Mirror  has  just 
concluded  its  second  Furniture 
&  Home  Furnishings  Clinic. 
Panelists  included  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  executives 
of  medium  priced  stores.  Murray 
S.  Whitsett,  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  York 
Mirror  was  moderator. 

*  *  * 

TESTIMONIAL  —  “Wool- 
worth  loves  newspapers  in 
Charleston,  too,’’  is  the  headline 
on  a  postcard  mailing  from  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette 
and  Daily  Mail.  The  card  states 
that  Woolworth’s  has  stepped 
up  its  campaign  in  the  Charles¬ 
ton  papers  more  than  IdCr. 

«  *  * 

SMOG  SERIES — A  series  of 
articles  and  editorial  comment 
on  smog  and  its  effect  on  the 
car-owner  has  been  reprinted  by 
the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Ex¬ 
aminer. 

A  direct-mail  brochure  from 
the  Examiner  announcing  that 
it  had  won  the  1959-60  “Chief” 
Award  as  the  best-written 
Hearst  newspaper  of  the  year, 
is  titled,  “An  Unprecedented 
Achievement.”  The  Examiner 
has  won  the  award  three  times 
in  five  years  of  competition. 

«  *  * 

TONGUE-IN-CHEEK  —  A 
regular  series  of  short,  one- 
column,  all  type  advertisements 
appears  regularly,  promoting 
features,  columns  and  comics  of 
Chicago’s  American.  Published 
in  both  the  American  and  the 
Tribune,  the  series  is  breezy, 
conversational  and  tongue-in- 
cheek,  and  comes  from  the  type¬ 
writer  of  Tom  Seery,  assistant 
promotion  manager. 

*  *  * 

SPEECH — “A  New  Direction 
for  Media  Research,”  an  address 
delivered  in  Chicago  by  Alan  S. 
Donnahoe,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch  and  News-Leader,  has 
been  reprinted  in  booklet  form. 

4(  *  « 

RECORDS — The  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News  on  Jan.  25  published 
a  postcard-size  coupon  for 
readers  to  use  in  requesting  a 
verification  of  their  records  of 
earnings  credited  to  Social 
Security.  Accompanying  it  were 
full  instructions  for  its  use  and 
addressing  and  a  story  stressing 
the  importance  of  accurate 
Social  Security  records. 

*  *  * 

MARKET  DATA  FOLDERS 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX.— A  62- 
page  study  of  the  100-county 
Fort  Worth  Market  has  been 


released  by  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Sfar-Tc/cprnp).  The  two- 
color  brochure  presents  “useful¬ 
ness  of  advertising”  survey  and 
leisure  time  activities  of  readers. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

LONGVIEW,  Wash.— West- 
Holliday  Co.,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives,  announces  a  market 
folder  for  the  Longview  (Wash.) 
Daily  News.  Aerial  photographs 
of  industrial  expansion  illustrate 
the  folder. 

*  *  * 

RAPID  CITY,  S.  I).— The  20- 

page  Business  Survey  and 

Market  Guide  published  by  the 
Rapid  City  (S.  D.)  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal  shows  growth  over  the  past 
20  years. 

• 

Englaiitrs  Guardian 
Raten  Hi^h  in  U.8. 

The  Guardian,  from  Man¬ 
chester,  Eng.,  received  most 
frequent  mention  in  a  poll 
among  U.  S.  publishers  to  find 
the  top  10  foreign  new.spapers, 
Edward  L.  Bernays,  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsel,  reported  this  week. 

Mr.  Bernays  noted  that 
nominations  were  made  by  only 
115  publishers  in  38  .states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  from 
1,596  receiving  questionnaires. 

In  order  of  percentage  men- 
tioneel  were:  the  Guardian;  Lon¬ 
don  Times,  Buenos  Aires  La 
Prensa,  Toronto  Daily  Star, 
London  Daily  Telegraph,  Paris 
Le  .Monde  and  Tokyo  Mainich 
(tied),  Paris  Figaro,  London, 
Observer  and  Paris  Franee-Soir, 
Tokyo  Asahi,  Montreal  Star. 

Newspapers  receiving  at  least 
3  percent  of  the  v’otes  were: 
Stockholm  (Sweden)  Dagens 
Nyheter  and  Paris  (France) 
Herald  Tribune,  Berliner  (West 
Germany)  Morgenpost,  Bombay 
(India)  Times  of  India  and 
Santiago  (Chile)  El  Mercurio, 
Frankfurter  (West  Germany) 
Allgemeine  and  Zurich  (Switzer¬ 
land)  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung, 
and  Oslo  (Norway)  Aftenposten, 
Bogota  (Colombia)  El  Tiempo, 
Rome  (Italy)  II  Messaggero, 
Buenos  Aires  (Argentina)  La 
Nacion,  and  Edinburgh  (Scot¬ 
land)  Scotsman. 

• 

Rlimle  to  Lecture 
In  New  South  Wales 

Boi'lder,  Colo. 

Robert  B.  Rhode,  associate 
professor  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Colorado,  has  been 
awarded  a  Fulbright  lectureship 
in  mass  communications  at  the 
University  of  New  South  Wales. 
His  wife  and  two  children  will 
accompany  him. 

He  also  will  study  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Australian  journal¬ 
ism,  under  a  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado  faculty  fellowship. 
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Guides  Pupils 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Children  in  80  Missouri 
schools  are  “reporting”  for  their 
hometowi  newspapers  under  a 
project  sponsor^  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  and  the  Continuing 
Education  Service. 

The  project,  “Children  and 
Communications,”  is  being  di¬ 
rected  by  Miss  Mary  Maude 
Freeland  as  a  special  graduate 
study.  Miss  Freeland  is  an  ex¬ 
tension  instnictor  in  journalism 
at  the  University.  Her  objec¬ 
tives  in  the  study  are  to  en¬ 
courage  .school  children,  from 
kindergarten  through  high 
school,  to  use  the  newspaper  for 
information  and  enjoyment,  and 
to  share  news  of  their  school 
community  through  their  local 
papers. 

Miss  Freeland  assists  teach¬ 
ers  and  children  in  preparing 
children’s  pages  for  newspapers. 
She  prepares  a  weekly  letter  for 
cooperating  i)apers  to  distribute 
to  teachers.  The  letter  includes 
questions  on  current  news  and 
suggests  how  the  newspaper 
can  be  used  as  a  “living  text¬ 
book.” 

Teaches  at  1-H  Clamps 

Miss  Freeland  has  worked 
with  young  writers  since  her 
early  editing  days  on  the  Taney 
County  Republican  in  the  1920’s. 

Last  summer  Miss  Freeland 
taught  news  writing  at  five 
camps  for  4-H  Club  junior 
leaders  (primarily  rural  boys 
and  girls  14  years  or  older). 
These  youngsters  edited  camp 


In  Reporting 

newspapers  and  sent  news  re¬ 
ports  to  their  hometown  papers. 

Miss  Freeland  also  assists 
youth  organizations  in  preparing 
special  newspaper  pages  during 
the  summer  season.  Such  groups 
are  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Girl 
Scouts,  and  Camp  Fire  Girls; 
vacation  Bible  schools  and  other 
church  programs;  newspaper 
carrier  boys;  and  special  sum¬ 
mer  school  seminars  and  work¬ 
shops. 

Miss  Freeland  says  she  has 
been  interested  in  junior  jour¬ 
nalism  since  she  first  taught 
children  in  Sunday  School.  She 
found  they  could  be  interested 
in  newspapers  and  periodicals 
much  earlier  than  many  adults 
think  possible. 

Actual  writing  on  this  project 
is  usually  worked  into  the  class¬ 
room  program.  In  some  schools, 
the  teacher,  after  conferring 
with  Miss  Freeland  and  the  lo¬ 
cal  publisher,  supervises  the 
entire  news  writing  process, 
edits  or  helps  students  edit  the 
material,  and  submits  it  to  the 
newspaper.  In  other  schools. 
Miss  Freeland  is  asked  to  assist 
the  children  in  classroom  writ¬ 
ing.  She  also  helps  with  school 
publications  when  requested. 

Many  groups  elect  editors 
and  reporters  for  the  different 
departments  of  their  children’s 
page.  Students  are  encouraged 
to  illustrate  their  material  with 
art  work;  a  few  take  photo¬ 
graphs  for  their  pages. 

A  typical  children’s  page  may 
contain  news,  editorials,  imagin¬ 
ative  and  humorous  articles. 


School  News 

verse,  sports,  fashion,  inter¬ 
views  and  book  reviews — nearly 
all  types  of  newspaper  stories. 
Graphs  and  maps  are  used  oc¬ 
casionally.  Arithmetic  is  brought 
into  stories,  such  as  the  cost  of 
attending  school  or  estimates  of 
resurfacing  a  playground. 

• 

Indian  Editor 
Wins  Election 

West  Covina,  Calif. 

A.  I).  Mani,  whose  writings 
are  syndicated  in  this  country 
by  Press-Opinion  News  Service, 
has  been  elected  to  the  Rajya 
Sabha  or  Upper  Chamber  of  the 
India  Parliament. 

Mr.  Mani  writes  “India 
Speaks.”  He  is  chairman  of  the 
Press  Trust  of  India  and  editor 
of  Hitavada,  published  in  Nag¬ 
pur  and  Bhopal. 

George  W.  Neill,  director  of 
P-ONS,  also  announced  that 
Windsor  Clarke  has  succeeded 
Dennis  Bardens  on  the  interna¬ 
tional  panel.  He  is  manager  of 
the  National  Press  Agency,  Ltd., 
of  London. 

Werner  Lohe,  parliamentary 
department  chief  of  DIMITAG 
in  Bonn,  new  writes  Germany 
Speaks  for  the  panel.  He  re¬ 
placed  Dr.  Friederike  Hauss- 
man,  formerly  with  the  Stutt- 
f/arter  Zietung. 

Other  Nations  Speak  con¬ 
tributors  are  Walter  T.  Bidder, 
chief,  Washington  bureau.  Bid¬ 
der  Publications,  Inc.;  Kasuro 
Kuroda,  Japan  Times,  and 
Alexei  Danilov,  Soviet  Weekly. 


Are  You  One 
Of  Editors  Who 
Agree,  Agrees? 

Omaha 

Early  in  January,  sports 
editor  Wally  Provost  of  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  wrote  a 
column  telling  how  Navy  Coach 
Wayne  Hardin  speaks  with 
reverence  of  football  sage  Amos 
Alonzo  Stagg. 

Fred  Thomas  of  the  night 
sports  staff  wrote  the  following 
headline: 

“HABDIN  ONE  OF  COACHES 
WHO  BEVEBE  MB.  STAGG” 

And  thereby  touched  off  a 
grammar  controversy  that  went 
on  for  weeks. 

Among  Mr.  Thomas’  col¬ 
leagues  this  question  arose: 
Should  the  headline  have  said 
“Beveres”  instead  of  “Bevere?” 

The  sports  staffers  couldn’t 
decide  whether  the  pronoun 
“Who”  referred  to  a  singular  or 
plural  subject. 

The  headline  stood  as  Mr. 
Thomas  had  written.  But  the 
argument  grew. 

Sports  staff  members  took  the 
question  to  Don  Kemp,  a  World- 
Herald  copy  editor  who  is  also 
an  instructor  at  the  University 
of  Omaha. 

“Beveres,”  ruled  Mr.  Kemp. 

Copy  boy  Boman  Bohachevsky 
carried  the  issue  to  an  English 
professor  at  Creighton  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  professor  also  said  the 
verb  should  have  been  “Beveres.” 

In  the  other  camp  were  Paul 
LeBar  and  Howard  Brantz,  also 
of  the  sports  staff. 

They  submitted  the  question 


Parry  Warns  Labor  Seeks  Press  Control 


Boston 

William  B.  Parry,  manager  of 
the  New  England  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association,  sounded  a 
warning  to  publishers  to  alert 
themselves  to  a  “rash  of  bills 
by  labor  unions  seeking  to  re¬ 
strict  the  use  of  labor  replace¬ 
ments  in  situations  where  strikes 
have  taken  place.” 

Speaking  at  the  winter  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  association  here  Jan. 
24,  he  warned  of  “the  danger 
which  lies  in  the  inability  of  a 
newspaper  to  continue  publish¬ 
ing.” 

“With  .such  power,  if  it  is 
Constitutional  —  it  could  be 
used,  and  undoubtedly  would  be 
used,  to  influence  editorial  con¬ 
tent  of  newspapers,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

“Behind  this  rash  of  bills  is 
the  desire  of  unions  to  control 
newspapers,”  he  said. 


been  introduced  in  Connecticut, 
and  Bhode  Island,  and  a  labor 
registration  bill  enacted  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  becomes  effective 
next  month. 

“Undoubtedly  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  such  bills  will  be  de¬ 
cided  by  the  courts,”  he  pointed 
out,  and  said  that,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  newspapers  should  not  “try 
to  dodge  the  issue,”  but  “meet 
it  on  the  basis  of  their  long  and 
favorable  labor  records.” 

Mr.  Parry  said:  “The  news¬ 
paper  industry,  as  an  industry, 
has  as  good  a  record  of  labor 
relations  as  any  industry  in  the 
country. 

“In  almost  every  instance  of 
strike,  newspapers  have  been 
willing  to  arbitrate,  but  the  un¬ 
ions  have  not.” 

In  a  panel  discussion  of  dis¬ 
counts  for  national  advertisers, 
William  F.  Lucey,  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Eagle  -  Tribune,  was 
moderator;  with  Frank  Twiss, 


Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  & 
(iazette;  J.  Warren  McClure, 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press; 
Carter  H.  White,  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Record  &  Journal;  H. 
M.  Peterson,  New  Britain 
(Conn.)  Herald. 

Lack  of  uniformity  in  rates 
was  criticized.  The  panel  felt 
that  frequency  volume  discounts 
plans  have  not  come  up  with 
much  in  New  England;  only  one 
contract  was  received  in  New 
England,  one  with  Salada  for 
13  weeks.  In  answer  to  a  spe¬ 
cific  question,  whether  the  CID 
plan  would  increase  revenue  of 
itself,  the  panel  felt  “of  itself, 
it  will  not.” 

It  was  pointed  out  that  on 
larger  newspapers,  “if  a  care¬ 
ful  and  analyzed  cost  system 
was  set  up,  it  might  work,”  but 
the  participants  felt  it  was  defi¬ 
nitely  not  for  the  smaller  news¬ 
papers. 


to  Jack  Hallstrom,  Mount  View 
School  principal,  who  said 
“Bevere.”  From  there  it  went  to 
Lloyd  B.  Richards,  head  of  the 
South  High  School  English 
department  and  president  of  the 
Nebraska  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English. 

“Revere,”  said  Mr.  Richards. 

Henry  Molden  over  on  the 
night  news  desk  and  veteran  of 
many  a  grammatical  crisis,  was 
called  in  as  a  consultant.  He 
explored  in  an  English  textbook 
and  found  two  interpretations. 

Finally  Mr.  Brantz  put  the 
question  to  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Library  Research 
Service.  Leonard  Weiner,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  director,  replied  with 
a  diagrammed  sentence  and 
ruled  that  “Revere”  was  right. 

• 

39%  Linage  Increase 

The  Lima  (Ohio)  News  this 
week  reported  a  local  linage  gain 
of  39%  for  the  month  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  or  667,184  lines  as  against 
479,878  lines  in  January  of  1960. 
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2d  Verdict 
of  $500,000 
For  Ad  Libel 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Two  judgments  of  $5(>0,000 
each  hav'e  been  returned  against 
the  New  York  Times  and  four 
Negro  ministers,  after  trials 
here,  and  two  more  claims  have 
yet  to  be  tried. 

The  actions  are  for  an  alleged 
libel  of  unnamed  public  officials 
in  an  advertisement  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Times  last  March 
29.  It  was  signed  by  a  committee 
seeking  to  raise  money  for  the 
legal  defense  of  the  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.,  Negro  inte¬ 
gration  leader. 

A  state  court  jury  of  12  white 
men  deliberated  two  hours  and 
10  minutes,  after  a  trial  that 
lasted  three  days,  before  return¬ 
ing  the  verdict  in  favor  of 
Mayor  Earl  James,  who  charged 
that  statements  in  the  ad  de¬ 
famed  him. 

A  previous  verdict  in  favor  of 
Police  Commissioner  L.  B.  Sul¬ 
livan  last  November  is  being  ap¬ 
pealed.  Still  on  the  calendar  are 
suits  brought  by  City  Commis¬ 
sioner  Frank  Parks  and  Gov. 
John  Patterson. 

The  Times  has  pleaded  that 
the  ad  was  published  in  good 
faith,  without  malice,  and  was 
not  meant  to  reflect  on  the  offi¬ 
cials’  conduct  of  their  duties. 
The  minister  defendants  have 
insisted  their  names  were  used 
without  their  knowledge  or  con¬ 
sent. 

The  amount  of  damages 
for  which  the  Times  and  the 
ministers  may  be  liable,  if  they 
lose  on  appeal,  is  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  among  them.  Local  offi¬ 
cials  have  already  moved  to  at¬ 
tach  the  ministers’  personal 
property. 

• 

Pictures  from  Album 
Cost  Paper  $3,700 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

A  District  Court  jury  here 
awarded  $3,700  damages  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  C.  Fitzpatrick 
Jr.,  who  sued  the  San  Antonio 
Light  and  a  Light  photographer, 
Gilbert  Berrera. 

The  plaintiffs,  whose  two  chil¬ 
dren  were  suffocated  by  smoke 
in  a  bedroom  fire  Nov.  27,  1959, 
alleged  that  Berrera  took  a 
photo  of  the  burned  room,  re¬ 
moved  pictures  of  the  children 
from  an  album,  re-photographed 
the  pictures  and  replaced  them 
in  the  album. 

An  original  $100,000  claim  for 
invasion  of  privacy  was  stricken 
by  the  trial  judge. 


COPY  DESK  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  was  fashioned  at  a  cost  of 
$4,000.  Fred  Beyerman,  assistant 
news  editor,  stands  behind  George 
Cullicott,  left,  an  assistant  news 
editor,  and  Edward  D.  Akers,  chief 
news  editor.  Merritt  Johnson,  chief 
copy  reader,  is  in  the  "slot",  at 
right.  Copy  readers  and  page 
makeup  men  sit  around  the  rim, 
with  Baker  Marsh,  wire  editor,  and 
Daniel  Sullivan,  cable  editor,  at 
far  left  side.  Desks  of  financial 
news  staff  are  seen  in  background. 

Jury  Gives  $2 
Libel  Verdict 
ToDelinquent 

La  Salle,  Ill. 
A  La  Salle  County  Circuit 
Court  jury  has  found  the  La 
Salle  News-Tribune  and  radio 
station  WLPO  each  guilty  of  $1 
libel  in  a  $50,000  damage  suit 
brought  by  a  local  youth.  He 
charged  he  was  libeled  and  his 
reputation  damaged  by  a  news¬ 
paper  story  and  radio  broadcast 
of  Oct.  15,  1958,  stating  he  was 
caught  in  the  act  of  stealing 
gasoline  from  a  truck.  The  youth 
alleged  the  reports  were  false. 
He  had  previously  been  adjudged 
a  delinquent  by  the  county  court 
and  taken  from  the  custody  of 
his  parents. 

Despite  an  eyewitness  to  the 
theft,  the  jury  found  for  the  boy 
because  ( 1 )  it  would  tend  to  give 
him  another  chance;  (2)  the 
story  shouldn’t  have  been 
printed;  (3)  the  verdict 
“wouldn’t  cost  anything.” 

• 

From  Writing  to  TV 

Cleveland 
Harry  Jones  of  the  sports  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  who  has  been  covering 
the  Cleveland  Indians  baseball 
games  for  13  years  is  leaving 
to  broadcast  Cleveland  Indians 
games  on  television. 


APME  Study  Embraces 
Other  News  Organizations 


Continuing  Study  Committees 
of  the  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  Association  will 
work  closer  with  other  news¬ 
paper  organizations,  Sam 
Ragan,  general  chairman,  has 
announced  in  a  report  naming 
members  of  the  1961  committees. 

“To  the  end  of  achieving 
better  coordination  and  coopera¬ 
tion  in  certain  areas  of  mutual 
interest,”  Mr.  Ragan  said, 
“committee  memberships  this 
year  include  representatives 
from  such  organizations  as  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and 
the  Association  for  Education 
in  Journalism  Council  on  Re¬ 
search.”  Mr.  Ragan,  who  is 
executiv’e  editor  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer, 
said  also  the  committees  would 
have  the  cooperation  of  the 
general  manager  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

“Continuing  study  is  the  best 
proven  method  in  American 
journalism  for  improving  our 
newspapers,”  Mr.  Ragan  said. 
“There  is  no  doubt  that  its 
accomplishments  in  previous 
years  are  reflected  in  today’s 
newspapers,  and  what  we  ac¬ 
complish  this  year  may  not  only 
be  expected  to  bear  fruit  but 
have  positive  reactions  and 
results  in  the  future. 

“Our  primary  objective,  of 
course,  is  to  lend  our  assistance 
and  critical  judgment  to  main¬ 
taining  the  standards  and 
improving  the  news  and  feature 
report  of  the  Associated  Press. 
A  better  report  makes  for  better 
newspapers. 

“But  beyond  this  immediate 
objective  is  an  even  larger  one 
of  turning  a  critical  gaze  on  our 
own  newspapers,  our  own  meth¬ 
ods  of  producing  daily  journals 
of  information  and  opinion.  The 
American  press  can  never 


become  self-satisfied,  never  be¬ 
come  content.  There  can  always 
be  better  and  more  effective 
ways  of  doing  things.  There  are 
always  new  fields  to  plow,  new 
horizons  to  traverse.” 

Mr.  Ragan  urged  newspaper 
editors,  collectively  and  individ¬ 
ually,  to  give  greater  attention 
to  the  necessity  of  developing 
the  interest  of  young  |)eople  in 
newspapers. 

George  Beebe  of  the  Miami 
Herald  is  general  vicechairman 
of  the  APME  Continuing  Study 
Committees. 

Chairmen  of  the  various 
committees  are: 

Freedom  of  Information — Ken 
West,  Lansing  (Mich.)  State 
Journal. 

General  news — William  B. 
Dickinson,  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
and  Gilbert  P.  Smith,  Utiea 
(N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch. 

Journalism  Research — How¬ 
ard  C.  Cleavinger,  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Chronicle. 

Memter  citations — Ernest  A. 
Cutts,  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Post. 

News  enterprise — I.  William 
Hill,  Washington  Star,  and 
Richard  L.  Young  Jr.,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News. 

Newsphoto — Emmett  Dedmon, 
Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Performance — David  Schutz, 
Redwood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

Personnel — James  G.  Bellows, 
Miami  News. 

State  studies — Charles  S. 
Rowe,  Fredericksburg  (Va.) 
Free  Lance-Star. 


PcMliatry  Award 

Long  Be.\ch,  Calif. 

Ben  Zinser,  medical  reporter 
and  columnist  for  the  Independ¬ 
ent,  Press-Telegram,  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  third  public-service 
award  of  the  American  Podiatry 
Association. 
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Kilgore  Asks 
New  Press 
Viewpoints 

San  Francisco 

Stereotyped  views  of  the  press 
were  protested  by  Bernard  Kil¬ 
gore,  president  of  the  Wall 
Street  Jimmal,  in  addressing 
the  Califomia-Nevada  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  here  this  week. 

False  attitudes  are  held  by 
members  of  the  business  as  well 
as  by  the  public,  Mr.  Kilgore 
said  in  urging  a  re-examination. 
False  impressions  range  from 
the  view  that  all  weeklies  are 
funny  to  the  assumption  that 
only  big  newspapers  are  great 
newspapers,  he  declared. 

An  end  to  stereotyped  think¬ 
ing  would  be  a  real  contribution 
to  journalism,  Mr.  Kilgore  said 
in  submitting  his  multiple-point 
plan  for  a  new  view  of  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Mr.  Kilgore  addressed  the 
closing  dinner  of  the  annual 
meeting.  Robert  M.  Speidel, 
Visalia  (Calif.)  Times -Delta 
presided. 

Director  Honored 

A  special  presentation  to  Ray 
E.  Spangler,  AP  director  for  10 
years,  marked  the  annual  ses¬ 
sions.  The  Redwood  City  Trib¬ 
une  publisher  received  an  en¬ 
graved  resolution  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  his  dedicated  and  con¬ 
structive  service. 

Joseph  R.  Knowland,  87,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Oakland  Tribune  and  a 
former  AP  director  for  29  years, 
congratulated  Mr.  Spangler  for 
capabilities,  character  and  serv¬ 
ice. 

(Tiaracter  is  the  factor  so 
needed  to  make  rounded  pub¬ 
lishers,  Mr.  Knowland  said  in 
his  presentation.  The  Tribune’s 
publisher  for  54  years  attributed 
AP’s  growth  to  the  high  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  founders  in  paying 
tribute  to  his  early  associates 
on  the  board. 

James  K.  Guthrie,  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  Sun  -  Telegram,  was 
elected  president  with  J.  Hart 
Clinton,  San  Mateo  Times,  vice- 
president,  and  Walter  Kane, 
Bakersfield  Californian,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

Photo  Award 

The  membership  voted  best- 
of-year  picture  honors  to  Dennis 
Roweeder,  Monterey  Peninsula 
Herald.  His  “Oh  My  Gosh” 
photo  had  tied  for  first  place  in 
the  features  classification  for 
under  200,000  city  honors  in  the 
annual  judging. 

Mr.  Kilgore  suggested  that 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


not  even  newsmen  understand 
their  industry. 

On  the  topic  of  great  news¬ 
papers,  he  pointed  to  the  dream 
of  national  newspapers  and  ob¬ 
served  that  growth  had  not  been 
from  city  to  regional  dailies 
as  expected.  Instead,  the  real 
growth  has  been  in  suburban 
newspapers. 

First  on  the  list  of  serious 
misconceptions  is  that  there  are 
only  a  few  good  newspapers  be¬ 
cause  there  are  only  a  few  big 
newspapers,  he  declared. 

Size  Analyzed 

But  only  10  of  the  1600  news¬ 
papers  have  circulations  of  more 
than  500,000.  Only  45  distribute 
more  than  250,000  copies,  he  ob¬ 
served. 

Journalism  suffers  from  a  lop¬ 
sided  view.  It  is  felt  that  many 
small  newspapers  do  not  con¬ 
tribute  of  their  resources  on  the 
same  scale  the  big  newspapers 
do,  he  explained. 

Using  all  circulations,  the  av¬ 
erage  is  a  35,800  distribution 
daily.  Yet  this  is  weighted  by 
the  big  papers,  and  more  than 
half  of  the  papers  are  under 
13,000  circulation.  Newspapers 
cluster  at  the  6000  level  and  the 
time  has  come  to  stop  thinking 
these  small  papers  are  not  much 
good,  he  suggested. 

There  is  a  serious  misunder¬ 
standing  on  the  needs  of  news¬ 
papers,  he  added.  This  is  found 
in  the  view  that  big  newspapers 
require  specialists. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  de¬ 
fined  as  a  national  newspaper  of 
a  special  kind,  needs  some  spe¬ 
cialization.  But  the  WSJ’s  chief 
want  is  for  good  reporters.  A 
good  general  reporter  can  tackle 
anything,  he  said. 

What  newspapers  need  are 
men  who  can  understand  local 
and  area  problems,  Mr.  Kilgore 
said.  There  is  a  real  future  in 
newspapers  for  the  young  man 
of  administrative  talent,  he 
added. 


$7  Guild  Package 

ClfVELAND 
A  wage  and  benefit  package 
totaling  $7  a  week  over  two 
years  for  675  employees  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and 
Cleveland  Press  has  been  negoti¬ 
ated  by  the  Cleveland  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  with  the  publishers. 
The  improvements  are  retroac¬ 
tive  to  Nov.  1,  1960. 

• 

Sears  Names  Agency 

Chicago 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  has 
appointed  Ogilvy,  Benson  & 
Mather,  New  York  ad  agency,  to 
handle  its  national  advertising 
and  to  serve  as  consultant  on  all 
other  phases  of  Sears’  advertis¬ 
ing. 

for  February  11,  1961 


Wood  Sells 
Calif.  Papers 

Corning,  Calif. 

Sale  of  tthe  Coming  Daily 
Observer  and  the  weekly  Los 
Molinos  Sun  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  W.  Collins  became  effec¬ 
tive  Feb.  1  in  a  transaction 
handled  by  Joseph  A.  Snyder  of 
Anaheim,  Calif. 

The  sale  was  announced  by 
John  F.  Wood,  Observer  pub¬ 
lisher  since  1956.  He  was  presi¬ 
dent  and  principal  stockholder 
of  Sacramento  Valley  News¬ 
paper  Corp.,  publishing  both 
papers. 

Mr.  Collins  and  his  wife  sold 
their  Panhandle  (Tex.)  Herald 
last  Jan.  1.  Previously  they 
owned  and  operated  the  Fruita 
(Colo.)  Times. 

Mr.  Wood,  now  32,  formerly 
was  assistant  to  the  public 
relations  director  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  Earlier  he  was 
general  manager  of  the  Willows 
(Calif.)  Daily  Journal. 

The  sale  included  SVNC’s 
publishing  plant  and  real  estate. 

• 

Kofman  Purchases 
Second  Calif.  Daily 

Alameda,  Calif. 

Sale  of  the  Alameda  Times 
Star  to  Abraham  Kofman,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Leandro  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  is  announced  by  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Werner. 

The  purchase  marks  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Mr.  Kofman  to  Alameda, 
where  he  published  the  Times 
Star  before  acquiring  the  near¬ 
by  San  Leandro  property.  Both 
newspapers  are  located  on  the 
East  side  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 
*  «  « 

Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

The  Boca  Raton  News  has 
been  sold  by  Halford  R.  Houser 
and  associates  to  Oliver  B. 
Jaynes  and  Ward  Risvold, 
former  partners  in  the  operation 
of  the  Palm  Springs  (Calif.) 
Desert  Sun. 

Mr.  Risvold  assumes  the  role 
of  publisher. 


Waldrop  to  Study 
Legal  Ad  Notices 

Boulder,  Colo. 

A.  Gayle  Waldrop,  journalism 
professor  at  the  University  of 
Colorado,  has  been  awarded  a 
university  faculty  fellowship  to 
study  newspaper  publication 
requirements  for  state  and  local 
government.  He  will  study 
required  publication  of  state  con¬ 
stitutional  amendments,  county 
commissioners’  proceedings,  and 
financial  statements  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  school  districts, 
towns,  cities  and  other  political 
subdivisions. 


Coe  Buys  Stock 
In  Oregon  Paper 

Astoria,  Ore. 

Morgan  Coe,  publisher  of  the 
Daily  Astorian  and  president  of 
Astorian-Budget  Publishing 
Company,  has  acquired  a  stock 
interest 

Mr.  Coe  is  buying  the  stock 
held  by  Clara  Finnigan,  Dora 
Wettleson  and  Mathilda  Dodd, 
heirs  of  Hattie  Brown. 

At  the  same  time,  the  com¬ 
pany  is  purchasing  stock  held  by 
Daphne  L.  Chessman,  Robert  B. 
Chessman  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  W.  Lucas  (Margaret 
Chessman). 

Principal  Stockholders 

These  transactions  will  leave 
the  principal  owners  of  stock  as 
the  company,  Mr.  Coe,  Mrs. 
E.  B.  Aldrich,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Bed¬ 
ford  Jr.  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Forrester  Jr.,  all  of  Pendleton; 
Dorothy  Engle,  of  San  Francis¬ 
co;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E. 
Dellinger,  of  Warrenton. 

Mr.  Coe  has  been  national 
advertising  representative  of  the 
Capper  Publications  of  Kansas 
and  has  been  general  manager 
of  the  Daily  Alaska  Empire  at 
Juneau  the  past  six  years.  He 
has  also  been  publisher  of 
several  weeklies  and  dailies  in 
southern  California. 


Quillin  Group 
Buys  Texas  Daily 

Vernon,  Tex. 

A  Texas  corporation,  headed 
by  T.  B.  Quillin  as  president, 
has  purchased  the  entire  stock 
interest  of  R.  H.  Nichols  and 
members  of  his  family  in 
Vernon  Record,  Inc.,  publishers 
of  the  Vernon  Daily  Record.  The 
new  corporation,  Vernon  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  has  a  capital 
stock  of  $100,000. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Quillin,  who 
has  been  associated  with  the 
Record  the  past  12  years  as 
advertising  manager  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  are  M.  K.  Berry, 
William  A.  Bond,  Garland  F. 
Johnston,  and  Joe  Chat  Sumner, 
local  businessmen,  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Spears  of  Altus,  Okla.,  and  O.  L. 
Taylor,  Fort  Worth  broker  who 
arranged  the  transaction. 

W.  R.  Werley  will  continue 
as  managing  ^itor  and  Mr. 
Nichols,  who  has  been  identified 
with  the  business  for  47  years, 
will  remain  in  advisory  capaci¬ 
ties. 

The  newspaper  was  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  weekly  in  1907.  It 
became  a  daily  in  1925. 
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stories  hav'e  been  written  alx)ut 

him,  carloads  of  pifts  have  Ijeen  Frank  King  was  born  in  1883 
sent  to  him,  and  innumerable  in  Cashton,  Wis.  He  is  a  man  of 
letters  of  suppestion  and  appre-  middlinp:  height  and  bulk  with 
ciation  and  even  w^aming  have  white  hair  that  curls  l)ack  in 
been  dispatched  to  his  creator.  wav'es.  He  wears  p^lasses  with 
,  ,  , ,  silver  rims.  He  likes  to  lausdi 

iri  I  o  ea  joke.  His  equipment  is  sim- 

Frank  Kinpr’s  “Gasoline  .41-  pie  —  an  old  drawing  loard,  a 
ley”  started  in  1918  as  part  of  little  bottle  of  India  ink,  a  few 
a  pape  of  miscellaneous  draw-  pen  holders  with  cork  tips,  some 
inps  and  liecame  a  separate  fea-  pencils,  prummed  tape,  and  an 
ture  on  Aupr.  24,  1919.  Its  main  irreprular  hunk  of  art  pum.  He 
character  was  “Walt  Wallet,”  a  works  with  his  ripht  sleeve 
larpe,  ffood  -  natured  bachelor  rolled  up. 

whose  trademark  was  an  unruly  Mr.  Kinp  has  been  working 
lock  of  hair.  He  and  a  few  of  l)ehind  drawinp  boards  for  more 
his  neighbors  —  all  automobile  than  60  years.  At  18  he  had  an 
owmers  —  used  to  meet  in  the  artist’s  job  on  the  Minneapolis 
alley  back  of  their  pfarages  to  (Minn.)  Times.  After  attending 
tinker  with  their  balky  buggies  sirt  school  in  Chicago  he  joined 
and  exchange  gossip.  the  art  department  of  the  Chi- 

On  the  snowj'  morning  of  Feb.  rngo  Examiner.  He  went  to  the 
14,  1921,  %vhen  Walt  opened  his  Chicago  Tribune  in  1909  and 
front  door,  he  found  not  a  news-  when  John  T.  McCutcheon  went 
paper,  not  the  milk,  but  a  tiny  to  Europe  as  a  correspondent  in 
bundle  of  humanity  in  a  basket.  World  War  I,  King  did  the 
Skeezix,  as  the  baby  was  .soon  front  page  cartoons  for  a  while, 
named,  changed  the  “Gasoline  The  strip  was  evolved  on  the 
Alley”  strip  out  of  all  resem-  Tribune  and  it  is  still  distributed 
blance  to  its  former  self.  hy  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 

Walt  became  a  doting  father.  York  News  Syndicate. 

Not  long  afterwards,  he  married  Mr.  King  lives  in  Winter 
Phyllis  and  they  had  a  son  of  Park,  Fla.  His  wife  died  on 
their  own.  Corky.  A  second  their  48th  wedding  anniversary 
foundling,  Judy,  made  a  total  of  in  1959. 

three  younprsters.  Bill  Perry,  longtime  assistant, 

took  over  the  drawing  of 
Family  Life  “Gasoline  Alley”  Sunday  pages 

“Gasoline  Alley”  became  a  1951, 
chronicle  of  family  life  —  to  •  *  ♦ 

such  an  extent  its  title  became  HE.4RT  DISORDERS 

puzzling  to  readers  too  young  to  i  ta  ji 

remember  its  genesis.  Millions  Dr.  Paul  Dudley  White,  heart 
of  people  followed  Skeezix’  sp^ialist,  has  written  a  three- 
progress  from  rompers  to  suits,  Part  series  on  hmrt  disorders  at 
from  kindergarten  and  elemen-  PJ'^dle  age  for  North  Amencan 
tary  school  to  marriage  to  Nina  Newspaper  Alliance. 

Clock  in  1944.  Skeezix  w-as  in  Dr.  White  says  in  the  NANA 
the  army  overseas  when  his  first  series,  which  is  illustrated  with 
child,  Chipper,  was  bom  and  charts  and  diagrams,  that  recent 
after  the  war  the  couple  had  discoveries  show  it  would  make 
another  child,  Clovia.  more  sense  to  talk  of  “artery 

“These  folks  who  remember  disease”  than  “heart  disease.” 
Skeezix’  arrival,  and  who  say  The  Dr.  White  series  will  be 
they  have  read  the  strip  ever  released  by  NANA  for  publica- 
since,  are  a  lot  older  now,”  re-  tion  beginning  the  weekend  of 
marked  cartoonist  Frank  King.  Feb.  4  and  5. 
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\rlene  Dahl^s 

Be  Beautiful 


The  stars  of  stage  and  screen  know  the  secrets  of 
beauty,  charm,  and  chic  .  ,  .  and  pass  along  their  private 
glamour  techniques  to  Arlene  Dahl — who  generously 
shares  them  with  millions  of  readers! 

.\rlene’s  column  of  interviews  is  fascinating  and 
fabulous — tells  how  the  Hollywood  headliners  and 
Broadway  beauties  care  for  skin,  do  hairdos,  makeup, 
manicure,  coiffure  .  .  .  gives  their  own  hints  on  poise  and 
personality  .  ,  .  lets  the  readers  in  on  the  right  jierfumes 
and  cosmetics.  All  her  columns  sparkle  and  bubble — are 
fun  to  read!  And  she  reports  the  man’s  point  of  view 
as  well  as  the  woman’s! 

Her  three-times-a-week  column  shows  ordinary  women 
how  to  be  glamorous  . . .  draws  a  choice  feminine  following 
of  all  ages,  income  brackets,  and  social  ratings — and 
gets  a  lot  of  over-the-shoulder  reading  by  males! 

For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write — today! 

Chicago  Trihune~\ew  York  Ncw» 
syndicate,  ine,  JSSJiK* 
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Ron  Valline  Reports 
The  New  York  Scene 


Ability,  ambition,  imagination 
and  ingenuity  are  the  magic 
ingredients  of  the  formula  used 
by  a  young  man  who  has 
achieved  a  perceptive  and  suc¬ 
cessful  New  York  column,  “Ron 
Valline  On  The  Scene.” 


“RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS  OR 
NELLIE  BLY  never  had  a  dream 
assignment  to  compare  with  New 
York  City  this  week.  To  a 
reporter  let  loose  in  Our  Town, 
this  is  the  most  exhilarating 
experience  since  the  first  by-line. 

“EVEN  THE  FtXlD  EDITORS,  who 
travel  the  rubber  chicken  circuit, 
sat  down  to  a  banquet:  In  a 
hectic  36  hours,  they  saw  Castro 
eat  paella  in  his  hotel  room, 
Khrushchev  chomp  at  the  bit 
over  his  Manhattan  confine  and 
Norman  Vincent  Peale  swallow 
a  large  slab  of  humble  pie. 

“and  some  persons  wanted 

TO  CALL  OFF  THE  SHOW.  Some 
naive  Americans  fired  off  letters 
to  the  editors  demanding  a  press 
moratorium  on  Mr.  K.,  hoping 
if  we  ignored  him  he  would  fade 
away,  or  go  away,  or  be  only  a 
mirage,  like  A.  A.  Milne’s  little 
man  who  wasn’t  there. 

“not  that  the  press  for  a 
MINCTE  CONSIDERED  a  news 
blackout.  Just  the  reverse:  how 
to  edit  all  of  the  damn  copy  in 
time  for  the  deadlines.  Seldom 
have  there  l)een  so  many  front 
page  headline  stories  only  a  $2 
cab  ride  away  from  the  ^itor’s 
chair.” 

Ron  Valline,  who  has  been 
writing  his  own  column  since 
May,  1957,  was  lx)rn  of  Swedish- 
American  extraction  34  years 
ago  in  Story  City,  Iowa,  which 
has  a  population  of  1,600.  He’s 
a  veteran  of  both  World  War 
II  and  Korea  and  was  graduated 
in  1953  from  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  State  University 
of  Iowa.  He  was  a  special  as¬ 
sistant  to  Prof.  Leslie  G.  Moel¬ 
ler,  to  handle  school  releases. 

During  his  military  career 
he  served  in  the  Public  Infor¬ 
mation  Office  and  as  an  Army 
newspaper  columnist  part  of  the 
time. 

Ron  was  a  staff  reporter  for 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  covering  the  Chicago 
Mercantile  Exchange.  He  be¬ 
came  associate  editor  of  Tide 
magazine  in  New  York.  He  had 
to  go  home  during  the  last  illness 
of  his  father  in  1957  and  during 
that  period  began  a  column  for 
the  Story  City  Herald,  which 
now  carries  his  New  York 
column. 

*  *  * 

Tax  Advice 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso- 


Ron  Valline 

Ron  Valline  formed  Valline 
Features  Syndicate  (251  E.  51st 
St.)  to  .sell  his  weekly  column. 

He  hopes  one  of  the  larger 
syndicates  will  relieve  him  of 
the  rigors  of  self-syndication 
later  and  that  he  can  devote  his 
considerable  energies  to  writing 
three  columns  a  week. 

Covers  City 

The  big  town  is  the  chosen 
beat  of  this  Iwy  from  the  com 
country  of  Iowa.  His  career 
follows  the  familiar  local-boy- 
makes-good-in-the-big-city  saga 
in  the  manner  practiced  and 
prescribed  and  praised  by  O.  O. 

McIntyre,  who  in  an  earlier  era 
came  out  of  Ohio  to  become 
the  big  city’s  most  celebrated 
chronicler. 

The  guy  gets  around  the  town, 
knows  places  and  people  and 
politics  and  problems.  Example: 

He  had  to  cancel  his  first 
engagement  for  this  interview 
because  he  was  lunching  that 
day  at  the  United  Nations  with 
an  old  friend,  a  UNESCO 
official,  along  with  Ambassador 
Adlai  Stevenson  and  Mrs. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

Here’s  an  excerpt  from  a  “Ron 
Valline  On  The  Scene”  column, 
written  during  those  worrisome 
weeks  last  Fall  when  he^ds  of  ciation’s  annual  income  tax 
state  from  all  over  the  world,  primer  is  being  mailed  to  editors, 
friends  and  foes  alike,  were  The  8-part  series  is  written 
assembled  at  the  United  by  Richard  A,  Mullens  and  is 
Nations:  designed  to  instruct  taxpayers. 
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AP  Features 
To  Be  Sold 
By  Syndicate 

Times-Mirror  Syndicate  of 
IjOS  Angeles  will  sell  Associated 
Press  features  to  AP  members 
in  13  Western  states  under  a 
new  agreement. 

The  agreement,  concluded  by 
AP  Assistant  General  Manager 
Wes  Gallagher  and  Times-Mir¬ 
ror  Executive  Manager  Rex  Bar¬ 
ley,  marks  the  first  time  anyone 
outside  AP  has  been  commis¬ 
sioned  to  sell  its  features. 

“The  Times-Mirror  Syndicate 
as  a  subsidiary  of  an  AP  mem¬ 
ber  is  in  an  unique  position  to 
handle  AP  features  in  the  west¬ 
ern  states,”  Mr.  Gallagher  ex¬ 
plained.  ‘Their  traveling  repre- 
-sentatives  will  save  duplication 
of  effort  and  make  available  to 
.AP  members  (juicker  access  to 
new  features.  'There  is  no  dupli¬ 
cation  in  AP  and  Times-Mirror 
offerings.” 

The  syndicate  will  handle 
those  features  offered  to  the  AP 
membership  on  an  extra-assess¬ 
ment  basis  in  California,  Ore¬ 
gon,  Washington,  Nevada,  Utah, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colo¬ 
rado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and 
the  Dakotas. 

The  syndicate’s  representa¬ 
tion  will  be  in  the  feature  field 
only.  Only  AP  members  are 
eligible  to  purchase  AP  features. 


THE  WHOLE 
FREE  WORLD 
LOVES 

“PEANUTS" 

by  Charles  M.  Schulz 


I  DENVTMATlMVgEAl/rv 
l^  NOT  ONLV  ON  THE  SURFACE,! 
IT  GOES  DOIUN  DeEP...LAVER 
I  after  LMEk  AFTER  LAVER !_ 


^Ask  Andy* 

To  Times-Mirror 

Times-Mirror  Syndicate,  Los 
Angeles,  has  announced  its  ap¬ 
pointment  by  Lenahan  Feature 
Ser\'ice,  San  Francisco,  as  sole 
representatives  for  the  feature 
for  young  people,  “Ask  Andy,” 
by  Ellen  Walpole. 

“I  wish  to  devote  all  my  fu¬ 
ture  time  and  energy  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  production  facets  of 
‘Ask  Andy’  and  related  mate¬ 
rial,”  explained  James  Lenahan, 
editor  of  Lenahan  Feature  Serv¬ 
ice. 

Re.x  Barley,  executive  man¬ 
ager  of  T-M,  said  his  syndicate 
had  been  seeking  to  enlarge  its 
portfolio  by  the  addition  of  a 
column  of  specific  interest  to 
children  and  young  adults. 

The  Los  Angeles  Mirror  was  a 
charter  subscriber  to  “Ask 
Andy.” 

Mr.  Barley  said  that  Miss 
Walpole,  Mr.  Lenahan  and  his 
syndicate  have  agreed  on  plans 
for  an  addition^  feature  for 
juveniles  to  be  announced  soon. 
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r  HAVE  VERV 
THICK  0EAUTV! 
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.  .  .  Now  appearing  in 
more  than 

610 

daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada,  and  35  foreign 
countries  ...  in  eight 
languages,  including  Fin¬ 
nish  and  Afrikaans. 

FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Sitdown  Counters, 
Evening  Solicitors 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel 
CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


From  CAM  to  Kentucky 
Colonel  is  the  leap  Edgar  L. 
Stanley,  outgoing  president  of 
the  Southern  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Association 
made  at  the  15th  annual 
SCAMA  Business  Conference 
in  Lexington,  Ky.  Mr.  Stanley, 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times,  was  presented 
the  commission  by  Ed  Templin, 
promotion  manager  of  the  Lex¬ 
ington  Herald  Leader  on  behalf 
of  Governor  Bert  Combs. 

James  J.  Daly,  CAM,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post,  and 

ANCAM  vicepresident,  reported 
progress  by  AN  CAM  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  better  understanding  with 
auto  dealer  groups  with  respect 
to  classified. 

Israel  Weinstein,  CAM, 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times,  said 
more  space  is  needed  in  most 
classified  departments  for  effi¬ 
cient  operation.  He  said  that 
classified  personnel  often  is 
crowded  into  such  a  small  area 
of  the  newspaper  office  that  they 
are  unable  to  do  a  good  job. 
He  also  urged  the  installation 
of  sitdown  counters  for  want  ad 
customers  noting  that  papers 
where  they  have  been  installed 
are  showing  an  increase  in  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Winners  of  MacDonald  Tro¬ 
phy  awards  for  Promotion  Cam¬ 
paigns  were: 

Group  1  —  Robert  Hinton, 
Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News. 

Group  2  —  Ed  Wright,  Blue- 
field  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Telegraph. 

Group  3  —  William  S.  Mac- 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Otters  Opportunities 


InvMtigate  the  developmente 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
euccesses  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  8500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  marketing, 
advertising,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 


obviously  a  member  in  good 
standing. 

*  a  a 

The  Supervisor  Says: 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  tele¬ 
phone  sales  tips  by  phone  room 
supervisors  of  the  20  leading 
classified  newspapers. 

This  week’s  expert  is 


Kelv’ie,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times. 

Rawleigh  F.  Turner,  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times  and  World  Netvs, 
was  elected  president. 

The  Northern  California 
CAMs  Association  met  in  Santa 
Rosa  with  F.  Drj’den  Moore 
playing  host.  There  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  belief  that  the  first  half 
of  1961  would  represent  “tough 
sledding.’’  Idea  sparkers  con¬ 
cerned  the  possibility  of  evening 
shifts  for  phone  solicitors,  im¬ 
provement  of  employment 
agency  copy  and  ways  and 
means  of  renewing  expiring  ads. 

Margaret  Buschini,  San  Mateo 
Times,  was  elected  president. 

*  *  * 

Picking  up  an  idea  from  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  Cleveland  (0.)  Plain 
Dealer  and  Cleveland  Press  have 
adopted  a  new  typographical 
dress  that  makes  easier  reading 
of  Death  Notices.  The  Press  now 
sets  the  family  name  on  a  sin¬ 
gle  line,  flush  left  with  a  10  pt. 
Bodoni  face  with  an  8  pt.  line 
of  space  following.  The  6  pt. 
type  is  indented  1  em  giving 
exceptional  visibility.  The  Plain 
Dealer  sets  the  entire  name  in 
agate  B.F.  on  a  line  by  itself 
and  indents  the  body  copy  2  ems. 
*  «  • 

Enid  Molloy  of  the  Patent 
Trader ,  Moimt  Kisco,  was 
elected  president  of  the  New 
York  Classified  Advertising 
Managers’  Group  at  the  annual 
meeting.  She  represents  the  only 
non-daily  in  the  group  and  suc¬ 
ceeds  Earle  H.  DuBois,  Hacken¬ 
sack  (N.  J.)  Record. 

\  *  ♦  * 

A  convincing  mailing  piece 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  classi¬ 
fied  department  is  sending  to 
prospects  consists  of  a  tear  page 
on  w’hich  is  pasted  a  small 
memo.  It  says  “We  would  be 
I  happy  to  send  you  the  number 
of  responses  received  in  answer 
to  any  box  number  insertion  ap¬ 
pearing  in  today’s  issue.”  A 
post  card  is  enclosed  on  w'hich 
I  the  recipient  can  mark  off  box 
numbers  in  which  he  is  inter¬ 
ested.  The  tabulation  requires 
three  weeks. 


NEWSPAPtRNEWS 


In  the  tabulation  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  “Million  Ad  Club” 
which  appeared  in  the  Classified 
rmbiithud  /•riHitkiJ)'  !  CUnic  (Jan.  21)  the  Oakland 

Annnal  Subtcription  to  U.  S.  S8  (Calif.)  Tribune  with  1,003,694 
II  HoaHtou  St..  SvOmv,  Australia  was  inadvertently  omitted.  It  is 


LILLIAN  E.  BINDER, 
Telephone  Room  Supervisor, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Mrs.  Binder  came  to  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  in  1945. 
She  started  her  Classified  career 
handling  voluntary  Classified 
advertising;  went  on  to  be  a 
Transient  “classification”  solici¬ 
tor  handling  several  classifica¬ 
tions  two  of  which  were 
“Rental”  and  “Help  Wanted.” 
She  relieved  contract  commercial 
solicitors  for  vacation  periods 
for  2  years,  then  took  over  one 
of  the  contract  commercial  desks 
(real  estate)  for  5  years.  Since 
1953  Mrs.  Binder  has  been  a 
Telephone  Room  Supervisor. 

Her  recommendations  for 
telephone  sales. 

“In  my  opinion  a  successful 
telephone  salesperson  is  one  who 
possesses  a  friendly,  warm  dis¬ 
position,  a  pleasant  telephone 
voice  and,  most  of  all,  a  ‘positive 
attitude!’  The  ‘desire  to  learn’ 
and  to  put  that  knowledge  to 
good  use  is  an  extremely  im¬ 
portant  assets  —  and  those  who 
have  it  will  surely  find  that 
promotions  will  follow.” 

• 

Bank  Tabloid 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 
The  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette 
published  a  special  banking 
industry  tabloid  section,  Feb.  3, 
consisting  of  28  pages  with  1,670 
inches  of  advertising.  The  front 
and  back  covers  were  carried  in 
color  as  Press-Gazette  promotion 
ads.  In  order  to  insure  adequate 
editorial  support,  a  committee  of 
bankers  was  formed  to  work 
with  the  Press-Gazette  editorial 
department,  resulting  in  514 
inches  of  editorial  material. 


Press  Suite 
At  Capitol 
Isn’t  Free 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 

The  press  services  and  special 
correspondents  of  Florida's 
newspapers  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  who  cover  the  activities  of 
the  State’s  government  have 
moved  into  their  new  (|uarters 
in  the  Capitol  —  but  not  for 
free. 

The  State  Cabinet,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  Governor,  decided  to 
charge  the  press  rent  in  the  new 
quarters  after  providing  free 
space  for  many  years.  The  free 
space  was  provided  without  a 
request  from  the  press. 

Included  in  the  extensive  re¬ 
modeling  of  the  statehouse  was 
$44,000  for  the  press-suite  in 
the  sub-basement.  Special  cor¬ 
respondents,  television  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  wire  services  pay 
$3  per  square  foot  per  year  for 
“private  rooms.” 

There  are  eight  “private 
rooms”  for  special  correspond¬ 
ents,  three  for  TV  cameramen 
and  two  rooms  house  the  wire 
services  and  their  equipment. 

('.ommon  Rcmm 

To  take  care  of  the  swarms 
of  reporters  and  photographers 
who  appear  on  Capitol  Hill  for 
the  Legislative  sessions  and  on 
such  special  occasions,  there  is 
a  common  press  room  and  pho¬ 
tographic  dark  room  which  are 
rent-free. 

For  many  years  special  quar¬ 
ters  were  provided  the  press 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature.  When  the  Legislators 
dropped  the  white  handkerchief 
sine  die  after  60  days  of  bill 
passing  and  went  home,  the 
press  packed  up  and  went  back 
to  their  permanent  quarters. 

It  was  in  1948  that  state  offi¬ 
cials  extended  an  invitation  to 
the  press  to  move  in  and  stay  in 
the  Capitol  Building.  The  rooms 
were  located  on  the  second  floor 
between  the  Senate  and  House 
Chambers. 

The  quarters  were  just  a  floor 
above  the  offices  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor  and  the  six  cabinet  members 
who  are  elected  every  four 
years.  A  most  convenient  spot 
for  keeping  an  eye  on  the  top 
seven  officials  who  direct  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  State  Government 

In  addition  to  the  new  sub¬ 
basement  quarters,  the  Capitol 
Press  Corps  will  loe  housed  in 
glass-boot^  during  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  The  House  booth  will  be 
on  the  floor  while  the  Senate 
will  put  the  press  in  a  glass 
booth  perched  in  the  gallery 
over  the  entrance  of  the  cham¬ 
ber. 
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Board  Takes 
Over  Duties 
Of  Editor 

Madison,  Wis. 

The  Wiscotisin  State  Journal 
has  announced  apiwintment  of 
an  editorial  Iward,  a  Sunday 
editor  and  other  staff  reali^- 
ments. 

The  lioard  will  consist  of  Pub¬ 
lisher  Don  Anderson  as  chair¬ 
man,  Managing  Editor  Law¬ 
rence  H.  Fitzpatrick,  Sanford 
Goltz,  editorial  page  editor, 
Helen  Matheson,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Fred  J.  Curran, 
night  city  editor,  John  New- 
house,  special  events  reporter, 
and  Rol)ert  C.  Bjorklund,  farm 
editor. 

The  editorial  board  members 
will  plan  editorial  policy  and 
write  e<iitorials  in  their  special 
fields  in  addition  to  their  other 
duties.  The  State  Journal  has 
been  without  an  editor  since  the 
death  of  Roy  Matson  in  Decem¬ 
ber. 

Donald  K.  Davies,  a  member 
of  the  Sunday  staff  since  1953, 
was  appoint^  Sunday  editor. 
He  will  take  over  the  work  on 
the  Sunday  edition  done  by  Miss 
Matheson,  who  will  devote  more 
time  to  women’s  news. 

Mr.  Bjorklund  was  raised 
from  farm  writer  to  farm  edi¬ 
tor.  He  also  edits  the  Wisconsin 
Farm  News,  a  monthly  supple¬ 
ment  of  the  State  Journal. 

Joseph  T.  Capossela  was  ele¬ 
vated  to  news  editor.  He  came 
to  the  State  Journal  in  1945 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  Anderson,  publisher  since 
1942,  is  president  of  the  Lee 
Newspapers  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has  been  man¬ 
aging  editor  since  1955.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  State 
Journal  staff  since  1931. 

Mr.  Goltz  was  a  political  re¬ 
porter  before  turning  to  edi¬ 
torials  in  1955. 

Mr.  Curran  has  been  night 
city  editor  since  the  State  Jour¬ 
nal  became  a  morning  paper  in 
1949. 

Mr.  Newhouse,  whose  work 
involves  reporting  in  many 
fields,  has  been  honored  for  his 
coverage  of  medical  subjects. 

Springer  in  S.  F. 

Ed  Springer,  formerly  with 
the  Portland  Oregon  Journal,  is 
now  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner.  He  was  incorrectly 
identified  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  in  E&P,  Jan.  28, 
page  61. 


Strohmeyer  Tay'or 


Stroliineyer,  Taylor 
In  Corporation  Posts 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

The  Bethlehem  Globe-Times 
has  elected  two  new  vicepresi¬ 
dents,  John  Strohmeyer  and 
Donald  S.  Taylor. 

Rolland  L.  Adams  was  re¬ 
elected  president  and  publisher 
and  B.  Ellis  Service  was  again 
chosen  as  vicepresident  and 
assistant  treasurer  of  the 
publishing  company. 

Mr.  Strohmeyer,  editor  of  the 
six-day  afternoon  daily  since 
April,  1956,  assumed  the  title  of 
vicepresident  and  editor. 

Mr.  Taylor,  who  was  formerly 
secretary  and  treasurer,  becomes 
vicepresident,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

With  the  retirement  of  C.  Fred 
Ritter  as  managing  editor  in 
January,  Lloyd  D.  Lukens  was 
given  the  title  of  news  editor, 
assuming  Mr.  Ritter’s  duties. 

Named  assistant  news  editor 
is  George  L.  Beezer,  who  joined 
the  Globe-Times  in  January, 
1958. 

James  B.  Gaffney  has  been 
named  county  editor.  He  has 
been  with  the  Globe-Times  for 
seven  years. 

• 

Acting  Editor  Named 
For  Huntsville  Times 

Huntsville,  Ala. 

Leroy  A.  Simms,  manager 
editor  of  the  Birmingham  News, 
has  been  named  interim  editor 
of  the  Huntsville  Times.  Both 
are  Newhouse  publications. 

Publisher  Jack  Langhome  of 
the  Times  said  Mr.  Simms  would 
serve  until  a  successor  has  been 
chosen  to  Will  Mickle,  who  died 
of  a  heart  attack  Jan.  29. 

Mr.  Simms  was  Birmingham 
correspondent  for  the  Associated 
Press  prior  to  becoming  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  News  two  years 
ago. 

• 

Grothe  in  New  Job 

Miami,  Fla. 

Howard  Grothe,  43,  formerly 
advertising  director  of  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  News-Post  is 
now  retail  advertising  manager 
of  the  Miami  Herald.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  William  A.  Canady,  42, 
who  was  advised  by  physicians 
to  retire  from  work  for  about  a 
year. 


New  Editor  Nameil 
For  Hanover  Sun 

Hanover,  Pa. 

With  the  retirement  of  C. 
Homer  Meredith  after  more  than 
43  years  with  the  Evening  Sun, 
Edward  H.  Wallace  has  been 
named  editor.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  staff  since  1925; 
managing  editor  since  1958. 

G.  Gordon  Strong,  president 
of  Penn-Mar  Publishing  Co.,  a 
Brush- Moore  affiliate,  also  an¬ 
nounced  these  appointments: 
William  M.  Collins,  business 
manager;  and  Lowell  Hoprich, 
production  manager.  Mr.  Collins 
came  here  in  1958  from  the 
Marion  (O.)  Star  and  Mr.  Hop- 
rich  was  transferred  from  the 
Salem  (O.)  News  as  circulation 
manager  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Meredith  joined  the  Sun 
in  1917  as  a  reporter,  coming 
from  the  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch. 
He  had  begun  work  as  a  carrier 
boy  in  1906. 

• 

Heads  Baseball  Croup 

Toronto 

Allan  Nickleson,  sports  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail,  was  elected  president 
of  the  International  League 
baseball  writers’  association  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  New  York. 
He  succeeds  Tom  Keys  of  the 
Columbus  (O.)  Citizen- Journal. 


Arthur  Ryan  Retires 
From  Editor’s  Qiair 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Arthur  Ryan,  editor  of  the 
Holyoke  Daily  Transcript-Tele¬ 
gram,  has  announced  his  retire¬ 
ment  after  nearly  53  years  with 
the  paper. 

Mr.  Ryan  came  to  the  Tran¬ 
script-Telegram  as  a  reporter 
following  his  graduation  from 
Princeton  University  in  June 
1908.  He  moved  up  to  city  edi¬ 
tor,  managing  editor,  business 
manager,  and  with  the  death  of 
his  sister,  Minnie  R.  Dwight, 
in  1957  to  editor. 

Mr.  Ryan,  76,  will  continue 
as  contributing  editor.  His 
nephew,  William  Dwight,  pub¬ 
lisher  since  the  death  of  Minnie 
R.  Dwight,  assumes  the  editor’s 
office. 

• 

Byline  Awards 

Milwaukee 

Three  alumni  of  the  Marquette 
University  College  of  Journal¬ 
ism  will  be  honored  with  the 
Byline  Award  of  the  College  at 
campus  ceremonies,  Feb.  19. 
They  are:  Leo  Kissel,  news 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Senti¬ 
nel;  Edward  S.  Kerstein, 
reporter  for  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  and  Thomas  P.  Cole¬ 
man,  administrative  assistant. 
Associated  Press,  New  York 
City. 
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ideas  for  the  new  day. 
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Shopper,  Cold  Type 
In  California  Talk 


manufacturer.  The  result  was 
the  Vanguard  Press. 


By  Campbell  Watson 

San  Francisco 

Requirements  for  reporting 
the  circulation  of  ABC  newspa¬ 
pers  with  shopping  news  affili¬ 
ates  were  discussed  in  sessions 
of  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  here  this 
week. 

Alan  Wolcott,  president  and 
managing  director  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  advised 
that  a  shopping  news  is  not 
properly  a  direct  part  of  an 
ABC  newspaper  and  is  regarded 
as  a  separate  entity. 

The  Los  Angeles  Mirror’s 
shopping  new’s  complies  with 
this  rule  by  carrying  the  words 
“The  Shopping  News”  atop  page 
one.  Inside,  the  paper  carries 
the  notation  it  is  the  Shopping 
News  —  published  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Mirror. 

These  terms  are  a  revision 
of  the  pre-publication  mockup. 
They  result  from  the  Mirror’s 
compliance  with  ABC  requests, 
Mr.  Wolcott  said. 

.4BC  statements  may  carry  a 
notation  of  the  free  distribu¬ 
tion  of  a  member.  A  70  percent 
paid  circulation  is  required  for 
membership.  Controlled  distri¬ 
bution  papers  with  a  voluntary 
pay  provision  do  not  qualify  for 
ABC  membership,  Mr.  Wolcott 
said. 

Press  as.sociations  forbid  the 
use  of  their  dispatches  in  free 
distribution  papers,  it  was  ob¬ 
served  during  discussions  of  the 
shopper  publications  launched 
by  the  Mirror  and  the  Pasadena 
Independent,  Star-News. 

Pre-Print  Pr»>fit» 

Facts  and  figures  to  show'  that 
a  newspaper  can  compete  with 
mail  deliveries  by  accepting  pre¬ 
printed  advertising  inserts  were 
given  by  Carey  Guichard,  Red¬ 
ding  Record-Searchlight. 

Business  built  under  this  sys¬ 
tem  also  has  shown  advertisers 
the  plus  value  of  advertising 
contained  in  a  new'spaper,  he 
said.  His  paper  charges  tw'o- 
thirds  of  its  lowest  retail  rate 
for  this  type  of  advertising  pro¬ 
viding  it  is  fully  imprinted  with 
the  newspaper’s  name  and  re¬ 
quires  only  hand-inserting  for 
distribution. 

Rates  are  translated  into  a 
per  copy  charge  of  3%  cents  for 
inserts  ranging  to  eight  full 
pages  in  size  for  retail  users, 
with  five  cents  for  national  ad¬ 
vertisers.  The  rate  is  five  cents 
for  retail  and  seven  cents  for 


The  association  dir.  ctors  au¬ 
thorized  the  transfer  of  Los  An- 


Cost  advantages  include  a  re-  geles  offices  to  a  Wilshire  Boule- 
duced  investment  compared  with  vard  location  and  the  shift  of 
hot  type  equipment.  This  sav-  the  publication  office  of  the  Cali- 
ings  ranges  from  25  to  50  per-  fomia  Publisher  to  the  CNPA’s 


cent,  he  estimated. 

Composition  in  his  plant  re¬ 
quires  on  the  average  from  5 


San  Francisco  office. 

A.  W.  Bramwell,  Chico  Enter¬ 
prise-Record,  w’as  elects!  presi- 


national  advertisers  using  in- 
.serts  larger  than  eight  full  or 
1()  tabloid  pages.  These  rates 
apply  to  city  zone  deliveries 
only. 

Acceptance  of  preprints  has 
provid^  a  high  percentage  of 
jrrofit  over  a  10-month  period 
now,  he  reported. 

Type’  Tr«‘nd 

A  .strong  “cold  tyjje”  trend 
appeared  during  CNPA  discus¬ 
sions. 

Warren  Brow'n,  Richmond  In¬ 
dependent,  said  the  outlay  on 
new  equipment  there  totalled 
$100,000  but  a  savings  had  l)een 
accomplished.  The  Indei>endent 
w'as  able  to  cancel  orders  for  hot 
type  linesetting  machines  and 
obtained  .some  return  from  old 
equipment  w'hich  w'as  sold.  The 
Independent  is  a  35,000-circula¬ 
tion  new'spa|>er  carrying  around 
a  million  lines  of  advertising 
monthly. 

Jack  Craemer  said  the  San 
Rafael  Independent  -  Journal’s 
transition  to  cold  type  would 
cost  no  jobs.  Cold  tjqie  w'ill  en¬ 
able  growth  w'ithout  so  heavy 
an  additional  manjwwer  Iwost 
as  required  by  hot  type,  he  said. 

Adv»*rlisors  Happy 

Both  speakers  reported  better 
service  of  a  lietter  product  to 
advertisers.  One  I-J  advertiser 
requiring  top  art  w'as  able  to 
drop  his  art  purchases  and  use 
that  money  to  double  his  sched¬ 
ule. 

An  early  start  toward  cold 
type  was  urged  by  Archie  Hicks, 
Encinitas  Dispatch.  Later  may 
be  too  late,  he  warned.  His  modi¬ 
fied  shift  enabled  considerable 
economy  in  equipment  invest¬ 
ment,  he  reported. 

Frank  Schurz,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  estimated  the 
production  savings  at  7.6  per¬ 
cent  and  the  investment  savings 
at  22  percent.  The  Tribune  has 
been  on  cold  type  three  years 
and  now  produces  all  ad  type 
by  that  method. 

The  benefits  of  cold  type  re¬ 
production  include  quality  and 
good  typography,  reported  Sta¬ 
ley  McBrayer,  publisher,  Arling¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  News-Texan. 

8- Year  Results 

Mr.  McBrayer  started  offset 
reproduction  eight  years  ago 
after  obtaining  a  press  by  desig¬ 
nating  specified  needs  to  a 


to  5(4  hours  per  page.  The  off-  dent  to  succeed  Stanley  Wake- 
.set  plate  for  two  pages  costs  field,  Oakdale  Leader.  Ralph  H. 


from  $2.50  to  $4. 


Turner,  former  UP  official  now 


Improvements  are  continuing  publisher  of  the  Temple  City 
and  the  Gavaert  Company  now  Times,  and  Harr>'  Green,  gen- 
has  a  new  plate  w’hich  closes  eral  manager  of  John  P.  Scripps 
the  time  from  copy  to  the  press  Newspapers,  were  electcxl  vice- 
to  five  minutes,  Mr.  McBrayer  presidents  with  Jack  Craemer, 
reported.  'This  is  now'  in  the  San  Rafael  Independent-Jour- 
demonstration  stage.  nal,  secretary-treasurer. 


demonstration  stage.  nal,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  process  is  readily  adapt¬ 
able  for  central  plant  operation  Ausieriiy  Planned 

in  publishing  more  than  one  .  o,tci  j  * 

u  *  j  r»  As  the  $166,875  budget  antici- 

publication,  he  suggested.  On  .  j  c  *  n 

.  u  j  pates  an  $11,000  deficit,  Presi- 

draw'ing  boards  are  presses  „  n  j  u  i 

,  .  .  •  *  ,o  1  CA  Bramw'ell  said  he  plans  to 

which  will  print  48  and  even  64  . .  ' 

'  .  j  ^  i  continue  the  austerity  program 

page  papers  at  siieeds  of  up  to  ...  ,  xt  i 

onVwio  U  U  '  of  his  predeces.sor.  No  essential 


30,000  hourly,  he  advised.  prenwes^r.  .no  t  ssenti^ 

’  •”  services  will  be  curtailed,  he 

Spliced  Mats  for  C.iilor  .stre.ssed. 

...  ,  o  r,-  There  were  722  convention 

registrants  at  the  time  the  an- 
t  nion-T ribune  stereo  superin-  ^^al  business  session  ojiened,  J. 
tendent,  h^  developed  a  $15  kit  Clinton,  San  Mateo  Times, 

which  will  enable  the  use  of  ^ted.  Mr.  Craemer’s  finan- 

sphced  mats  for  color.  His  pat-  ^  ^  showed  association 

ented  method  of  splicing  and  $102,000. 

registering  the  black  color  to  a  t-  i-  •  .u  .• 

r  j  1  .u  Earlier  in  the  convention, 

page  mat  provides  less-than-  .  t  i  j  h-  u  # 

'  ,  rri.  •  Jorge  Zavas,  exiled  publisher  of 

page  color  copy.  There  is  a  sav- 


f  j  1  Earlier  in  the  convention, 

page  mat  provides  less-than-  .  t  i  j  h-  u  # 

'  ,  rri.  •  Jorge  Zavas,  exiled  publisher  of 

page  color  copv.  There  is  a  sav-  ,  i  i  j  / 

;  ,  .1.  i  1-  the  Havana  A  ranrc,  pleaded  for 

mgs  from  the  fact  no  fifth  cvlin-  i  •  r  _  .•  u  i 

,  ”  .  ,  j  •  improveil  information  channels 

der  IS  needed.  ,  i  .  a  j 

.  betw'een  Latin  America  and  the 
The  U-T  has  been  w'orking  y  g 

on  a  different  method  for  more  rr, "  .  ,  .  „  .  .  •  *  _ 

..  .11  The  establishment  of  an  inter- 

than  a  year  and  w'lll  announce  *  ■  c 

..  .  .  .1  .  xtta  a  ^  American  information  agency  is 


this  at  the  ANPA  Conference 
in  June,  stated  John  Phillips, 


American  information  agency  is 
necessarj'  lest  that  understand¬ 
ing  W'hich  has  been  built  be- 


assistant  to  the  production  man-  .  .u  xt  _ai.  a  ™ 

'  tween  the  North  American  areas 

.r-  ,  XT  severed,  he  declared. 

The  Copley  Newspapers  of  ^  ^ 

San  Diego  are  now  using  an  ^ayas  urged  U.  S.  newspa- 

improved  w'eighing  method  to  .  • ,  ■J'.,. 

j  '  .  .  ^  .  ,  ,,  pers  to  provide  more  news  about 

detect  inaccuracies  in  bundle  i  I  •  u  .u  i... 

A  XA  nu  n-  -J  m-  j  Latin  America.  This  .should  be 
counts.  Mr  Phillips  .said  Tied  ^  continual  basis  and  not  be 
bundles  will  be  jested  and  imixirtant 

thOlY*  tAQlAAY*  HvaH  With  I^H  .  ?  -  * 


their  cover  pajier  dyed  with  red 
if  the  count  is  off  by  a  single 
paper.  The  machine  is  so  w'ell 
adjusted  it  w'ill  even  determine 
w'hen  a  single  insert  has  been 
left  out  of  a  Sunday  edition. 


new's  developments,  he  sug¬ 
gested. 

(ales  Miami  Series 
In  a  tribute  to  the  Miami  Her- 


A  faster  re-perforator  has  Mr.  Zayas  described  a  Her- 


been  dev'eloped  by  Fairchild,  Mr. 
Phillips  said.  This  is  expected 


aid  series  on  joint  problems  of 
Latin  America  as  “one  of  the 


to  prove  the  solution  of  the  most  jxisitiv'e  realizations  of  our 
U-T’s  mov'e  to  speed  up  the  profession.” 
tape-feeding  of  its  Teletypeset-  The  articles  w'ere  w'ritten  by 
ters.  The  allotter  .svstem  is  used  the  w'riters  for  newspapers 


greater 


throughout  Latin  America,  and 


needed  now'  that  late-model  line-  for  that  reason  w'ere  more  im- 


casting  machines  are  in  use.  jxirtant  than  the  invention  of 
Proiesi  on  Cuba  the  linecasting  machine  or  the 

rotary'  press,  he  explained. 

Cuba’s  suppression  of  its  free  that  future  day  when  we 

press  was  condemned  in  a  mem-  ^^le  to  have  a  Russian  news- 

T  ^  man  write  about  Hungary  in  an 

the  CNPA  convention,  .  .  . 

Then  CNPA  extended  greet-  American  newspaper,  and  an 

American  newsman  w'rite  about 


ings  to  Mexico  by  accepting  an 
invitation  to  visit  Baja  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  a  three-day  tour  of 
three  cities  late  in  May. 


Cuba  in  a  Russian  new'spaper, 
w'e  W'ill  have  achieved  perma¬ 
nent  world  peace,”  he  declared. 
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FOUR  IN  HAND — Gibson  Newspapers  oi  Vallejo,  Calif.,  won  lout 
awards  in  the  California-Nevada  Associated  Press  Competition.  Hold¬ 
ing  the  trophies  (from  left  to  right)  are:  Dave  Beronio,  sports  editor; 
Gordon  Shaffer,  photographer;  Wyman  Riley,  managing  editor;  and 
Dick  Payne,  assistant  to  the  publisher. 


Gannett  Gets 
FuU  Station 
In  TV  Trade 

RocHESTEai,  N.  Y. 

Rochester’s  three  television 
stations  would  be  consolidated 
into  two,  both  under  local  spon¬ 
sorship,  through  an  agreement 
signed  Feb.  6  by  Paul  Miller, 
president  of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.; 
David  C.  Moore  of  New  York, 
president  of  Transcontinent 
Television  Corp.,  and  Er\’in  F, 
Lyke,  president  of  Veterans 
Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc. 

Subject  to  approval  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission,  WHEC  (Gannett) 
would  operate  Channel  10  full¬ 
time  and  WVET  would  use 
Channel  5  fulltime.  These  two 
stations  have  been  operating 
Channel  10  under  a  share-time 
arrangement  since  Nov.  1,  1953. 

Transcontinent,  which  has 
been  operating  W  ROC-TV  on 
Channel  5,  would  leave  the 
Rochester  television  field. 
WROC-FM  radio  is  not  involved 
in  the  deal,  it  was  announced. 

The  net  effect  of  the  triangu¬ 
lar  transaction  is  the  sale  of 
WROC-TV  to  WVET-TV  for 
$6,500,000  and  purchase  of 
WVET’s  interests  in  Channel  10 
by  WHEC  for  $3,817,500.  The 
transaction  was  negotiated  by 
Vincent  J.  Manno  and  Howard 
E.  Stark,  New  York  bi’okers. 

The  two  stations  would  own 
half-shares  of  the  Pinnacle  Hill 
property  and  television  tower  in 
the  edge  of  Rochester.  This  is 
now  owned  by  WROC-TV,  and 
the  other  two  stations  have  been 
leasing  rights  to  transmit  from 
it. 

WVET  would  become  owner 
of  Radio  City,  sendng  as 
WROC’s  headquai'ters.  WHEC- 
TV  would  become  sole  owner  of 
the  transmitter  it  now  shares 
with  WVET-TV.  Radio  stations 
WHAM  and  WHFM,  tenants  in 
the  Radio  City  property,  are  not 
involved  in  the  deal. 

.4rhieving  Their  Goal 

In  a  joint  statement,  Lowell 
H.  MacMillan,  general  manager 
of  WHEC,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Mr.  Lyke, 
president  of  Veterans  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  Inc.,  said: 

“For  some  time  we  have  both 
been  interested  in  expanding 
our  television  operations  to  full 
time  in  Rochester,  We  are  de¬ 
lighted  with  this  opportunity  to 
achieve  our  goal.” 

Mr.  Moore,  of  Transcontinent, 
said:  “The  decision  to  sell 
WROC-TV  grows  out  of  Trans- 


diversify  its  holdings  geograph¬ 
ically.” 

Transcontinent  also  ojierates 
stations  WGR  (TV,AM,FM,), 
Buffalo;  KFMB  (TV,AM,FM), 
San  Diego;  WDAF  (TV,AM), 
Kansas  City;  WNEF  (UHF 
television),  in  Scranton  and 
Wilkes-Bame,  Pa.,  and  KERC 
(TV)  Bakersfield,  Calif. 

WHEC,  Inc.,  has  operated 
WHEC  radio  since  1925  in 
Rochester.  It  is  a  basic  affiliate 
of  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem, 

Veterans  Broa<lcasting  was 
formed  in  1946  by  a  group  of 
World  War  II  veterans  inter¬ 
ested  in,  or  employed  in,  broad¬ 
casting.  WVET  radio  is  affili¬ 
ated  with  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  Veterans  also  owns  73.71 
per  cent  of  KTVE-TV,  ser\'ing 
El  Dorado,  Ark.,  and  Monroe, 
La. 

Rochester’s  Channel  5  tele¬ 
vision  became  operative  in  1949 
under  the  ownership  of  Strom- 
berg-Carlson  Co. 


Gratitude  in  Mink 

Toronto 

Mar>'  James  of  the  Toronto 
(ilobe  and  Mail,  beginning  semi- 
retirement  after  40  years  of  re¬ 
porting  general  news  and  wom¬ 
en’s  groups’  activities,  was  given 
a  testimonial  dinner  Jan.  19.  It 
was  sponsored  by  women’s  or¬ 
ganizations.  She  was  given  a 
silver  grey  mink  stole. 


Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

The  New  Jersey  Legislature 
has  voted  to  reapportion  its  60 
Assembly  seats,  a  direct  result 
of  a  suit  brought  by  the  Asbury 
Park  Press. 

The  Legislature  acted  in  an 
11th  hour  move  Feb.  1  just 
before  the  New  Jersey  Supreme 
Court  was  to  hand  down  a 
decision  which  was  expected  to 
direct  the  Assembly  to  reappor¬ 
tion  its  membership. 

The  fact  that  the  Assembly — 
which  previously  blocked  reap¬ 
portionment — acted  only  hours 
before  the  court’s  decision  was 
due,  and  then  under  emergency 
rules,  left  no  doubt  the  Press 
had  brought  the  issue  to  a  head. 

In  at  least  a  score  of  previous 
cases  scattered  over  the  years 
and  across  the  country,  high 
courts  had  dismissed  such  suits 
on  the  theory  the  problem  was  a 
political  one  which  could  be 
decided  only  by  the  legislative 
branch  of  government. 

The  Press  had  argued  that 
the  Legislature  was  obligated  by 


Winston-Salem  Paper 
Takes  Service  Award 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

First  prize  in  the  Community 
Serv'ice  competition  among 
North  Carolina  newspapers  was 
awarded  Feb.  2  to  the  Winston- 
Saleyn  Journal,  with  the  Forest 
City  Courier  and  Washington 
Daily  News  in  second  and  third 
places,  respectively. 

Other  first  prize  winners 
were: 

Editorials — Herbert  O’Keef, 
Raleigh  Times;  and  James  F. 
Hurley,  III,  Salisbury  Post. 


apportion  its  Assembly  seats 
after  each  Federal  Census.  By 
failing  to  act  on  this  constitu¬ 
tional  mandate,  since  1940,  the 
Press  said,  several  counties  were 
deprived  of  their  rightful 
representation  in  the  Assembly. 

“The  Press  is  proud  of  its 
tradition  of  striving  for  the 
public  interest,”  said  Wayne  D. 
McMurray,  editor,  and  Ernest 
W.  Lass,  publisher.  “It  conceives 
it  to  be  its  duty  to  keep  the 
public  informed  and  to  act  as  its 
collective  voice.  When  the  con¬ 
stitutional  rights,  or  any  other 
rights  of  the  public  are  in¬ 
fringed,  the  Press  deems  it  to  be 
its  task  to  bring  influence  to 
bear  to  see  that  those  rights  are 
respected.  In  the  present  reap¬ 
portionment  case,  where  recreant 
legislatures  had  repeatedly 
ignored  the  rights  of  their 
constituents,  the  Press  deemed 
it  a  newspaper’s  duty  to  do 
something  about  it.” 

Many  state  and  county  officials 
lauded  the  Press  for  its  action 
in  initiating  the  reapportion- 


Features — Lee  Winter,  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer;  and  A.shley  B. 
Futrell,  Washington  Niws. 

Photography— Jeep  Hunter, 
Charlotte  News;  and  Stuart 
Savage,  Greenville  Daily  Reflec¬ 
tor. 

Sports — Dick  Pierce,  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer;  and  Kinnon 
McLamb,  Goldsboro  News- 
Argus. 

Spot  reporting — Bob  Lynch, 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer; 
and  Doyle  Howard,  Wilmington 
Star. 

Weekly  Winners 

Winners  in  the  weekly  cate¬ 
gories  were:  Advertising- 
Mount  Holly  News;  features— 
Mount  Holly  News;  local  news— 
Nashville  Graphic;  editorials— 
Southern  Pines  Pilot;  photog¬ 
raphy — Hillsboro  News;  Semi¬ 
weeklies:  Advertising  —  Chapel 
Hill  Weekly;  features — Chapel 
Hill  Weekly;  local  news — Elkin 
Tribune;  editorials — Chapel  Hill 
Weekly;  photography — Ashe- 
boro  Courier  Tribune. 

• 

Editors  Share  $1,000 
For  Business  Ideas 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

For  their  ideas  to  improve 
West  Virginia’s  economy,  six 
newspapermen  will  share  in 
$1,000  prizes  given  by  the  West 
Virginia  Coal  Association. 

The  winners :  Dailies — Wen¬ 
dell  S.  Reynolds,  Huntington 
Advertiser;  J.  D.  Maurice, 
Charleston  Daily  Mail;  Monroe 
Worthington,  Wheeling  Neve 
Register;  weeklies — William  E. 
Canterbury,  Wayne  County 
News;  Luther  R.  Jones,  Coal 
Valley  News;  and  R.  H.  Ralston, 
Buckhannon  Record. 

The  coal  management  group 
has  announced  it  will  try  to  get 
the  editors  to  appear  before 
government  bodies  to  express 


New  Jersey  Legislature 
Bows  to  Press  ‘Mandate’ 


continent’s  oft-stated  policy  to  the  New  Jersey  Constitution  to  ment. 
76 


their  ideas. 
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Bid  to  Stack 
NLRB  Seen 
^4^  By  Senator 


Chicago’s  American 
News  Office  Moves 


San  Francisco 
Waminj?  of  a  possible  move 
to  “stack”  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  was  sounded  by 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater  in  ad¬ 
dressing:  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  Bureau  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  here  this  week. 

Such  action  would  affect  news¬ 
papers  along  with  all  other  busi¬ 
nesses,  Senator  Goldwater  told 
the  bureau’s  members  from  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  Arizona  and  Nevada. 

Elwood  Williams,  Pasadena 
Independent,  Star-News,  pre¬ 
sided.  He  was  reelected  presi¬ 
dent  with  Charles  H.  Stout, 
Reno  Newspapers,  vicepresident, 
and  Deane  Funk,  Santa  Monica 
Outlook,  secretary  -  treasurer. 
Howard  A.  Looney  continues  as 
executive  vicepresident. 

Senator  Goldwater’s  forecast 
that  NLRB  revision  could  hap¬ 
pen  during  this  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  was  included  in  his  mes¬ 
sage  outlining  plans  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  broad,  new  labor  pro¬ 
gram.  His  proposals  include 
measures  to  prohibit  those  poli¬ 
cies  by  which  labor  unions  can 
arbitrarily  exclude  some  quali¬ 
fied  workers  from  membership 
and  thus  deny  them  jobs. 

He  also  seeks  to  stop  the  in¬ 
discriminate  use  of  union  funds 
for  political  purposes  without 
the  consent  of  members  and  to 
provide  new  safeguards  against 
violence  in  labor  disputes. 

Another  objective  is  to 
strengthen  the  Bill  of  Rights’ 
provision  of  the  Landrum-Grif- 
fith  Act  to  permit  a  secret  strike 
ballot  on  the  petition  of  30  per¬ 
cent  of  affected  employes. 

Mr.  Collins,  and  his  wife,  Richard  Morrish,  assistant  to 
Beulah,  who  writes  a  syndicated  the  publisher  of  the  Portland 
column,  “Spousekeeping,”  under  Oregonian,  said  he  did  not  be- 
the  byline  of  Katy  P.  Collins,  Heve  the  Portland  situation  will 
will  leave  March  1  for  a  trip  be  changed  with  the  advent  of 
to  Europe.  Mr.  Collins  will  visit  daily  publication  of  the  union- 
the  Daily  News  Foreign  Serv-  sponsored  Portland  Reporter. 
ice’s  bureaus.  Newsnaner  executives  annear 


Collins  Stanton 

Collins  Moves  Up 
To  Executive  Ed 


in^,  which  formerly  housed  the  autonomous  enterprise,  with  our  Chicago 

Tribune  Company  s  radio  and  own  offices,  our  own  staff,  and  Promotion  of  Thomas  H,  Col- 
television  stations,  WGN  and  our  own  policies,”  said  Stuart  lins  to  executive  editor  of  the 
WGN-TV’  _und  the  eight-story  List,  publisher  of  the  American.  Chicago  Daily  News  and  nam- 
building  adjoining  it  to  the  East  The  week-end  mov'e,  which  es-  log  of  John  Stanton  as  manag- 
in  Tribune  Square.  Target  date  tablished  the  American’s  edito-  ing  editor  were  announced  this 
for  complete  removal  of  all  de-  j-ial  staff  in  temporary  but  care-  week  by  Marshall  Field  Jr., 
partments  from  their  present  lo-  fully  designed  quarters  on  the  president  and  publisher  of  the 
cation  at  326  W.  Madison  St.,  third  floor  of  the  reconstructed  Daily  News  and  Chicago  Sun- 
to  the  American  s  new  building  building,  was  made  without  the  Times. 

is  April  20.  paper  missing  a  single  edition.  The  promotions  followed  an- 

New  Kdiior  in  C.liaree  editorial  staff  later  will  nouncement  of  the  pending  res- 

move  to  larger  jiermanent  quar-  ignation  of  Basil  L.  Walters 
Heading  the  American’s  edi-  ters  on  the  fifth  floor  which  will  as  editor  of  the  Daily  News, 
torial  operations  this  week  were  also  house  the  newspaper’s  pho-  effective  June  1.  (E&P,  Feb.  4, 
Lloyd  Wendt,  formerly  Sunday  tographic  laboratories  and  ref-  page  15). 

editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  erence  room.  Mr.  Collins  has  been  a  mem- 

sister  paper  of  the  American,  as  The  temporary  newsroom  is  ber  of  the  News  staff  since  1942, 
editor;  and  Richard  Hainey,  completely  air  conditioned,  fea-  serving  successively  as  feature 
formerly  assistant  neighborhood  tures  acoustical  ceilings,  re-  editor  and  assistant  managing 
news  editor  of  the  Tribune,  who  cessed  lighting,  vinyl  flooring,  editor.  He  was  named  managing 
has  succeeded  E.  P.  Doyle  as  and  under-floor  tunnels  for  all  editor  in  January  1960,  upon 
executive  editor.  (E&P.  Feb.  4,  electrical  and  telephone  wiring,  the  retirement  of  Everett  Nor- 
page  15).  A  separate  sound-proofed  room  lander.  He  is  a  member  of  the 

They,  with  Luke  P.  Carroll,  houses  .30  teletypes  for  incom-  executive  committee  and  man¬ 
managing  editor,  direct  the  edi-  ing  news,  and  a  pneumatic  tube  agement  board  of  the  News.  He 
torial  department  of  the  Ameri-  system  speeds  copy  from  the  began  newspaper  work  as  a  re- 
CM,  whose  production  opera-  newsroom  to  the  composing  porter  for  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
tions  were  moved  to  the  Tribune  room.  New  desks  and  chairs  Journal  and  later  worked  for 
plant  in  July  1959,  as  a  joint  complete  the  housing  arrange-  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
printing  arrangement  under  ments  for  the  editorial  depart-  Journal. 

ownership  of  the  Tribune  Com-  ment.  In  the  past,  news  copy  Mr.  Stanton  joined  the  News 
Pany-  was  tubed  directly  from  the  in  1945  as  a  copy  editor,  com- 

E.\ecutives  of  both  newspa-  American’s  West  Madison  ing  from  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
pers  emphasized  that  although  Street  building  to  the  Tribune’s  Press.  He  became  assistant  chief 
the  two  sister  publications  —  composing  room.  of  the  copy  desk,  night  news 


NEW  HOME  &  NEW  TEAM — Stuart  List  (left)  Chicago's  American 
publisher,  confers  with  new  editorial  team  in  charge  as  American's  edi¬ 
torial  department  moves  into  new  home  in  Tribune  Square.  Shown  with 
Mr.  List  are,  I  to  r,  Lloyd  Wendt,  editor;  Luke  P.  Carroll,  managing 
editor;  and  Richard  Hainey,  executive  editor. 
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Murdock 

(Continued  from  pope  7) 


Back  in  Wichita,  Marcellus 
Murdock  became  manaRinp  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Eagle  in  1903,  which 
also  was  the  year  his  older 
brother  and  associate  on  the  pa- 
l)er,  Victor,  was  elected  to  Con¬ 
gress. 

Evei*y  young  newspaper  man 
has  the  urge  for  at  least  one 
cnisade  flowing  in  his  veins  and 
crying  for  attention  until  it  is 
forthcoming.  The  Eagle’s  new 
managing  editor  was  no  excep¬ 
tion. 

Wichita  then  was  not  exactly 
a  ])lace  of  purity.  Open  saloons 
flourished  and  Wichita  recog¬ 
nized  no  laws  written  in  Tojieka 
—  or  elsewhere. 

Despite  widespread  public  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  sinful  status  quo 
and  against  the  advice  of  his 
father,  a  cnisade  was  launched 
by  Managing  Editor  Mui-dock 
after  something  came  to  notice 
which  offended  his  .sensibilities 
and  wounded  his  civic  pride. 

It  was  the  operation  of  a 
bawdy  house  in  the  basement  of 
Wichita’s  city  hall.  The  Eagle 
forthwith  decreed  that  the  chief 
of  police  had  to  go.  Its  manag¬ 
ing  editor  launched  a  campaign 
that  was  full  of  Imth  logic  and 
vigor,  with  perhaps  a  dash  of 
vinegar  thrown  in.  There  was  no 
immediate  results.  The  crusade 
was  threatened  with  failure,  and 
failure  of  a  dismal  sort,  too. 


Bold  Investment 
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February  26-28 
^1  available  at  Drake  for 
^  PRIVATE  CONFERENCE 

M  Your  Confidence  Hetpected 

I  TE  3-3018 

1  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

I  1805  McDonald  lane 


NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE. 


new'spaper  man  who  had  started  jileted  on  neutral  ground,  in  a  4iiiarillu  Editor  Wiiift 
it  all.  Denver  hotel,  and  the  Beacon  jjv|  p  .  f  j. 

With  retirement  of  an  uncle  was  consolidated  under  Murdock  rnz€*  lor  hxpose 

who  had  handled  the  business  ownership  with  the  publication  Ai’.stin  Tex 

end  of  the  paper,  the  name  of  with  which  it  had  competed  so  Thomas  Hazzard  Thompson 
Mai-cellus  M.  Murdock  went  on  haid  and  for  so  long.  TTiis  was  editor  of  the  AmnrUlo  Globe 
the  Eagles  masthead  as  its  pub-  in  August  of  19f>0.  Tifne^  received  the  $1000 

Hour  ..f  Triumph  Sweepstake,  Awol-.l 

to  this  day.  Au.stin  Headliners  Club,  for  his 

Wichita  then  had  a  population  Jt  was  ]Marcellus  Muidock’s  exposure  of  bizarre  operations 
of  47,000  plus,  if  saloonkeepers  hour  of  triumph,  although  he  re-  which  led  to  a  legislative  investi- 
and  visiting  cowhands  were  in-  ealls  it  now  as  he  talked  about  gation,  changes  in  public  office 
eluded  in  the  count.  ^larcellus  then  —  wnth  complete  mod-  and  court  proceedings. 

Murdock  managed  a  $75,000  gsty  and  in  a  vein  which  places  Rhea  Howard,  publisher  of 
loan  to  erect  a  new' building.  His  the  role  of  the  Eagle,  as  an  in-  the  Wichita  Fall.<!  Times  and 

father  took  a  dim  view  of  the  stitution.  ahead  of  the  leader-  Record  News,  was  selected  as 

ti-imsaction.  ship  he  has  contributed  as  its  Texas’  Newspaper  Publisher  of 

Time  moved  on  m  Wichita  publi.sher.  the  Year, 

journalism,  and  the  newspaper  Nonetheless  his  patience  and  a  dozen  Texas  newswTiters 
held  .settled  down  to  spirited  fortitude  had  prevailed,  his  te-  -md  photographers  received 
competition  betw^n  the  morn-  nacity  had  been  rewarded  and  awards  amounting  to  $3,250 

mg  Eagle,  published  by  Marcel-  the  fight  he  had  waged  for  re-  Three  of  the  top  prizes  went  to 


lus  Murdock,  and  the  evening  sponsible  joui-nalism  was  at  a  staff  members  of  the  Houston 
Bcacim  whose  publisher  was  succe.ssful  end,  with  a  new  chap-  Po.sf:  Harold  Scarlett,  Louis  M 
Henry  J.  Allen.  _  .  _  .  » 


Carefully  husbanding  the  ita  under  his  guidance. 


ter  ready  to  be  opened  in  Wich-  ^,^^5  ^wen  Johnson. 


Eagle’s  resources  and  convinced  Philosophically  he  accepted  the  «  ”«'tn 

there  was  merit  in  the  slogan  competition,  and  calls  the  coming  ‘ZT'.  JJS  LT  e  ^ 
that  evening  hours  are  reading  of  the  Levands  to  Wichita  as  the  IZr,  7  ev 

houi-s,  Marcellus  Murdock  de-  most  fortunate  experience  that  w  .  r  /  ’ 

cided  upon  an  evening  edition  ever  came  to  him.  cl  ^  1 

for  the  Eagle.  To  put  it  in  his  own  words-  ^  I  , 

In  1928,  Heni-y  Allen  decided  “It  caused  the  brain  of  Marcellus  i  °  ^  -“‘‘t 

to  retire  from  the  newspaper  Murdock  to  operate  at  its  full  tn 

business  and  sold  the  Beacon  to  capacity;  whatever  was  there,  Premia  ' 

the  Levand  brothers,  then  pub-  full  test.”  For  certain,  » 

lishinir  a  mominfir  nauer  in  St.  special  citation  was  pre- 


Blair  Justice,  Fort  H’orffc 


lishing  a  moiTiing  paper  in  St.  outside  observers  would  agree 


Joseph,  Mo. 


■sented  the  Houston  Chronicle 


‘Gold  Rush’  Joumulism  .  . 

vigilance  in  those  tumultuous  ^ 

The  Levands  introduced  a  years  in  Wichita.  „  L-l  1  1  \t 

brand  of  “gold  I'ush”  journalism  The  Eagle  enterprises  today  StOPKlIOHiers  V Ote 
to  Wichita  and  to  Kansas  that  embrace  not  only  two  daily  new's-  To  Continue  Project 
surpassed  anything  even  wit-  papers  with  a  circulation  exceed-  p 

nessed  in  Denver’s  gaudiest  ing  200,000,  and  a  Sunday  edi-  , ,  , ,  PHOENIX, 


there  was  room  for  nothing  but  f^^.  ^  performance  covering 
mental  alertness  and  unceasing  jut^^ration. 


Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Stockholders  of  Arizona  News- 


Finally,  striking  with  all  the 
force  of  a  Kansas  thunderetorm, 
came  unexpected  good  new's.  On 
the  quiet  and  without  the  Ea¬ 
gle’s  know'ledge,  a  federal  grand 
jury  had  been  looking  into  other 
activities  of  the  chief.  It  in¬ 
dicted  him  for  postoffice  reb- 
bery,  of  all  things.  The  Eagle 
got  the  credit  for  removing  a 
rascal  from  public  officq  and  the 
kind  hand  of  fate  w'rapped 
the  mantle  of  success  about  the 


day.s.  tion  circulating  throughout  the 

No  holds  were  barred,  and  state  and  in  neighboring  Okla- 
new  ones  were  invented.  The  homa,  but  also  a  commercial  construction  of  a 

Levands  made  it  clear  from  the  printing  plant,  an  engraving  ^'^\*ding  for  the  proposed 
day  of  their  landing  that  there  company  and  a  half  interest  in  Journal. 

was  not  room  in  Wichita  for  radio  station  KFH  in  Wichita. 

two  newspapers.  All  of  them  have  profited  from  2,100 

The  Beacon  did  take  the  lead  the  sound  business  philosophies  stockholders  who  voted  m  a  ma. 
in  some  phases  of  the  Wichita  ^nd  practices  of  the  man  who  so  referendum  were  m  favor  of 
newspaper  field,  but  the  new  long  has  been  actively  in  charge.  Proceeding  with  construction.  He 
competitors  had  miscalculated  ^nd  indeed  from  the  calm,  un-  3 has  so  d 

the  tough  fiber,  the  fierce  deter-  ruffled  personal  philosophy  that  $1,000,000  in  stock  to 

mination  which  lay  beneath  the  ijpcn  dominant  throughout  persons, 

peaceful  extenor  of  the  man 


they  had  vowed  to  “run  out  of 
town.” 


He  is  here  today  as  “The  Man 
Who  Did  Not  Run,”  and  in  that 


The  rivalipr  "’as  ^  bitter  one  gpjrit  and  in  acknowledgement 
and  extended  over  three  decades,  accomplishments,  we 


Comics  Report 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


plus  two  yeare.  There  was  no  ^ 

peace  in  Wichita;  instead.  It  was  Founds-  ^  "“r  ^i! 

all-out  war  m  which  printer  s  Journal-  strip  ended,”  7.5% ;  unfnendly 

ink  flowed  freely  m  the  streets.  ...  relations,  5.1%, 

nT!  ,  _ 1 _  isiic  .nerii.  _ : _ v.ienan. 


ink  flowed  freely  in  the  streets,  Merit  relations,  5.1%, 

Wichita  pushed  out  its  bor-  *  '  ,  Cartoonists’  incomes?  $15,000- 

ders  at  a  fantastic  pace,  with  r'l  *  $25,000  annually,  29.4% ;  $25,- 

the  mushrooming  of  the  aircraft  s  1.108111^  000-$50,000,  1  7.7  %;  $75,000- 

industry.  But  something  had  to  Milton-Freevvater,  Ore.  $100,000,  2% ;  $100,000-$150,- 

give  when  the  harsh  laws  of  The  Milton-Freewater  Eagle-  000,  2% ;  more  than  $150,000, 
newspaper  economics  caught  up  Times  went  out  of  existence  4^4. 

with  the  situation  and  the  city’s  recently  with  the  sale  of  its  What  about  the  future  of  the 
rapid  expansion  was  momentar-  equipment  at  a  sheriff’s  sale.  American  comic  strip?  Future 
ily  halted.  The  Milton-Freewater  Valley  is  bleak,  30.2% ;  is  bright  or  will 

The  inevitable  happened.  Re-  Herald  has  purchased  the  files  stay  bright,  20.7%;  future  is 
spending  to  overtures  from  a  which  go  back  to  1887  and  the  challenging,  17%. 
third  party,  the  Eagle  began  dateline  which  has  been  incor-  Dr.  White  said  he  is  inter- 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  porated  into  Valley  Herald  viewing  1,000  children  on  comics 
the  Beacon.  They  were  com-  masthead.  and  will  report  in  September. 
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Odhams  Rejects 
Mirror’s  Offer 

London 

Roy  Thomson,  publisher  of 
newspaiH-rs  in  Canada,  the 
Unit^  States,  Great  Britain 
and  Nigeria,  remained  in  the 
picture  alone  this  week  as  the 
bidder  for  the  Odhams  Press 
newspajier  and  magazine  em¬ 
pire. 

Directors  of  Odhams  rejected 
the  takeover  hid  of  the  Daily 
Mirror  group  which  was  equiva¬ 
lent  to  $92  million.  The  pre¬ 
viously  announced  agreement 
for  merger  of  Odhams  into  the 
Thomson  organization  continued 
to  be  of  concern  in  Parliament 
but  the  government  delayed  tak¬ 
ing  any  action  that  might  .set 
off  a  full-.scale  press  inquiry. 

Meanwhile,  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,  owned  by  Lord  Camrose, 
brought  out  its  long-planned 
Sunday  edition  of  28  pages.  The 
display  advertising  rate  was 
posted  as  10  jwunds  per  single 
column  inch.  The  first  press  run 
was  a  half  million  copies.  It’s 
the  first  national  newspaper  to 
be  launched  in  40  years. 

• 

Woman  Wins  Equal  Pay 
Claim  in  (^lifornia 

San  Francisco 
A  w'oman  publicity  writer’s 
claim  for  a  pay  check  equal  in 
size  to  that  of  her  male 
colleagues  has  been  upheld  by 
the  California  Division  of 
Industrial  Welfare. 

The  ruling  issued  under  a 
1949  California  law  grants  Mrs. 
Marjorie  Beech  Freeman  $430, 
the  pay  differential  for  the  two 
months  she  was  employed  by  the 
Bank  of  America. 

Mrs.  Freeman  already  had 
quit  her  job  to  go  to  Australia 
when  the  ruling  was  announced. 
The  Bank  has  15  days  to  reply 
to  the  action.  She  is  the  twelfth 
woman  to  seek  pay  equality 
under  the  law,  and  the  first  to 
win  a  decision  from  the  State 
bureau. 

• 

Collefse  Job  Hunt 

Boston 

A  College  Placement  Section 
dealing  with  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  competition  among 
major  industries  for  seniors  and 
graduate  students  will  be 
published  in  the  Bouton  Sunday 
Herald,  Feb.  12. 

• 

Correction  on  Price 

An  item  in  E&P,  Feb.  4,  page 
35,  referring  to  $80-a-ton  news¬ 
print  from  a  de-inking  mill  of 
the  Garden  State  Paper  Co. 
stated  the  production  cost,  not 
the  sales  price. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


"  "  - =  I  ■  = 

ANNOUNCEMENTS  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


NOR-niERN  NEW  ENGLAND  WEEK- 
LY — First  time  oiTered.  2.500  circ. 
Unoi>iH)8ed.  No  mechanical  or  labor 
worries.  PuhliKher  makes  $140  week. 
$50,000.  half  down,  balance  easily  met 
from  current  $25,000  Kross.  Owner 
entering  claily  held.  Box  916.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Legal  Notice 


Pursuant  to  the  CSiarter  and  By-Laws, 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  THE  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
CX)MPANY.  INC.  will  bo  held  in  the 
oflicee  of  the  ('ompeny.  Suite  1700 
Times  Tower.  1475  Broadway,  New 
York  .76,  N.  Y.  at  11:00  a.m.,  on  Fri¬ 
day,  February  24,  1961,  for  the  trans¬ 
action  of  such  business  as  may  lesaily 
come  before  the  meetine. 

Jerome  H.  Walker 

January  30,  1961  Secretary 


Newspaper  Brokers 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


FLORIDA  Newspaper  Properties 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY— P.  O.  Box  431 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspapers — it’s  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  i>ersonal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Me.  Pleasant,  Mich. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


CALIFORNIA  RURAL 
EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
newspaper,  exceptionally  fine  plant, 
steady  growth,  isolation  from  competi¬ 
tion.  Operating  profit  $21,000.  I)own 
payment  $25,000.  Jos.  A.  Snyder,  News¬ 
paper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.. 
Anaheim.  Calif. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  OR  SELL  THAT 
Newspaper,  let  me  tell  you  what  it 
is  really  worth.  Nationally  recognized; 
fair,  realistic  fees. 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  Appraiser 
502  N.  2nd  Ave.  Norton,  Kansas 

CAPITAL  GAINS  OPPORTUNITY—  I 
Texas  County  Seat  weekly;  can  l>e  I 
developed  for  big  capital  gain.  Exclu-  | 
sive.  only  i>aper  in  county.  If  you've  I 
got  $10M  and  newspaper  experience, 
don’t  pass  this  one  up!  Grossing  $25M 
now — should  l>e  $40M.  Priced  at  iiresent 
gross.  Bert  C.  Carlyle,  Media  Broker, 
Box  425,  Fairbury.  Neb. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT  IN  CALIF., 
Oregon,  Wash.  7  Vernon  V.  Paine,  with 
L.  H.  Paine.  P.O.  Box  265,  Upland, 
Calif. 


Investment  Oppttrtunities 


lO'/r  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPER’S 
I  STOCK  AND  5'/<-  INTEREST 
FOR  $.50.(00  INVESTMENT 
Twin  weeklies  in  exceptional  market 
(Cullman.  Alabama: ,  going  daily  this 
year.  $50,000  ailditionni  capital  desire<l. 
I  To  l>e  secured  liy  first  mtirtgage.  amor- 
;  tized  in  10  years.  E.\|>erienced.  re- 
siKinsible  management.  Write  or  call 
I  Jay  Thorton.  Box  431,  Haleyville,  Ala- 
l>ama.  Phone  HUnter  6-2219. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Features  Wanted 


GROWING  NEW  SYNDICATE  invites 
ttubmission  of  comic  strips  and  panels. 
Enclose  stamiied.  self-addressed  enve¬ 
lope.  Box  H96,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
CO..  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6368 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif. 


YOU  CAN’T  beat  midwest  newspapers 
for  stability.  HERMAN  KOCH.  2923 
Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City.  Iowa. 


★  TOP  PRICE!  FAST  ACTION  I  ★ 
H.  K.  Simon  Company 
Pelham.  New  York 


SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
^rvice.  Box  3132.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


NEWSPAPER  APRAISAlJs  for  all 
punmses.  Newspaiwr  Service  Co..  Inc.. 
408  S.  Bonita  Dr.,  Panama  City.  Fla. 


WE  KNOW  CALIF.  AND  ARIZONA  , 
newspapers — and  they  know  us!  If  | 
you  want  to  buy  a  California  or  Arizona  i 
newspaper  proiierty,  let  us  show  you  ■ 
how  our  (lersonal  service  o|>erate8. 
GABBERT  &  HANCOCK 
3709-B  Arlington  Avenue 
Riverside  California  | 


DEAN  SELLERS  SELL  ARIZONA 
and  Southwest  Newspaiarrs,  625  E. 
Main,  Mesa,  Ariz..  with  Cummins 
Trust  Co. 


DIAL  .  .  .  418  South  Burdick  Street. 
Kalamazoo  8,  Mich.  Fireside  2-6922 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 


★  ★  SOUND  INVESTMENTS 
In  Selecte<i  Publication  Properties 
ARTHUR  W.  STYPES 
625  Market  St..  San  F’rancisco-.^ 


Newspaper  Consultants 


DO  YOU  HAVE  A  .  .  . 

1 .  Newspaper  Tax  Problem  7 

2.  Newspaper  Estate  Problem  7 

3.  Depreciation  Problem  7 

4.  Management  Problem  7 
6.  Partnership  Dispute  7 

Or  are  you  in  doubt  about  the  value 
of  your  newspaper  properties  7  I  can 
probably  help  you.  My  advice  has  saved, 
among  others. 

$25,000  for  a  North  Dakota  client 
$20,000  for  a  Missouri  client 
$40,000  for  a  Pennsylvania  client 
$30,000  for  a  South  Dakota  client 
Nationally  recognized;  fair,  realistic 
fees.  Brochure  —  no  obligation. 
MARION  R.  KREHBIEL.  Consultant 
502  N.  2nd  Ave.  Norton,  Kansas 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


Western  weeklies  and  dailies  every¬ 
where.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCI¬ 
ATES.  Suite  600-601.  6381  Hollywood 
Blvd.,  Loe  Angeles  27,  California. 


DON’T  WORK  YOURSELF  TO 
DEATH!  This  County  Sent  Exclusive 
weekly  has  modern  otTset  plant;  $45M 
gross,  only  paper  in  county.  Go  fishin’ 
3  clays  a  week  and  take  home  $15M. 
Bert  C.  Carlyle.  Media  Broker,  Box 
425.  Fairbury,  Neb. 


NEW  MEXICO  COUNTY  SEAT  WKLY 
Exclusive,  nets  $1M  monthly.  Fine 
plant.  $.S5M  with  low  down  pmt.  Bailey- 
Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


EVERY  WEEKLY  TOWN  wants  in¬ 
dustry — This  one  has  itl  Four  large 
industries  and  many  small  ones  make 
this  Mid-South  town  of  7,000  a  real 
sweet  market  for  the  exclusive  County 
Seat  Weekly  which  serves  it.  Doing 
$60M,  right  man  can  increase  sub¬ 
stantially.  One  of  the  most  mcxlern, 
cleanest  towns  in  the  entire  South. 
For  sale  only  to  well-financed,  expe¬ 
rienced  newspaper  man.  Bert  C.  Car¬ 
lyle.  Media  Broker,  Box  425.  Fairbury, 
Nebraska. 


LIVELY.  3.5-yoar-ol(l  NYC  Weekly. 
Must  sell!  Circulation  approximately 
10.000.  Any  sound  offer  considered. 
Box  912.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


$5M  DOWN  BUYS  THIS  OFFSET 
Weekly  serving  several  Midwest  towns. 
Man  and  wife  can  make  good  living 
here  with  no  help  problems.  Bert  C. 
Carlyle.  Media  Broker,  Box  425,  Fair¬ 
bury,  Nebraska. 


MIDWEST  DAILY  over  20.000  cirem- 
lation  in  rich  agricultural  market.  City 
and  trading  area  impulation  in  excess 
of  lOO.COO.  Profitable  operation,  ex¬ 
tremely  good  physical  plant.  Price 
$2,250,000  on  terms.  Box  904,  Editor  & 
Puldisher. 


RETIRING  PUBLISHER  WILL  SELL 
this  exclusive  $20M  weekly  in  live 
Kansas  town  of  900.  Take  home  $8M 
each  year  without  much  pressure.  $6M 
down  to  right  man.  Bert  C.  Carlvle. 
Media  Broker,  Box  425.  Fairbury,  Neb. 


WEEKLY 

WITH  DAILY  POTENTIAL 

Isolated  rural  Calif,  area  now  ex¬ 
ploding  with  industrial  and  residential 
;  growth.  $30,000  down  needed.  Should 
'  have  $75,000  more  for  expansion.  Popu¬ 
lation  doubled  past  15  months,  expect 
'  to  double  in  next  18  months.  Best 
i  opportunity  we  have  ever  offered. 
'  Joseph  A.  Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker. 
2234  East  Romneya  Drive,  Anaheim. 
California. 


ERECTING.  DISMANTLING, 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING, 

AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900. 


NEWSPAPER  ERECTORS,  INC. 
Erecting-Planning- Repair 
P.O.  ^x  124,  Islip,  New  York 
Juniper  1-8074 

Erecting  by  Paul  F.  Bird,  Gen’I.  Mgr. 

upeco."1nc.  ' 

Move— Erect — Anywhere 

SPECIALIZING  IN 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Lyndhurst,  N.J. — Phone  GEneva  8-3744 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-69  Frankfort  Street 
NEW  YORK  38,  N.  Y. 
BArciay  7-9776 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTID" 
IPayaUs  with  orthrl 


1- tims  _ 95c  per  lint  _ 

2- tiniis  _ 80c  per  lint,  per  week 

3- tinits  _ 70c  per  line,  per  week 

4- tinies  _ 55c  per  lint,  per  week 


(Count  36  units  and/or  spaces  per  line) 
If  a  box  number  is  desired,  add  25c 
for  this  consideration,  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air  mail  screicc  also  anilablt  to  beg 
adrertisers  at  SLOO  extra. 


"AU  OTHU  CLASSIFICATIONS" 


1- time  _ $1.45  per  line  _ 

2- times  _ $L30  per  lint,  per  week 

3- timtt  _ $1.15  per  line,  per  week 

4- times  _ SLOO  per  line,  per  week 


50c  box  tharpe  on  all  blind  ads  except 
those  of  the  “Situations  Wanted"  naturt. 
BoKholders’  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day. 

DEADLINf  FOR  AOVERTISINO 
Wednesday,  ooon 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Co.,  Inc. 

147S  Broadway.  Now  Yorii-36.  N.Y. 
Totopboea  IRyon*  9-30S2 
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E  &  P  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  SECTION 

Superior  results  at  moderate  cost  from  classified  ads. 


L 


Compoging  Room 


FOR  SALE:  G  2— S.M.— Int  72-90 
main,  34  auxiliary  machine  number 
12827.  Good  condition,  reasonable. 
Unique  Press.  1326  Vermont,  Detroit 
16.  Michigan.  Woodward  2-9137. 

USED  EQUIPMENT  SALE 
Surface  Combustion  Remelter,  2600  lbs., 
gas,  thermostat,  safety  pilot 
Nolan  Chief  Saw  Trimmer,  '^HP 
No.  1  Nolan  Proof  Press.  Cabinet 
Write  for  full  list  rebuilt  furnaces.  1 
casters,  molds,  pumps,  trucks,  turtles 
NOLAN  CORPORATION 
Rome  FF  6-3100  New  York  : 


LINO-INTER  FONTS 

Over  600  beautifully  contrasted 
Fonts.  Free  of  hairlines,  good  com¬ 
binations  ears  and  toes.  Money 
back  guarantee  with  each  Font. 
List  sent  on  request,  proofs  and 
prices  sent  on  Fonts  desired. 

MATRIX,  INC. 

162  Forest  Street,  N.  E., 
Warren,  Ohio 

THE  NATION'S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles — $84.60  to  $97.50.  fob  Elkin.  I 
Write  for  literature.  L  &  B  SALES  ‘ 
COMPANY,  113  West  Market  Street, 
Elkin.  North  Carolina. 


Press  Room 


DUPLEX  4-page,  standard  tubular 
deck,  2  to  1  m^el,  long  side  frames. 

DUPLEX  8-page,  standard  tubular 
deck,  2  to  1  model,  long  side  frames. 


Press  Room 


PRESSES 

6  UNIT  SCOTT  23-9/16* 

Steel  Cylinder,  Roller  Bearing;  2  dou¬ 
ble  Folders;  A.C.  Drives;  Knoxville 
Journal. 

SCOTT  MULTI-UNIT  22%* 

4  Unit  Press  with  a  Reversible  Unit 
and  extra  Color  Cylinder;  3  to  2  Heavy  ^ 
Duty  Double  Folders ;  3-Arm  Reels  with 
Jones  Tensions;  C-H  Conveyors.  Re¬ 
maining  Press  located  at  Boston  Her- 
aid-Traveler.  Attractive  Terms  for  im¬ 
mediate  Removal. 

DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  23-9/16" 
Any  Combination  of  Units  and  Folders;  ' 
21  total  Units.  6  Folders  with  Balloon  | 
Formers;  6  extra  color  Cylinders;  6 
Drives  and  Controls;  3-arm  Reels  &  I 
Tensions  End  Feed  or  on  substructure.  ; 
Available  at  once  due  to  Mechanical 
Plant  Merger  of  St.  Louis  Post  Dis-  ' 
patch  and  Globe  Democrat. 

GOSS  COMET 

Located  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Excellent 
Condition.  Available  immediately. 

3  MODEL  AB  DUPLEX  ! 

FLATBEDS  ! 

Located  Park  Ridge.  N.  J.,  Sanford, 
N.  C..  Sait  Lake  City,  Utah. 

STEREOTYPE 

Goss  Twin  Screw  Flat  Shavers  with 
Shell  Plate  Hold  Down  Device;  extra 
Knife;  A.C.  Motor.  ^ 

Hoe.  800  Ton  Direct  Pressure  Moulder; 
Heat  top  and  bottom :  A.C.  Motor. 


DUPLEX  16-page,  standard  tubular. 
2  to  1  model,  stereo-mat  roller,  30 
H.P.  AC,  drive. 

GOSS  2-unit8.  arch  type,  double  folder. 
22%*  End  Fed.  stereo-mat  roller,  60 
H.P.  AC,  drive. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erector" 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
Popular  6-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


Wood  Jr.,  Autoplates  with  Vacuum 
Backs,  A.C.  Motors. 

Wood  Standard  Autoshavers 

Wood  Pre-Register  Machine 

Kemp  Goss  Metal  Furnaces  complete 
with  Controls;  8  and  10  ton  capacity. 

Jampol  Plate  Conveyor  —  250' 

Jampol  Raised  Plate  Return — 16' 


TUBULAR 

24-Page  Duplex  Standard  2/1  Color 
and  V2  &  V4  Page  Folders  AC  Motor 
Drive,  Vacuum  Casting  Box  and 
Stereo. 

GOSS 

Enclosed  Router  23  9/16" 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  ^ 
Murray  Hill  5-4774 


GOSS 

6-GOSS  HEADLINER  UNITS 
23-9/16*  Cut-Off.  AC  motors. 

Now  Available.  Two  Double 
Folders.  How  many  units  do 
you  need  7 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS.  16  and 
20-page.  All  Stereotype. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


MODEL  B  DUPLEX  8-page  flatbed 
press.  Serial  836,  with  quarter-fold.  ! 
static  eliminators,  electric  dryer,  full  ! 
inventory  of  equipment  and  spare  parts. 
Exceptionally  high-quality  print  and  in  ! 
excellent  condition.  Contact  Bob  Paulos.  ; 
Enterprise-Courier,  Oreg^>n  City,  Ore.  > 


COMPOSING 

PROOF  PRESSES 

Vandercook  Electric  Powered  Models 
22,  23,  326 

Model  F  4.4  Intertype  Mixer,  No. 
15861;  6  Molds,  Blower,  Quadder,  Saw, 
A.C.  Motor. 

MODEL  C  INTERTYPES 
3  Model  C-3’s;  A.C.  Motors. 

MODEL  32  LINOTYPE 
2/90—1/72—2/34;  No.  52810;  Six 
Molds.  Electric  Pot,  Feeder;  A.C. 
Motor. 

MODEL  30  LINOTYPE 
Mixer.  No.  61986;  2/90—2/72—4/34 

Magazines;  6  Molds;  Electric  Pot,  A.C. 
Motor;  Fe^er. 

• 

MAILROOM 

JAMPOL  AUTOMATIC  BUNDLE 
PUSHERS 

TELESCOPIC  BUNDLE  LOADERS 
BELT  CONVEYORS 
FOR  LOADING  DOCK 

BEN  SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17 
Oxford  7-4590 


Pregg  Room 


PRICED  TO  SELL. 

WILL  FINANCE  8-UNIT 
METROPOLITAN 
DUPLEX  N  PRESS 
Delivery  in  fall,  now  running,  prints 
color  daily.  23-9/16*  cut-off,  60*  web. 
36,000  per  hour. 

2  Independent  control  boards,  may  be 
split  into  3,  4.  or  6  units — 2  pair 
folders,  with  upper  formers  and  angle 
bars  over  each  unit — reels  and  tension 
— 36  HP  motors.  DC  drives,  26  KW 
Selinium  rectifiers,  2  MG  sets,  some 
stereo  and  conveyor  equipment,  port¬ 
able  color  fountains. 

Completely  rebuilt  and  maintained. 
Goss  knows  performance  records. 

Minimum  removal  costs,  long-term 
payments  iM>ssible.  Brokers  invit^. 

MADISON  NEWSPAPERS. 
INC. 


- J 

Pregg  Room 


10  GOSS  UNITS 

and 

2  FOLDERS 


Arch  Type  with  Roll  Stands 
Web  Nos.  1483-1484 
22%"  Cutoff 

Equipped  With 

2  NEW  AC  150  H.P.  DRIVES 
AND  CUTLER-HAMMER 
CONTROLS 

(In  Albany,  New  York) 


Contact:  E.  G.  Lockwood  or  Martin 
Wolman.  Phone  Alpine  6-3111. 

116  So,  Carroll  St.,  Madison.  Wis. 


6  GOSS  UNITS 

and 

2  DOUBLE  FOLDERS  I 


Highspeed  low  construction 
Substructure  &  roll  stands 

1  Unit  reversible 
22%"  cutoff 

2  100  HP  AC  Drives 
GE  Controls 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC.  ! 

I 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  I 
Murray  Hill  5-4774  I 


UPECO 

NEW.SPAPER  PRESSES  FOR  .SALE 

12-Page  Duplex  Tubular 
16-Page  Duplex  Tubular 
16/32  R.  Hoe  Deck  Type 
16/32  R.  Hoe  Unit  Type 
24/48  Goss  Deck  Type 

All  machines: 

22%"  Cutoff 

All  stereo  included 

Mat  Roller  and  Chases 

Delivered — Installed — Guaranteed 
Anywhere 

Universal 

Printing  Eguipment  Co.,  Inc. 

750  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J, 


FOR  SALE.  32-PAGE  GOSS.  Will  print 
16  straight  or  32  collect  with  one 
color  or  up  to  24  with  full  color.  22% 
inch  cut-off.  Metal  pot,  pump  and 
pony  and  other  auxiliary  equipment. 
Can  be  seen  running  thru  February  and 
available  about  April  1961.  Write  for 
full  particulars.  News-Dispatch,  Michi¬ 
gan  City.  Indiana. 


OUR  MODEL  D  10-page  Duplex  Press 
will  be  available  on  or  about  March 
Ist.  Now  printing  daily.  Will  sell  at 
attractive  price,  as  is,  where  is.  The 
Nevada  Appeal,  Carson  City,  Nevada. 


Also  Pair  Pony  Autoplates 
(one  nearly  new) 
Attached  to  8-Ton  Electric  Pot 


Modem  4000  Gallon  Dual 
Tank  Ink  Storage  System 


HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

250  West  57th  Street 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Or  call  Columbus  5-7346 


Stereotype 


UNIVERSAL  .STRIP  CASTER,  elec¬ 
tric.  Excellent  condition.  Write  Box 
892,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows — Elrods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

i  ( Formerly  Inland  Newspaper  Snpply  Co.) 
'■  1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


!  WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss  flst- 
{  bed.  Advise  serial  No.  and  when  avail- 
'  able.  NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS. 
I  323  No.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia  6.  Pa. 


'  Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 

i  PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
37  Warren  St.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  Oxford  7-4590 


SURPLUS  EQUIPMENT? 
NEED  EQUIPMENT? 
USE  E&P 

MA(MINERY  COLUMNS 
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EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields 


L - 

Circulation 


CntClTLATION  MANAGER,  (trong  on 
and  wpak  on  promotional  "brain* 
ilonnf".  SOM  i>opulation  in  Chart  Area  i 
I  contiguous  4-city  area.  Must  know  I 
liow  to  overcome  strong  competition. 
Write  Box  801,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

district  supervisor  for  circula¬ 
tion  department.  Must  be  thoroughly  ' 
fimiliar  with  all  phases  of  Little  Mer-  | 
chant  Homo  Delivery.  Able  to  develop  I 
aod  carry  out  carrier  promotion  pro- 
CTsm.  Good  starting  salary  and  fringe  i 
benefits.  Excellent  opportunity  to  ad-  i 
Tsnoe.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  843,  Editor  ; 
h  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

■  ASSISTANT 
CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

Large  metropolitan  daily  in  the  Blast 
has  opening  for  young  man  with  good 
potential.  Experience  on  smaller  papers 
given  careful  consideration,  as  well  as 
any  other  background.  Give  full  details, 
including  past  earnings  and  availa¬ 
bility.  ^x  876,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN.  Opportunity  for  experienced 
young  man  on  way  up.  Can  move  into 
RAH  spot.  Wonderful  university  city 
of  30,000  in  Chart  Area  3.  The  pay 
is  modest  but  efforts  are  rewarded. 
Write  in  confidence.  Box  812,  Biditor 
k  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  on  group  i 
midwest  daily  in  20.000  circ.  class. 
Hve  afternoons  and  Sunday.  Eixperi-  j 
eneed  in  layout,  copy  and  sales,  ^ve- 
day  week,  paid  vacations,  paid  life  and  I 
hospitalization  insurance  plus  liberal 
profit-sharing  retirement  plan.  On  Miss. 
River  with  many  recreational  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Please  outline  past  history  to  > 
Advertising  Manager,  The  Hawk-BIye. 
Burlington,  Iowa. 


IF  YOU’VE  BBIBIN  in  your  present  job 
too  long  without  making  the  money 
you  should,  this  is  your  opportunity! 
We're  looking  for  a  livewire— a  live- 
wire  salesman  for  a  permanent  position 
on  our  5-man  display  staff  on  growing 
daily  on  Blastern  Senboerd.  Must  own 
car.  Answer  now ;  we  want  interview 
quickly.  Send  experience  in  detail  and 
references  to  Box  854,  Editor  &  I^ib- 
lisher. 


NA’nONAL  ADVERTTSING:  Experi¬ 
enced  salesman  for  outstanding  Illinois 
wly.  Must  have  ability  to  cover  top 
iCTrf  people  locally  and  Nationally. 
Mling  and  Sales  organization  a  must. 
Pwide  complete  resume  to :  National 
Advertising  Manager,  Peoria  Journal 
Star,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  experienced, 
w  prize-winning  New  Mexico  daily. 
Must  be  aggressive,  alert,  with  proven 
sales  record.  Present  salary  and  liberal 
bonus  averages  3140.00  weekly.  Top 
salesman  can  substantially  increase 
this  average.  This  is  unusually  difficult 
selling,  hut  offers  unusually  high  re¬ 
muneration  for  the  right  man.  Send 
■oil  resume  and  references  in  complete 
mnndence  to  Box  914.  ^itor  &  Pub- 
bsher.  Our  salesmen  know  of  this  ad. 

display  SALESMAN.  Want  aggres- 
•''[*.  young  man  with  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  experience.  B^cellent 
wWoor  recreational  area.  Write  full  de- 
^s  to  general  manager.  Port  Angeles 
(Washington)  Evening  News. 


KPERIENCED  ad  SALESMAN  by 
large  California  Weekly.  $100  plus  car 
expense  and  bonus.  Prefer  young  fam- 
dy  man.  Write  Box  900.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FLORIDA  LARGE  WEEKLY,  exclu¬ 
sive  in  coastal  county,  needs  addi¬ 
tional  all-around  ad  solicitor.  Perma- 
promotion  for  settled  hard 
worker.  Rush  complete  resume,  refer¬ 
ences.  salary  data.  Replies  confidential. 

895,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


J 


Display  Advertising 


editorial 


Editorial 


STRONG  RETAIL  STABF  MAN  who  i 
can  progress  with  a  growing  daily  in  ' 
a  big.  comiietitive  Midwest  market. 
Real  opportunity  for  deilicated  pro  with  I 
clean  record,  good  experience,  ambi-  ' 
tion,  imagination.  Department  store, 
food,  furniture  know-how  estiecially 
desirable.  Write  in  confidence  giving  ' 
full  resume  of  experience,  present  earn¬ 
ings,  references  and  availability.  Box 
910,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE’RE  LOOKING  BOR  an  experience<i  ! 
ad  man  to  fill  an  immeiliate  ofiening 
on  the  sales  staff  of  the  Sandusky 
Register,  Sandusky,  Ohio.  Circulating  ! 
over  21.000  daily,  the  Register  is  lo-  • 
cated  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  finest 
resort  and  potential  metropolitan  areas 
along  the  Great  Lakes.  Give  complete 
resume.  Write — R.  E.  Pifer,  Sandusky 
Register,  Sandusky,  Ohio, 


YOUNG  BEGINNING  REPORTER— 
feature  writer  for  wide-awake  state 
desk  on  Lake  Eirie  resort  city  daily. 
Must  learn  camera.  One  or  two  years 
experience  preferred.  Send  writing  sam¬ 
ples — William  Roesgen,  Managing  Bidi- 
tor,  Sandusky  Register,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

PENNSYLVANIA  DAILY  needs  a  top 
general  news  reporter.  This  is  a  good 
spot  on  a  top  paper.  Moving  expenses. 
Write  in  confidence  to  Box  886,  BMitor 
&  Publisher.  (Our  employees  know  of 
this  opening.) 

REPORTER:  Aggressive  man  for  grow¬ 
ing  medium-sized  daily  in  (Dhart  Area 
2.  Must  be  able  to  cover  all  beats  in 
suburban  area,  dig  up  own  features, 
use  initiative.  2-3  years  experience 
preferred.  Good  pay.  Box  846,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTBai-REWRITE  MAN  sought 
by  western  seven-day  A.M.  daily  which 
I  is  enlarging  its  nightside  staff.  Seek 
I  able,  accurate  newsman  who  can  han¬ 
dle  some  copy  editing  and  h«ui  writing. 
>  Blve-night  job.  Salary  depends  upon 
experience.  Top  fringes.  Give  experi¬ 
ence  and  personal  data  in  first  letter. 
Include  references  and  clips.  Box  880, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


;  SPORTSWRlTi®  -  DESKBLAN  needed 
.  by  morning  daily  in  mountain  states 
area.  Applicants  should  possess  one  or 
I  two  years’  exiierience,  preferably  on 
I  morning  pai>er.  Must  be  strong  on  desk 
I  work.  Go^  pay.  fringes,  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Send  details  on  background 
and  experience,  together  with  refer¬ 
ences,  clips  and  tearsheets  to  Box  865, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


BEGINNING  REPORTERS— Male  and 
Female.  Jobs  available  from  Coast  to 
Coast.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer¬ 
ence,  availability  date.  Contact:  Bill 
McKee,  BIRCH  PERSONNEL,  67  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois 
CE  6-5670. 


CORRESPONDEa^TS,  for  long-estab¬ 
lished  semimonthly  trade  magazine, 
ne^ed  in  Cincinnati,  Nashville,  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H.,  Los  Angeles,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Box  763. 
Eiditor  St  Publisher, 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

EVENING  DAILY  (16.000  ABC)  in 
ideal  Chart  Area  4  community  seeks 
experienced,  progressive,  imaginative 
managing  editor.  Stable,  conservative 
man  wanted  who  can  assume  full  op¬ 
erational  responsibility  in  highly  com¬ 
petitive  situation.  Must  have  excep¬ 
tional  ability  in  local  news  develop¬ 
ment  and  make-up.  All  applicants  will 
be  closely  screened:  references  thor¬ 
oughly  checked.  State  salary  require¬ 
ment.  Personal  interview,  visit  to  plant 
will  precede  hiring.  Box  802,  EMitor  St 
Publisher. 


REPORTEIR,  experienced  for  Florida 
resort  daily.  Want  writing  ability, 
energy,  devotion,  common  sense,  bal¬ 
ance.  No  b^inners.  Photo,  sports  ex- 
l>erience  desirable  but  not  vital.  Wom¬ 
en  welcome  if  they  fit  specs.  Send 
complete  resume,  including  photo  and 
I  minimum  salary  requirements.  Box  815, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


;  MAGAZINE  EXPE31IENCE7  Large 
Southern  daily  seeks  young  man  on 
I  way  up  to  develop  Sunday  editorship, 
j  We  are  looking  for  a  NEWSMAN. 

\  since  our  plans  transcend  single  de¬ 
partment.  Box  884,  Eklitor  &  I^iblisher. 


MEDIOCRITIES! 
SAVE  YOUR  STAMPS 

but  if  you’re  a  pro — with  a  swift  and 
sure  pencil,  a  copy  editor  instead  of 
I  a  capitalization  expert — an  Blastern 
I  morning  daily  on  a  staff-building  spree 
offers  opportunities  for  ambitious  and 
talented  men.  The  fringes  are  long  and 
the  salary  is  open.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  885,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


It  is  not  advisable  to  send  ORIGI¬ 
NAL  clippings,  extracts  or  other  ma¬ 
terial  to  an  advertiser.  Send  only 
copies  or  duplicates.  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  cannot  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  return  of  any 
material  sent  in  answer  to  “Help 
Wanted’*  advertisements. 


reporter — Beat  and  features.  Chart 
Area  8  college  city,  20,0(H)  population. 
Six  afternoon,  circulation  12,51)0.  News 
staff  of  9.  Write  fully.  Box  882,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


REB’ORTER — Young.  Ability  in  gen¬ 
eral.  sporLs  coverage.  Afternoon  daily, 
no  Sunday,  Chart  Area  8.  $80.  Box 
887,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


telegraph  EDITOR  for  60,000  cir- 
culation  A.  M.  daily  in  Chart  Area  6.  | 
B'lve-day  week,  iiaid  vacations,  many  ! 
fringe  benefits.  Good  pay  for  skilled  i 
desl^an.  Tell  all  in  first  letter.  Box  i 
870,  BMitor  &  Publisher.  ' 


YOUNG  TALENT— Reportorial,  Desk  j 
jobs  available.  We  offer,  in  return  for  I 
your  talent,  reasonable  starting  salary,  | 
a  congenial  staff.  40.hoar  week,  fine  i 
company  benefits,  and  excellent  news-  ' 
paper  climate.  Write  in  full  detail  to  I 
Personnel  Manager,  Savannah  News- 
Press,  Savannah,  Georgia. 


AN  UP-AND-COMING  NEWSPAPER 
IS  LOOKING  B’OR  GOOD  PEOPLE 
The  Sun-Bulletin,  Binghamton’s  139- 
i  year-old  morning  newspaper,  in  new 
I  hands,  is  rapidly  l>ecoming  the  most 
,  talked-about  newspaper  in  upstate  New 
York.  Circulation,  advertising  are  up: 

I  so  is  the  quality  of  the  paper  itself. 

'  We  need  to  enlarge  our  staff.  We  want 
men  and  women  who  love  their  work, 
and  want  to  grow  with  this  newspaper. 
If  YOU  are  willing  to  accept  this  chal¬ 
lenge  (and  if  you  now  live  within  200 
miles  of  Binghamton),  write  us  about 
yourself.  We  need  reporters,  deskmen. 
C.  W.  Voorhis.  Executive  Bklitor,  Sun- 
Bulletin,  Binghamton.  N.  Y, 


EDITOR  WANTED — young,  ambitious 
man  for  vigorous  twin-weekly  in  north¬ 
western  Pennsylvania.  Year  of  expe¬ 
rience  in  newspapers  or  related  field 
valuable,  hut  not  essential.  Must  he 
willing  to  work  hard  for  above  aver¬ 
age  opportunity.  Apply  by  letter  to 
I  W.  C.  Hearst.  Clarion.  Pa. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Promotion 


BRIGHT  FUTURE 

for  versatile  young  man  as  staff  i 
writer  on  national  current  affairs 
periodical  serving  Catholic  , 
schools.  Must  be  able  to  write 
with  simplicity  and  clarity.  Inter¬ 
est  in  and  aptitude  for  maga¬ 
zine  layout  desirable.  Tell  us 
about  yourself,  mention  salary 
requirements,  and  send  along  a 
few  samples  of  your  work. 

Box  920  Editor  &  Publisher 


EXPANDING  AFTERNOON  DAILY 
needs  versatile  rei>orter  to  cover  sul>- 
urban  community.  Car  essential  to 
job,  }leply  to  Harold  Helfrich.  New 
Haven  Roister,  New  Haven  3,  Conn. 


EXPEKIENCEI)  REPORTER  for  jfen- 
eral  news  assif^nments.  (fOod  pay.  work* 
inK  conditions,  on  Lake  Michijran  daily  i 
in  25,00(1  class.  Box  022.  ^itor  &  ' 
Publisher. 

FIRST-CLASS  COPY  READER.  Must 
l>e  fast,  accurate.  Opportunity  to  lie- 
come  chief  of  copy  desk  on  a  thriving 
Southern  California  daily.  Box  919, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small  daily,  1 
Chart  Area  11.  State  full  exi>erience.  i 
liersonal  information,  salary  needs.  Box 
908,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS-CAMERA  MAN.  Energetic, 
young  marrie<I.  Must  handle  feature  | 
writing,  general  news,  do  darkroom  i 
work.  Central  California  Weekly.  Send  I 
samples  with  application.  Box  905,  i 
Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


NEWS  EDITOR  able  to  handle  wire 
and  front  page  makeup,  direct  stalT  of 
three  on  small  daily.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  ex|>erience.  G.  W.  McCoy, 
Daily  News.  Wapakoneta,  Ohio. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  exi>erience<l,  for 
Midwestern  daily  in  pleasant  industrial- 
resort  community.  Work  with  top- 
notch  siKirts  editor  on  lively  local  , 
coverage.  Box  923,  Editor  &  Publisher,  I 


SITUATION 


DEEP  SOUTH  P.  M.  DAILY  has 
o|>ening  on  nine-man  desk.  Prefer  rea¬ 
sonably  young  man  with  interest  l>e- 
yond  marking  paragraphs,  w'riting  la- 
liels  and  watching  clock.  Five-<la>.  40- 
hour  week:  employe  benefits.  Box  890, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial  Serrptary 


FOR  YOUNG  MAN.  19  to  25.  opiwr- 
tunity  to  learn  newspa}>er  business 
from  the  inside  by  doing  secretarial 
work  for  editorial  executives,  incluiling 
the  editor-in-chief,  on  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar,  Memphis.  Tenn,  If  proved 
qualified,  he  could  exi>ect  a  job  as 
journalist  in  a  few*  years.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  he  would  get  invaluable  training 
under  personal  direction  of  highly 
skilled  executives.  Must  l>e  gcxxl  typist, 
but  need  not  know  shorthand.  Eklwanl 
J.  Meeman,  Eklitor. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


EXPERIENCED  DAILY 
NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
w'antetl  to  head  up  nationwide  broker¬ 
age  oiierations  with  an  established 
bmkerage  firm.  Please  send  detailed 
information  and  references  with  first 
letter. 

ASSOCIATED  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
1627  K  St..  N.W'.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Sterling  3-6520 


S  WANTED 


CIRCUI.ATION  PROMOTION  MAR. 
ACER,  young,  aggressive,  wanted  by 
small  Texas  Gulf  Coast  ilaily,  Chlj. 
lenge.  Bright  future,  excellent  ant. 
No  drifters.  Contact:  J.  P.  Greta, 
The  Brazosport  Facts,  Fret>ix)rt,  Taxas. 

NEED  SELF-STARTING,  ii  eative  ^ 
to  supervise  editorial-circulation  pro¬ 
motion  and  special  event*  in 
moving  department.  KnuwMge  gj 
radio  and  TV  production  necetaaiy. 
Must  be  able  to  organize  work,  superl 
vise  t>cople  and  produce  ijum^iately. 
Desirable  working  conditions  and  eg|I 
ploye  benefits,  excellent  i ‘iiportunhy. 
Send  complete  resume,  photo  and  wrih 
ing  samples  to  David  Henes,  Promo¬ 
tion  Director,  l>etroit  Free  PreM, 
Oetroit-Jl,  Mich. 


INSTRUCTION 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


CHECK  THAT  LETTF.R  ONCE 
.MORE  TO  BE  SURE  YOU  HAVE 
ADDRESSED  IT  TO  THE  COR. 
RECT  BOX  NUMBER  !  I  I 


The  employer's  guide  ,  .  .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 


Administrative  Circulation  Editorial  Editorial 


YOUNG  MAN  with  excellent  news¬ 
paper  production  management  back¬ 
ground  desires  a  challenging  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  administrative  or  production 
areas.  B.S.  Degree.  Box  773,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


TOP  LEADER 

on  Business  side.  All  phases  advertis¬ 
ing,  circulation,  costs,  accounting.  Ex¬ 
perienced  as  General  Manager.  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  and  Business  Manager, 
large  and  small  dailies.  40,  family. 
Box  803,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Now  employed  as  top  staff  man 
on  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
Metropolitan  papers  in  the 
country.  Have  had  managerial 
experience  on  10.000  to  60.000 
circulation  papers  as  classified 
manager,  retail  manager  and 
advertising  director.  Family 
man,  38,  $10,500.  Prefer  Chart 
Area  6  but  will  consider  else¬ 
where.  Box  879,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MR.  SOUTHERN  PUBLISHER  .  .  . 
Here's  a  man  to  handle  the  job,  ease 
your  responsibilities!  He  will  make 
you  money  I  60%  revenue  increase  at 
6%  cost  in  3  years!  Management — 
Experience  plus  integrity.  Seeks  chal¬ 
lenge — responsibility,  hard  work  with 
opportunity  to  share  the  success.  Con¬ 
fidential  liaison.  Southern  agency.  Fee 
paid.  Box  877,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
7-day  newspaper  seeks  top  administra¬ 
tive-editorial  job.  Family  ownership 
precludes  advancement  al)Ove  $10,000 
salary.  Family,  25  years’  exiierience, 
sober,  references.  Box  902.  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


Circulation 


20  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  carrier  de¬ 
livery  and  promotion,  motor  routes, 
wholesalers  on  small  and  metropolitan 
papers.  Some  feature  stories.  Desire 
permanent  position  chart  area  2.  3  or  { 
4.  Best  of  references.  Call  or  write  ! 
R.  E.  Cooper.  1808  College  Avenue. 
Bluefield.  West  Virginia. 


i  CIRCULATOR  —  Broa<l  Exi>erience  I 
'  City,  Country,  Mail,  Carrier  Promo¬ 
tion.  Thorough  know  ledge  Farm-Service  ! 
:  mail  o|>erations  and  establishment.  I 
Knowledge  gained  at  grassroots  to 
executive  via  ilistrict  and  field  suiter-  ! 
1  vision.  Seek  Key  place  on  larger  pa-  , 
l>er  or  top  s|K»t  on  smaller.  Midwest.  < 
I  Southern  background.  Box  913,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


MARRIED  MAN,  29.  has  15  years  ex- 
1  i>erience  with  metropolitan  newspai>er 
I  in  all  tKisitions  from  carrier  to  branch  i 
I  manager,  including  street  sales,  home  | 
delivery,  promotion  of  sales,  truck  , 
driver,  managing  carriers,  lK>okkeeping  ; 
and  collections  and  insurance.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately!  Former  company 
sold  out.  Box  894,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


NEED  TO  BUILD  CLASSIFIED? 
Start  from  scratch  or  build,  train 
staff,  sell.  Top  record.  Any  size  paper. 
Box  789,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


READY  ...  to  be  your  Ad  Manager 
or  Assistant.  Will  bring  you  unlimited 
enthusiasm;  imagination  tempered 
with  sound  experience ;  and  the  energy 
and  drive  to  do  the  job  right.  WILL¬ 
ING  ...  to  go  anywhere  there  is  an 
expanding  market,  a  sound  newspaper 
and  the  opportunity  for  personal  growth 
and  permanence.  ABLE  .  ,  .  more  than 
12  years  retail  and  general  experience 
in  competitive  markets.  Veteran.  Col¬ 
lege  Graduate.  Married.  Family,  33 
Years  Old.  Box  838,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OVERSEAS  JOB  WANTED  by  adver- 
I  tiser  and  or  PR.  Newspaiier  e.\|ierience 
!  in  all  phases  of  adveHising.  Good  in  ' 
:  fashion  layout.  Journalism  graduate.  ' 
;  vet.,  single.  25.  Box  893,  &litor  & 

'  Publisher. 


THREE  YEARS  SALES  exiierience, 
weekly  and  radio.  Want  Daily  or  in¬ 
vestment  in  Weekly  (301.  Box  907, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  COLLEGE  GRADUATE-  ma¬ 
jored  in  marketing  and  advertising 
with  two  years  exiierience  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  solicitor,  with  a 
college  daily,  self-sufficient  newspaper. 
Married  and  have  one  child.  Box  897, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  REPORTERS  ** 

National  Clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  nc  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency! 

66  W.  46  St.,  New  York,  OXford  7-6728 

FAMILY  MAN,  college  graduate,  spe¬ 
cialist  political,  legislative  fields.  Ex¬ 
perience  all  areas  with  600,000  class 
paper;  will  trade  big-city  life  for 
challenging  spot  on  medium  daily  as 
city  editor,  eitorial,  political  writer. 
Will  consider  public  relations.  Box 
778.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

16  YEARS  INTENSIVE  EXPERIENCE 
i  on  2  small  dailies.  Dependable,  accu¬ 
rate,  all-around  reporter-editor,  42. 
plans  move  soon  to  medium  or  large 
daily.  Pacific  Coast,  Northwest  states. 
Present  publisher  assures  highest  rec¬ 
ommendations.  Available  after  March 
I  1.  Box  761,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER:  being  released  from  ac- 
'  tive  duty.  Available  not  later  than 
Feb.  20.  BS  degree  English.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  small-town  daily  and  13 
months  Army  PIO.  Particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  sports  desk  slot.  Can  use 
camera.  Box  795,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEASONED  NEGRO  EDITOR.  34.  I 
Journalism  graduate,  seeks  news  or  I 
publicity  post  near  NYC.  Box  791,  ' 
Eklitor  &  Publisher.  ' 


WORLD  NEWS,  features  &  columns. 
22  years  experience;  last  6  as  UN 
correspondent.  Note  growing  public 
I  interest  in  field.  Would  take  additional 
assignments  or  full-time  offer  with 
relocation.  Box  762,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CAPABLE  YOUNG  WOMAN,  B.A. 
journalism.  2  years  as  associate  editor 
of  weekly  newspaper  desires  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Box  823,  Ekli¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CONSCIENTIOUS,  imlitically  conserva- 
!  tive  newsman,  31,  seeks  Chart  Area 
,  1,  2  rural  weekly  editorship;  can  man¬ 
age.  Box  826,  ^itor  &  Publisher, 


ENERGETIC  EDITOR  of  small  daily 
facing  consolidation  seeks  new  outlet 
for  talents  as  news  executive,  editorial 
writer,  all-round  newspaperman.  Now 
I  earning  $12,000.  Box  828,  Eklitor  & 
I  Publisher. 


CATHOLIC  EDITOR,  skilled  in  lU 
phases  of  journalism.  Box  842,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERMAN,  38.  ready  for 
sponsible  job  on  daily;  10  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  reporting  and  on  all  desks 
small-big  dailies  rounded  out  by  2  yean 
editor  of  weekly  group.  Box  831,  ^itor 
&  Publisher, 


WOM.VN  REPORTER,  four  years  re- 
porting,  makeup,  desk  experience.  Sin¬ 
gle.  age  25.  college.  'Travel.  Seeks 
challenging  job  on  metropolitan  daily. 
Box  766.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


,  COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  28,  married, 
seeks  editorial  job.  Liberal  Arts  and 
language  background.  Wrote  for  army 
and  college  newspapers,  and  J-School 
courses.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  10.  11  and 
I  12.  Box  849.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  SEINIOR.  graduating  in 
June  from  Amherst  College  in  top  16% 
of  class,  seeks  starting  position  in 
journalism.  Interested  in  political  and 
international  affairs.  Box  866,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FOR  RENT  — 

One  Women's  Eeditor 

(No  Society) 

Food,  fashions,  local  lovelorn — every 
phase  of  experience  from  thought  to 
press. 

Personal  interviews  anywhere! 

Box  872  Elditor  4t  Publisher 


JOURNALISM  GRADUATE  major 
Western  university — 1%  years  editor  of 
small  daily — then  one  year  reporter  on 
medium  metropolitan  paper — seeks  spot 
on  large  metro,  magazine,  or  news 
service.  No  desk  job!  Reporting  posi¬ 
tion  only,  preferably  human  interest 
Box  881,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


SEEKING  EiMPLOYMENT? 

For  any  job  in  publishing  your  best 
bet  is  a  Situations  Wanted  ad  in 
E.  &  P.  The  cost  is  reasonable  and 
your  ad  will  attract  national  atten¬ 
tion! 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

L'ditorioi 

Free  Lance 

PiMie  R^ations 

Public  Relations 

COPY  EDITOR,  LAYOUT  EDITOR  ; 

iituiition  on  morning  paper.  i 
YouDK.  versatile,  comiietent.  Box  867. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

imaSnative.  accurate  re¬ 
porter,  26,  live  years  newspaper  ex- 
psrience,  seeks  news  position  in  lartter  ’ 
(ity.  Go^  references,  colleKe  graduate. 
Bm’  8M.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

KANAGINO  editor,  small  daily 
Chart  Area  10.  12.  Prize  winner,  young, 
family,  ^ckground  for  growth  to  ad-  • 
ministration.  Tell  ne^s,  problems.  Box 
g5>,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

SPORTS  EDITOR  who  can  build  solid 
loeal-emphasis  page.  Now  wire  editor  ■ 
34,000  midwest  AM.  Married,  29.  8  ^ 
yeius  experience.  Box  866.  EMitor  &  i 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER,  age  26,  several 
years  experience.  Can  handle  camera,  < 
makeup.  Ronald  E.  Berkheimer.  6200  I 
No.  11th  St.,  Philadelphia-41,  Penna.  i 

^V^TED:  EDITORIAL  E’UTURE  ! 
with  medium-size  P,  M.  Thirteen  years 
experience  reporting,  editing.  North¬ 
east,  Midwest.  Box  869,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

A-l.  ALL-AROUND  REPORTER  or 
detkman.  Available  immeeliately.  Box  . 
M4,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  REPORTER. 

(  years  ex|>erience.  seeks  writing  |>ost 
in  or  near  Pittsburgh.  B.A.  Journal¬ 
ism:  veteran,  traveled,  clippings.  .May 
eoniider  PR  or  TV-radio  newswriting. 
Box  891,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPETENT  REPORTER-EDITOR 
with  10  years  of  diverse  newspaiwr  and 
magasine  e.\|>erience  seeks  career  job  i 
with  |>ai)er.  Now  a  Washington  corre-  ■ 
spondent.  but  tired  of  the  rat  race.  ‘ 
to  921,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPYREADER.  formerly  Detroit! 
Times.  Sirorts  writer,  reiwrter  22  years, 
[leskman,  makeup  six  years.  P'amily 
man,  47,  iierfect  health,  sober.  Prefer 
PM  daily  Mniwest,  East.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  917,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

18  YRS  EXP.  ALL  FRONT  DEPT.S. 
.'itnall  papers.  Theora  W,  Crosby,  Box 
1840,  San  Antonio.  Texas. 

SEWS  EDITOR,  lively  country  weekly, 
seeks  same,  southern  N.  E.  Reiily  6 
School  Street,  Newisort,  N.  H. 

OVERSEAS  POST  sought  by  Yale 
xnduate  with  7  years  of  editing  ex- 
lerience  on  ilailies.  Box  899,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER-DESKMAN.  34;  16  years 
experience.  Contact  A1  Wegemer.  411 
East  9th  St.,  Apt.  E.  Tucson.  Arizona. 

REPORTER  S  JOB  WANTED.  College 
paper  experience  ONLY!  P'ebruary 
graduate.  BA  in  English.  26.  single, 
veteran.  Relocate  anywhere.  George  M. 
Gill,  692  Pineneck  Road,  Seaford,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 


SYNDICATED  WALL  ST.  COLUMN;  i 
Eight  weeks  free  trial.  Confirmed  in-  i 
side  Wall  St.  news.  Adds  prestige  and  I 
a  financial  section  to  your  paper,  I 
Weekly  column  is  presently  in  maga-  i 
zine  field.  Huge  investor  market  fosters  .  I 
circulation  and  advertising.  J.  D.  , 
Barnes,  67  Wall  Street,  New  York-&,  , 
N.  Y. 

Instructor* 

COLLEGE  TEACHING  POSITION  i 
SOUGHT — sales  promotion,  editorial,  i 
advertising  writer  and  administrator — 

7  years  solid  experience — top  honors  I 
BSJ — SDX.  KTA — married.  Box  906,  1 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

INSTRUCTOR  -  EXECUTIVE.  major  i 
metropolitan  newspaper  advertising  de-  i 
Iiartment  desires  association  with  uni-  I 
versity  school  of  business  or  journal-  I 
ism  in  leaching  and/or  administrative  i 
capacity.  Instruct  advertising,  market-  | 

'  ing,  selling.  Five  years  teaching  experi-  . 

I  ence  on  college  level.  Regular  con-  . 

!  tributor  trade  publications  on  adver-  ; 

'  tising  subjects.  Available  Fall  or  ' 
Spring  semester.  Box  915,  Editor  &  ! 
Publisher. 

—  i 

Mechanical 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
I  OR 

COMP.  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Twenty-five  years  on  metropolitan  : 
dailies  mostly  supervision.  Thorough 
knowledge  color,  new  processes.  Box 
!  850,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENliENT 
Fully  qualified  from  every  standpoint. 

,  Have  experience  and  know-how.  Proven 
'  results.  Age  36.  Non-Union.  Box  862, 

!  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

RECEIVING  BS  Electrical  Engineer- 
;  ing  June,  1961.  Have  nine  years  print-  . 

'  ing  and  mailing  experience  in  large  i 
and  small  papers.  Desire  position  in  , 

,  production  department  of  large  news¬ 
paper.  Write  Keith  Emrich,  1013  Ridge¬ 
wood.  Ames,  Iowa. 

SUPERINTENDENT-FOREMAN.  Ro-  ! 
tary  and  daily  experience.  Cost-con-  . 
scious.  References.  Box  876,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

TTS  PERFORATOR  wants  to  move  up 
to  department  head  in  new  TTS  de-  . 
partment.  F^amiliar  with  all  phases  of 
printing.  Experienced  on  both  Stand-  | 
’  '  ard  and  Multi  Perforators.  Chart  Area  j 
2,  Union.  Box  861,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Hhotography 

CREATIVE  PHOTOGRAPHER  j 
Young  J-school  grad,  married,  com-  . 
plete  camera  &  darkroom  equipment, 
photographer  at  USAF  Academy,  news- 
'  pai>er,  commercial,  picture  story  expe- 
I  rience.  Want  laxsition  on  creative 
!  newspai>er  or  magazine  anywhere.  Bud 
!  Smith,  1714  S.  Cook,  Denver  10,  Colo¬ 
rado. 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  PR  medium¬ 
sized  company  seeks  challenging  cor- 
IKxrate  PR  job.  Journalism  Graduate. 
30,  six  years  experience:  also  includes 
newspaper  and  agency.  Will  relocate. 
Box  776,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

PR  DIRECTOR 
WRITER-EDITOR 

(B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D),  31,  married.  2 
children,  wants  challenging  job.  Now 
’  in  Europe;  available  in  U.  S.  after 
:  30  June  1961.  Interested  in  publishing: 
PR.  Top  references.  Prefer  Chart  Areas 
7,  10,  11,  12.  Box  863,  ^itor  &  Pub- 
I  Usher. 

i  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

,  We  have  hundreds  of  publicity,  public 
,  relations  and  employee  communications 
,  people  on  file.  Send  us  your  job  Bi>ecs. 

I  We'll  send  you  resumes  to  match.  Con- 
1  tact:  Bill  McKee.  BIRCH  PERSON- 
,  NEL,  6  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2. 
I  Illinois.  CE  6-6670. 

,  TELEVISION  NEWS  WRITER,  34, 
.  seeks  sports  pubicity  position.  Box 
'  796,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  JOURNALISM  GRAD. 
40.  versed  in  Community  Relations, 
Press  Relations,  Employee  Communica¬ 
tions.  and  Corporate-Staff  problems ; 
seeks  industrial,  municipal  or  univer¬ 
sity  post  in  Florida.  California  or 
Texas.  Box  804,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IMAGINATIVE.  COGNITIVE.  Public 
Relations  writer.  33.  Ivy  degrees,  seeks 
corporation  or  university  post.  Now 
earning  $7600.  Box  841,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Special  Editions 

★  PLUS  ADVERTISING  ★ 
Business  Review  Page  guarantees  in¬ 
creased  advertising  lineage.  Sold  to 
new  and  non-regular  advertisers  for 
62  weeks;  commission.  LESTER  LA¬ 
ZARUS,  62  Cutler  St.,  Winthrop, 
Mass. 

“WE  DON’T  SCORCH  THE  EARTH” 
Nationwide-References 
Robert  Peck  Carmean  &  Associates 
P.  O.  Box  3362.  Austin  13.  Texas 


Use  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Classified  Advertising  Pages 

"Market  Place  for  the  Newspaper  Industry" 

•  To  Buy  or  Sell  Newspaper  Properties 

•  To  Hire  Newspaper  or  P.  R.  Help 

•  To  Buy  or  Sell  Machinery  or  Equipment 

•  To  Find  a  New  Job  .  .  . 

Clip  and  mail! 

■  mam  mb  i 

Editor  &  Publisher: 

Classified  Department 

1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  New  York 

Please  insert  my  classified  ad  for  insertions. 

(Count  36  units  and /or  spaces  per  line) 

CLASSIFICATION:  _ 

COPY: _ 


ITTERLY  INSANE  COLUMNIST.  | 

(341,  ten  years*  exiterience  all 
fidds.  seeks  chain  or  syndicate.  Object:  | 
Mitrimony.  Subject:  Humor.  One  i 
hitch:  I  hate  snow.  Box  918,  editor  t 
h  Publisher. 

WOMENS-FOOD  EDITOR 
Tops  on  local  features,  photof^raphy, 
rolumn.  layout.  12  years  experience.  ; 
Best  references.  Box  901,  Cklitor  & 
Publisher. 


YOU  NAME  IT— 

I've  done  it  on  daily! 

trained  newsman,  27.  editing. 

I'Zire  makeup,  general  reporting,  fea¬ 
ture  writing,  siiorts,  business  news, 
police,  court  Iieat,  rewrite,  camera — 
1’*®’ publicity  and  PR  experience.  Seek 
llW.OOO-f-  circulation  daily  in  Chart 
12.  3,  9  or  2.  Write  Box  898. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

VOUNG  WOMAN.  BA  in  Journalism, 
"snU  reporting  or  copy  editing  job 
PH  Southern  daily,  F'our  years  experi- 
*®<».  Good  references.  Box  911,  Eldtior 
*  Publisher. 


Promotion 

EXECUTIVE:  age  26.  B.A.  Successful 
in  sales  and  promotion.  Broad  experi¬ 
ence  acquired  while  increasing  sales 
of  present  firm  1C00%  during  past 
five  years.  Can  create,  plan,  and  di¬ 
rect  ads.  promotion,  and  iiublic  rela-  | 
tions  in  small  firm.  Ohioan  wishes  | 
relocation,  California.  Resume.  Bo.x  | 
903,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

Public  R^ations 

EXTENSIVE  EXPERIENCE  college  i 
PR  NYC.  Valuable  contacts  all  levels  I 
all  media.  Experienced  house  organs, 
magazines,  sports  publicity.  Seek  re¬ 
sponsible  post  university,  foundation, 
agency,  business  anywhere.  Sound  PR 
skills,  sense,  style.  Box  867,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


'  SOUTH  OR  MIDWEST 

If  you  have  challenging  need  for  a  I 
{  really  successful  PR  program,  I  have  i 
the  proven  ability  and  energy  to  make  ; 
<  us  toth  glad  you  ventured  a  stamp. 

;  Box  873,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily! 

NAME. _ _ 

ADDRESS 
CITY,  STATE 

Authorized  BY _ 

(For  Situations  Wanted  Ads.  Kindly  enclose  romittanco  with  order — 
see  Classified  Advertisinq  Rate  Box) 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  Robert  L\  Brown 


Postal  Rate  Confusion 


Second  class  mail  rates  in¬ 
creased  about  30%  early  in  the 
’50s  (three  successive  10%  in¬ 
creases  annually)  and  on  Jan.  1 
this  year  went  up  another  10% 
in  the  last  of  another  round  of 
three  successive  increases.  These 
rate  boosts  along  with  increases 
in  other  classifications  were  .sup¬ 
posed  to  help  eliminate  the 
postal  deficit  and  put  the  de¬ 
partment  on  a  paying  basis. 

The  move  failed  largely  be¬ 
cause  wages  and  other  postal 
expenses  kept  increasing  at  the 
same  time.  Now  the  battle  over 
postal  rates  is  going  to  be  fought 
all  over  again. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  con¬ 
fusion  about  the  Post  Office  defi¬ 
cit  and  what  it  represents.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  a  straight  story. 
For  instance: 

In  his  final  Budget  Message 
to  Congrress,  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  on  Jan.  16  recommended 
that  postal  rates  be  increased 
$843  million  effective  April  1 
to  wipe  out  an  anticipated  defi¬ 
cit  of  that  amount  this  year. 
The  President  said: 

“In  fiscal  1962  this  deficit  is 
estimated  at  $843  million,  after 
deduction  of  the  $63  million  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  services  benefit- 
ting  the  public  at  large  com¬ 
puted  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  used  by  Congress  in 
previous  years.” 

This  is  where  the  argument 
starts. 

*  *  * 

The  latest  Postal  Act  in  1958 
listed  a  long  string  of  public 
services  performed  by  the  Post 
Office  and  said  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  these  services  should  be 
deducted  from  the  balance  sheet 
before  the  deficit  is  estimated. 

At  that  time  the  Post  Office 
told  Congress  that  the  loss  on 
carrying  periodicals  for  non¬ 
profit  organizations  would 
amount  to  only  $3  million  a 
year.  It  said  the  total  for  all 
public  services  would  be  only 
about  $60  million. 

The  Post  Office’s  own  Cost 
Ascertainment  Report  that  year 
showed  the  loss  for  carrying 
periodicals  for  non-profit  organ¬ 
izations  was  $60  million  alone. 
The  Magazine  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  added  up  the  losses  for 
other  public  services  of  the  Post 
Office  specified  in  the  1958  Act 
and  said  it  came  to  $288  mil¬ 
lion. 

Some  one,  probably  the  Post 
Office,  told  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  it  was  only  $63  million. 


No  wonder  there  is  confusion 
on  the  problem  because  the  Post 
Office  apparently  isn’t  paying 
any  attention  to  the  instructions 
from  Congress  in  the  1958  Act. 

*  «  « 

Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston 
(D.,  S.C.),  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Post  Office  Committee, 
has  said  he  would  ignore  the 
President’s  request  for  jwstal 
rate  increases. 

In  a  3,000-word  letter  to  Post¬ 
master  General  J.  Edward  Day, 
Senator  Johnston  made  these 
points: 

1.  Public  ser\’ices,  subsidies 
and  capital  costs  “erroneously 
charged  to  the  deficit”  total  $580 
million. 

2.  Non-profit  fraternal  and  re¬ 
ligious  mail  costs  $60  million  an¬ 
nually,  which  is  “quite  proper” 
but  should  be  charged  to  the 
Treasury  and  not  to  other  mail 
users. 

3.  Free-in-county  newspapers 
cost  $15  million,  a  public  ser\dce 
cost  which  competitors  should 
not  have  to  pay. 

4.  Until  the  controversy  over 
public  services  is  resolv’ed  “the 
setting  of  future  postal  rates  is 
impossible.” 

5.  Railroads  and  the  Railway 
Express  Agency  receive  “at 
least  $200  million  in  subsidies” 
which  should  not  be  charged 
against  mail  users. 

6.  The  law  limiting  weight- 
and-size  of  Parcel  Post  consti¬ 
tutes  an  additional  $100  million 
subsidy  to  Railway  Express. 

7.  Over  $80  in  capital  im¬ 
provement  costs  are  “erroneous¬ 
ly  included  in  the  alleged  postal 
deficit.” 

8.  Economies  are  possible  to 
save  5%,  or  $200  million  an¬ 
nually. 

Senator  Johnston  commented: 

“I  have  always  felt  that  the 
Cost  Ascertainment  Report,  as 
used  by  the  past  Administra¬ 
tion,  has  not  accurately  reflected 
a  proper  allocation  of  the  costs 
of  handling  the  various  classes 
of  mail,  particularly  first  class 
mail.  It  is  imperative  that  a 
proper  allocation  of  such  costs 
and  a  reduction  of  departmental 
expenses  be  undertaken.  Only 
then  will  mail  users  and  the 
Congress  know  what  the  real 
loss  on  first  class  mail  is.  There¬ 
after,  consideration  can  be  given 
on  a  sounder  basis  to  the  neces¬ 
sity,  if  any,  for  adjustments  on 
postal  rates  generally.” 

What  he  said  is  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  second  class  rates. 


Weekly  Wins 
Against  Mets 

San  Francisco 

James  W.  Kelly  Jr.,  became 
the  first  weekly  newsman  to  win 
the  McQuade  Award  when  he 
took  top  honors  in  the  12-year- 
old  journalism  competitions 
conducted  by  the  Association  of 
Catholic  Newsmen. 

His  entrj'  in  the  Monitor, 
Catholic  Archdiocese  paper,  was 
on  the  plight  of  migrant  Mexican 
farm  workers.  The  competition 
is  for  the  news  work  best 
exemplifying  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 

Hadley  Rof  f  and  West 
Willoughby,  San  Francisco 
News-Call  Bulletin,  won  second 
place  honors.  Their  entry 
exposed  a  paperback  smut  mill 
in  Fresno. 

Third  place  went  to  Donald 
Canter,  also  of  the  N-CB.  His 
reports  resulted  in  reader 
contributions  of  $46,000  to  the 
earthquake  victims  of  Chile. 

• 

Switching;  lo  Tape 

ALBCQI’ERQUE,  N.  M. 

The  Albuquerque  Publishing 
Co.,  which  prints  the  Albuqxier- 
que  Journal  and  the  Albuquerque 
Tribune,  has  plans  underway  to 
acquire  tape  perforators  and 
Teletypesetters.  C.  Thompson 
Lang,  president,  said  that  at  the 
end  of  a  six-months  training 
period,  printers  should  be  able 
to  turn  out  375  lines  an  hour, 
almost  twice  their  present 
capacity.  Fourteen  union 
printers  will  attend  a  training 
program. 

Adtling  Sunday 

Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

'The  News-Review  Publishing 
Company,  which  publishes  a 
weekly  paper  on  Thursdays,  will 
add  a  Sunday  edition  in  tabloid 
format  beginning  March  19.  The 
News-Review  circulates  through 
Suffolk  County  on  Long  Island. 


Local  Group 
Backs  Daily 
In  N.  Mexico 


Las  Cri'ces,  n.  M. 

A  new  daily  afternoon  news¬ 
paper  will  begin  publication 
here  March  6  under  ownership 
of  Southern  New  Mexico 
Publishing  Co. 

Owners  include  Seaborn 
Collins,  state  Democratic  chair¬ 
man  and  real  estate  man ;  James 
T.  Martin,  attorney  and  member 
of  the  state  board  of  (!<lucation; 
Rupert  Chisholm,  builder  and 
lumber  company  owner;  Santos 
Lara,  automobile  dealer;  R.  C. 
Garland,  attorney;  J.  B.  Harris; 
Wesley  L.  Walker;  and  E. 
Forrest  Sanders. 

Co-publishers  will  l)e  Ernie 
Mills  and  Tom  Wright,  Sants 
Fe,  public  relations  men  who 
were  associated  with  the 
administration  of  former  Gov. 
John  Burroughs.  Mr.  Burroughs 
was  defeated  for  re-election  in 
November. 

Before  going  into  public 
relations,  Mr.  Wright  had  been 
associated  with  the  Las  Vegat 
(N.  M.)  Daily  Optic  and  Mr. 
Mills  had  worked  for  the 
Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Journal, 
the  Gallup  (N.  M.)  Independent, 
and  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune. 

This  will  be  the  second  daily 
in  this  city  of  29,000.  The  Lai 
Cruces  Sun-News,  published  by 
Orville  E.  Priestley,  opposed  the 
Burroughs  administration  in  the 
election  last  year. 

Mr.  Chisholm  said  the  new 
newspaper  will  be  published  six 
days  weekly,  omitting  Saturdays, 
and  will  be  printed  temporarily 
in  El  Paso.  Offices  will  be  in  a 
leased  building  here.  Mr. 
Chisholm  said  the  newspaper 
will  be  “non-political.” 

The  company  is  capitalized  at 
$500,000.  Stock  was  priced  at 
$10  per  share. 


FOR  THE  SALE  OR  PURCHASE  OF 

A  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

IN  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  STATES— 

VIRGINIA  •  NORTH  &  SOUTH  CAROLINA  •  TENNESSEE 
WEST  VIRGINIA  •  MARYLAND  •  KENTUCKY 
Call  Ray  K.  Hamilton  •  Washington  Office 
— or  the  Office  Nearest  You 

BROKERS  •  NEWSPAPERS  •  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  STATIONS 

WASHINGTON.  D.C.  CHICAGO  DALLAS  SAN  PRANCISCO 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  CHICAGO  DALLAS  SAN  FRANCiaw 

Ray  V.  Hamilton  Richard  A.  Shahaan  Dawitt  Landis  John  F.  Hardasly 

John  D.  Stabbins  Tribuna  Towar  Joa  A.  Oswald  III  Suttar  St. 

1737  DaSalas  St..  N.W.  DE  7-2754  1511  Bryan  St.  EX  2-5*71 

EX  3-345*  Rl  S-II75 
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Where  was  the  Bell  Telephone  System 

ON  FRIDAY,  AUGUST  12,  1960? 


It  was  handling  some  210,000,000  local  and  It  was  guiding  Echo  I  into  near-perfect  orbit  It  was  developing  a  world-wide  communica- 

long  distance  conversations,  plus  about  5000  so  Bell  System  scientists  could  make  the  tions  system  using  satellites  powered  by  the 

overseas  calls.  world’s  first  telephone  call  via  satellite.  Solar  Battery,  a  Bell  System  invention. 


It  was  offering  Bellboy  personal  signaling  to  It  was  building  fast,  reliable  communications  It  was  constructing  a  'round-the-world  corn- 

more  and  more  people.  Device  uses  tiny  for  BMEWS — the  nation’s  Ballistic  Missile  munications  system  for  America’s  first  man 

Transistors,  another  Bell  System  invention.  Early  Warning  System.  (or  woman)  into  orbit. 


It  was  providing  circuits  for  the  speedy  trans-  It  was  providing  thousands  of  miles  of  high-  And  it  was  delving  into  innumerable  fields  of 

mission  of  mountains  of  data  for  business  quality  circuits  for  the  country’s  local  and  scientific  inquiry  at  the  largest  industrial 

and  government.  network  television  programs.  laboratories  in  the  world. 


It  was  at  the  scene  of  every  major  communications  activity  that  day,  as  it  is  every  day. 

And  for  them  all— communications  on  the  ground,  under  the  oceans,  through  the  air, 
around  the  world— Bell  Telephone  people  “wrote  the  book  that  everybody  else  uses.” 

How  come?  Because  it’s  our  job  to  be  expert  in  universal  communications. 

You  have  a  right  to  the  best  service  in  the  world.  And  you  get  it! 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM  Pioneering  in  outer  space  to  improve  communications  on  earth 


Printed  in 


EDITOR  in  the  Public  Service 


After  graduating  from  Yale,  Dick  Peters  was  hired  by  the  late  Emit 
Pyle  at  the  Washington  Daily  News.  Following  4  years  in  Wa.shingtOB,, 
he  joined  the  staff  of  The  Knoxville  New.s-Sentinel.  Later,  he  spent 
almost  20  years  with  The  Cleveland  Press,  including  stints  as  drana 
critic  and  editor  of  the  editorial  page.  In  World  War  II,  he  joined  the 
Army  and  in  4  years  rose  from  infantry  private  to  major  on  General 
MacArthur’s  staff.  Dick  became  editor  of  The  Times  in  January,  I960, 
after  3  years  as  Scripp.s-Howard  promotion  director  in  New  York. 

Richard  D.  Peters 
of  The  Indianapolis  Times 


Since  1928,  when  The  Times  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  uncovering  Indiana  polit¬ 
ical  corruption,  its  editorial  vigor  has 
never  waned. 

This  year.  The  Times  inspired  both  can¬ 
didates  for  governor  to  demand  decent 
institutional  conditions  for  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  children  (the  new  state  budget  pro¬ 
vides  aid) . . .  exposed  a  county  official  who 
accepted  a  contractor’s  favors  (the  case 
awaits  trial )...  revealed  Indiana’s  pur¬ 


chase  of  hundreds  of  autos  for  public 
officials  (the  new  Governor  has  ordered 
cutbacks)  . .  .  pointed  out  the  breakdown 
in  State  Police  morale  (a  new  .superin¬ 
tendent  is  correcting  it). 

But  The  Times’  scope  goes  far  beyond 
blowing  the  whistle  on  corruption  ...  as 
when  it  recently  exposed  false  political 
charges  that  had  badly  shaken  voters  of  both 
parties.  Now,  Indianapolis  gratefully  under¬ 
stands:  “You  get  both  .sides  in  The  Times.’’ 


The  Indianapolis  Times 
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SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


Give  light 
and  the  people  will 
find  their  own  way. 
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